WHO ARE THE SONS OF GOD? — A NEW SUGGESTION 


One of the strangest episodes in the Book of Genesis — and, arguably, 
the entire Bible — is the story of the “sons of God" who lusted after the 
daughters of man, producing “the heroes of old, men of renown”. These 
mysterious “sons of God” are often interpreted as angels !, which would 
explain why their coupling with human women results in the birth of 
Nephilim — that is, giants ?. Yet, the real surprise lies in the fact that 
a tale so redolent of pagan myth managed to make its way into the Bible 
at all. 


I. PRIOR INTERPRETATIONS 


In an attempt to quench these mythical overtones, various commenta- 
tors have proposed that the “sons of God” are not angels but men referred 
to as “the sons of God”. There are three main variations of this approach ?. 


! This reading tradition developed during the Second Temple period. See references to 
various studies that favor this approach in: L.T. STUCKENBRUCK, “The Origins of Evil in 
Jewish Apocalyptic Tradition: The Interpretation of Genesis 6:1-4 in the Second and 
Third Centuries B.C.E.", The Fall of the Angels (eds. C. AUFFARTH — L.T. STUCKENBRUCK) 
(Themes in Biblical Narrative 6; Leiden 2004) 87-118; The Watchers in Jewish and 
Christian Traditions (eds. A.K. HARKINS — K.C. BAUTCH — J.C. ENDRES) (Minneapolis, 
MN 2014) 2 n. 2; A.T. WRIGHT, The Origin of Evil Spirits (Revised edition; Tübingen 2013) 
61-76; M. E. GÖTTE, Von den Wächtern zu Adam. Frühjüdische Mythen über die Ursprünge 
des Bösen und ihre frühchristliche Rezeption (WUNT 11/426; Tübingen 2016). Some under- 
stand the obligation for women to cover their hair “because of the angels" mentioned in 
1 Cor 11,10 as related to this episode — out of fear that women attract the attention of angels. 
See S.M. LEWIS, “‘Because of the Angels’: Paul and the Enochic Traditions", The Watchers 
in Jewish and Christian Traditions (eds. A. K. HARKINS — K. C. BAUTCH — J.C. ENDRES) 
(Minneapolis, MN 2014) 81-90. 

? The Septuagint already identifies the Nephilim with the giants, and this reading has 
been widely accepted throughout history, especially due to the words of the spies in Num- 
bers: “And there we saw the Nephilim, the sons of the giants of the Nephilim" (Num 13,33). 
See R.S. HENDEL, "The Nephilim were on the Earth: Genesis 6:1-4 and Its Ancient Near 
Eastern Context”, The Fall of the Angels (eds. C. AUFFARTH — L.T. STUCKENBRUCK) (Leiden 
2004) 11-34, esp. 21-22. He believes they are called “Nephilim” because they “fell” (1751) 
during the flood. 

3 Compare: F. DEXINGER, “Jiidisch-christliche Nachgeschichte von Genesis 6,1-4”, 
Zur Aktualität des Alten Testaments. Festschrift für Georg Sauer zum 65. Geburtstag (eds. 
S. KREUZER — K. LUTHI) (Frankfurt am Main — New York 1992) 155-175; A.S. DESNITSKY, 
“Sons of God: Humans or Spirits: A History of Exegesis of Genesis 6:2", Vestnik Drevnei 
Istorii 262 (2007) 184-199. 
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(1) “Sons of God" — judges, men of authority (or their sons). This 
reading is prevalent in Jewish exegesis. Already found in some Midrashim, 
it is widely accepted by medieval Jewish commentators ^. The use of 
the word DX as a synonym for rulers is certainly possible (as seen 
in Gen 23,6; Exod 4,16, and elsewhere); moreover, in the ancient world 
rulers often perceived themselves as gods, or as descended from divin- 
ity, which could conceivably lead to the adoption of language that rulers 
and kings used about themselves ?. According to this reading, the text is 
mockingly referring to these leaders with their own pompous language. 
These haughty leaders believed that their “divine” status allowed them to 
do as they pleased. The noble class would freely take any pretty women 
from the lower classes, the “daughters of men". 

There are two main problems with this prevalent reading. Firstly, from 
a linguistic perspective, it is problematic to assume that the “sons of God" 
vs. "the daughters of man” hints at an interclass struggle. Why should 
"daughters of men" refer to the lower class? Even after reading Ps 49,3: 
“Sons of men (ATN 712), sons of people (^x 712), richer and poor together,” 
it is hard to claim that this is the plain meaning of our verse. Another 
problem lies in the interpretation of the plot, according to this reading. 
What is wrong with the nobility's actions? The expression “and they took 
wives for themselves" is the usual biblical description of marriage (see, 
for example, Gen 24,67; Exod 6,20.23; Ruth 4,13). There is nothing unu- 
sual about the higher classes taking beautiful wives from the lower classes. 
Some argue that this is a polemic against polygamy $, while others hold 
that it alludes to the custom of droit du seigneur, “the right of the first 
night," where the local ruler seizes brides on their wedding night 7. These 
readings are possible, but if this were the main narrative problem, we 
might have expected more explicit language to this effect in the text itself. 


4 See G. OBERHÄNSLI-WIDMER, “Göttersöhne, Menschentóchter und Giganten — unheil- 
volle Allianzen als Urgrund des Bósen: Genesis 6,1-4 biblisch, apokalyptisch und rabbi- 
nisch gelesen", Judaica 66 (2010) 229-258. 

> M. KLINE, “Divine Kingship and Genesis 6:1-4", Westminster Theological Journal 24 
(1961) 187-204. Of course, it must be taken into account that even if there were lone kings 
who claimed that they were descended from Divinity, this is not such a prevalent phenom- 
enon, and there are no known governments who referred to themselves as “the sons of 
God”; see D.J.A. CLINES, “The Significance of the ‘Sons of God” (Gen 6,1-4) in the Con- 
text of Primeval History (Gen 1-11)”, JSOT 13 (1979) 33-46. 

6 KLINE, “Divine Kingship”, and similarly A.R. MILLARD, “New Babylonian ‘Genesis’ 
Story”, TynBul 18 (1967) 3-18, esp. 12. 

7 J. WALTON, “The Sons of God in Genesis 6:1-4", The Genesis Debate (ed. R. YoUNG- 
BLOOD) (Nelson 1986) 184-209. This custom is already documented in the Epic of Gil- 
gamesh: “He mates with the lawful wife; He first, the groom after" (Tablet 2, lines 61-70). 
It is intriguing that Enkidu expresses disgust at this phenomenon: “Enkidu blocked the door 
to the wedding with his foot, not allowing Gilgamesh to enter" (ibid. 98-99), which reveals 
that there were always those who opposed this dreadful custom. 
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(2) “The sons of God" refer to descendants of Seth's line who took 
wives from Cain’s line 8. This reading is especially prevalent in early Chris- 
tian exegesis. This reading also eliminates any elements of divinity from 
the scene, but its advantage over the first is that it interprets the verses 
within their immediate narrative context. The previous scene deals with 
the dynasty of Seth, whose members “began to call on the name of the 
Lord" (Gen 4,26) and who “walk with God” (5,24), thus justifying their 
description as “sons of God” (as opposed to Cain's line) ?. Alternatively, 
some hold that the opposite is true: that the “sons of God" refers to Cain's 
descendants, while “the daughters of man” are of Seth's line !°, They have 
also pointed out a connection between the sons of God seeing how beauti- 
ful (paw) the daughters of man are, and how Eve sees how good (210) 
the forbidden fruit appears (3,6). Just as Eve lusts (rn) for the forbid- 
den fruit, so the sons of Eve, Cain's descendants, lust for the daughters of 
Seth !!. 

Yet neither of these interpretations does much to justify the particular 
choice of the phrases “the sons of God" vs. “the daughters of man”. 
These terms reflect a deeper, more inherent difference between them, 
rather than just a difference in ancestry 2. 


(3) "The sons of God" can also theoretically be read in a figurative 
sense: as the servants of God (like the common expression “the sons of the 
prophets”), whereas “the daughters of man” reflect the rest of humanity !3. 
This, too, dispels any trace of a mystical atmosphere. 


5 See, for example: C.F. KEIL — F. DELITZSCH, Biblical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment (trans. J. MARTIN; Grand Rapids, MI 1900) vol. 1, 128-140; L. BIRNEY, “An Exegeti- 
cal Study of Genesis 6:1-4", JETS 13 (1970) 43-52, esp. 45-47 (Sethite men were marry- 
ing women in general); J. E. COLERAN, "The Sons of God in Genesis 6,2", Theological 
Studies 2 (1941) 488-509; J. E. HARTLEY, Genesis (NIBC; Peabody, MA 2000) 96. This 
reading is prevalent in classic Christian exegesis (Scipio Africanus, Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin). 

? BIRNEY, “Exegetical Study", 46. He believes that the “daughters of man" are not neces- 
sarily the daughters of Cain, but a name for all women — daughters of Seth and Cain. 

19 L. ESLINGER, “A Contextual Identification of the bene ha'elohim and benoth ha'adam 
in Gen 6:1-4”, JSOT 13 (1979) 65-73. 

!! On this analogy see also K.A. MATHEWS, Genesis (NAC; Nashville, TN 1996) vol. 1, 
33: 

12 J. SCHARBERT, “Traditions- und Redaktionsgeschichte von Gen. 6:1-4”, BZ 11 
(1967) 66-78; L. RUPPERT, Genesis I: Gen 1,1 — 11,26 (FzB 70; Würzburg 1992) 272-279; 
J. Dav, “The Sons of God and Daughters of Men and the Giants: Disputed Points in the 
Interpretation of Genesis 6.1-4”, From Creation to Babel. Studies in Genesis 1-11 (LHB/ 
OTS 592; London 2013) 77-97, here 78; S. FOCKNER, “Reopening the Discussion: Another 
Contextual Look at the Sons of God”, JSOT 32 (2008) 435-456. 

13 FOCKNER, “Reopening the Discussion"; cf. H. HÜBNER, Die Weisheit Salomos. 
Liber Sapientiae Salomonis (Göttingen 1999) 69-70; C. SAVASTA, "Figli di Dio’ e ‘Giganti’ 
(Gen 6,1-4): Una proposta di identificazione", Bibbia e Oriente 36 (1994) 193-215. 
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Yet this reading is not convincing. Firstly, the term “daughters of man" 
does not easily exclude believers from what is usually a general reference 
to humanity. Secondly, why should marriage between people who wor- 
ship God and people who do not produce supernatural, giant offspring? 
The same is true, of course, of any argument which interprets “the sons 
of God" and “the daughters of man" as two sets of mortal beings. 

These interpretations are calculated to dispel the mythological, decidedly 
unbiblical atmosphere that hovers around the verses if the characters are 
read as angels. Yet such a reading is prevalent and ancient: it is described 
in the Book of Enoch (chapter 10 and following) and the Book of Jubilees 
(4,22; 5,1). Modern scholars have also embraced this reading, as it fits in 
with the language and plot. Elsewhere in the Bible, the expression “sons 
of God" refers to angels and the heavenly hosts, especially in the Book of 
Job, where the members of the heavenly court gather around God: “One 
day the sons of God presented themselves before the Lord, and Satan also 
came along with them" (1,6; also 2,1; Dan 3,25). In Job 38,7, “the sons 
of God” refers to the celestial bodies. 

As mentioned above, from the point of view of plot, it certainly seems 
more likely that “the sons of God" describes a non-human entity, for their 
cohabitation with human women results in the birth of supernatural off- 
spring — of “the men of renown," and perhaps the Nephilim, the giants 
(Num 13,23, though this reading is subject to interpretation — see below). 
The meaning of this episode is difficult to grasp if the “sons of God" 
refers to the ruling class, the nobility '. 

Yet the reading that views “the sons of God” as a reference to angels is 
not without its own difficulties. Firstly, there is no other biblical context in 
which divine beings have any trace of sexuality, or any means of cohab- 
iting with humans. Other biblical angels are otherworldly, unearthly beings, 
characterized in a completely different light, which makes this episode all 
the more jarring !. In fact, while “the sons of God” is usually associated 


14 The narrative has a certain ancient pagan feel; see, especially, P.D. HANSON, “Rebel- 
lion in Heaven, Azazel, and Euhemeristic Heroes in 1 Enoch 6-11”, JBL 96 (1977) 195- 
233; E.G. KRAELING, “The Significance and Origin of Gen. 6.1-4”, JNES 6 (1947) 193-208. 
At the same time, the story’s unique nature is evident from a first reading: the characters 
are named as “the sons of God,” not “the gods”, and the children born of these unions 
are not immortal. 

'S The strange portrayal of “the sons of God” in this story has led Hendel to claim 
that this is precisely the narrative objective: to depict the cosmic confusion which led to 
the flood (HENDEL, “Nephilim”, 20). Some scholars view the breaking of boundaries 
between heaven and earth as the narrative’s main objective. Schiile perceives the first chap- 
ters of Genesis as an age when the boundaries between heaven and earth were more fluid, 
which thus allowed for an episode that resulted in a shortened human lifespan and a more 
defined border between heaven and earth (A. SCHULE, “The Divine-Human Marriages 
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with divine beings, it is nonetheless a rare term — angels appear through- 
out Genesis, but they are generally referred to as D98» (“angels”) or 
mwix (“men”). Why are these divine beings portrayed so differently, and 
described with a different name !9? As R. F. Cefalu observes: 


Job is the only place where the exact phrase occurs. Thus, we have no other 
biblical contexts with which to compare the “sons of God" terminology 
except the Job passages and Gen 6. Therefore, to automatically conclude 
that the phrase's usage in Gen 6 is a reference to angels because of its usage 
in Job is to commit the fallacy of *unwarranted restriction of the semantic 
field," and to fail to take into account other possibilities that may offer a 
more plausible interpretation. In fact, angels are seen throughout the book of 
Genesis, but they are never referred to as "sons of God." Rather, the term 
used to identify them is 89n !. 


The Book of Jubilees refers to these figures as “angels of God” (5,1), but 
this is not the name used in Genesis !*. 

There is, however, another detail that should be taken into account 
— a detail with dramatic implications for the identification of "the sons 
of God". 


II. THE PLACEMENT OF VERSE 3 


The placement of verse 3 is surprising: "Then the LORD said, ‘My 
spirit will not abide in man forever, since he is but flesh. His days will 


[Genesis 6:1-4] and the Greek Framing of the Primeval History", TZ 65 [2009] 116-128. 
Clines (“Sons of God Episode") already saw the motif of this blurring of boundaries as one 
of the ideas that integrate this episode into the broader section of Genesis 1-11. For further 
discussion of the violation of these boundaries and their reestablishment, see H. SEEBASS, 
“Die Gottessóhne und das menschliche Mass: Gen 6,1-4", BN 134 (2007) 5-22. 

16 They are not serving as God's messengers in this narrative, and so the term ax», 
meaning “messengers”, is less appropriate; for this reason, this particular expression may 
have been chosen in order to expresses their status within reality without connection to 
their usual role. 

17 R. F. CEFALU, “Royal Priestly Heirs to the Restoration Promise of Genesis 3:15. 
A Biblical Theological Perspective on the Sons of God in Genesis 6", WTJ 76 (2014) 
351-370, esp. 355. 

!8 Ron Hendel claims that the phrase “sons of God" may have been borrowed from the 
Canaanite language, where this expression literally referred to the children of El, and this 
sense may have developed in Hebrew meaning "angels". He shows that one of the chief 
Babylonian gods, named “El”, is “the father of the sons of EI" (HENDEL, “Nephilim”, 18). 
There are further difficulties with the prevalent reading that the sons of God are angels, 
including the arguments that Keil and Delitzsch use to show that they are human; for one, 
they claimed that the verb “took” does not describe sexual actions but the legal act of 
marriage: "for the marriage relation established by God at the creation and is never applied 
to ropveia, or the simple act of physical connection”. If so, then this verb is more suited to 
the human world than the divine world. (KEIL — DELITZSCH, Biblical Commentary, 131) 
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be a hundred and twenty years’” ??. At first glance, this verse seems to 
interrupt the logical narrative flow. The report of the heroes' birth (v. 4) 
ought to follow the report of relations between the sons of God and the 
daughters of man (v. 2) before God evaluates the situation (v. 3), but the 
present form of the sequence dictates otherwise: the sons of God lie with 
the daughters of man; God sees this and makes a decree to limit human 
lifespan and strength (“My spirit will not abide in man forever"), and only 
then does the reader hear of the birth of supernatural heroes. As Gunkel 
wrote: “V. 3 stands here, then, in a loose relationship to its context" 7°. In 
the words of Ginsberg: “This verse is clearly out of place, for it ought not 
to come immediately after verse 2, but after verse 4" ?!, or, in the words 
of Rofé: “Regardless of the interpretation of this verse, one thing is clear 
— it disrupts the sequence" ??, It is no wonder that some rearrange the 
verses in question, or omit v. 3 altogether, thus solving the problem ”. But 
can the verse be left in place, with this surprising sequence justified ?^? 


19 For the reading that the word naw. (= because, since) refers to the sons of God, and 
is related to the word 11402, see O. GRUPPE, “War Genesis 6:1-4 ursprünglich mit der 
Sintflut verbunden? ", ZAW 9 (1889) 135-155, esp. 146-147. On the proposal that this 
word is intentionally ambiguous, see D. CHRISTENSEN, "Janus Parallelism in Genesis 
6:3", HS 27 (1986) 20-24. Kraeling (“The Significance", 199) is loath to interpret nawa 
in this sense. For an extensive discussion of this issue, see M. VERVENNE, “All They 
Need is Love: Once More Genesis 6.1-4", Words Remembered, Texts Renewed. Essays 
in Honour of John F.A. Sawyer (eds. J. DAVIES et al.) (JSOTS 195; Sheffield 1995) 
19-40, esp. 28-30. 

20 H. GUNKEL, Genesis. Translated and Interpreted (trans. M. E. BIDDLE; Macon, 
GA 1997) 57. 

?! H, I GINSBERG, "me", Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. V, 897. 

2 A. Ror£, Angels in the Bible. Israelite Belief in Angels as Evidenced by Biblical 
Traditions (Jerusalem ?2012) 54 (Hebrew). 

> As already proposed by Julius Wellhausen (Die Composition des Hexateuchs und 
der historischen Bücher des Alten Testaments [Berlin ?1899] 307-309), and many in his 
wake. See, for example: KRAELING, “The Significance"; HERRMANN, “Gottessöhne”, 
ZRGG 12 (1960) 242-251; C. WESTERMANN, Genesis. A Continental Commentary (trans. 
J.J. SCULLION; Minneapolis, MN 1985) vol. I, 366; SAVASTA, “‘Figli di Dio’ e ‘Giganti’”; 
G. DARSHAN, “The Story of the Sons of God and the Daughters of Men (Gen. 6:1-4) in 
Light of the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women", Shnaton 23 (2014) 155-178, esp. 158-159 
(Hebrew). Bartelmus claims that as there is no parallel to v. 3 in the Book of Enoch it should 
be considered a very late addition (R. BARTELMUS, Heroentum in Israel und seiner Umwelt. 
Eine traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Gen. 6.1-4 und verwandten Texten im Alten 
Testament und der altorientalischen Literatur [AThANT 65; Zürich 1979] 151-193). Others 
have shown that the style and composition of the verse testify to its belonging to the narra- 
tive; see J.J. COLLINS, “The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men”, Sacred Marriages. 
The Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (eds. M. NISSINEN — 
R. Uno) (Winona Lake, IN 2008) 259-274, esp. 260. 

24 John Day (“Sons of God”, 91) proposed that the narrative separation of the birth of 
the Nephilim and the relations between the sons of God and the daughters of man softens 
the mythical atmosphere that accompanies the story. David Petersen (“Genesis 6:1-4: 
Yahweh and the Organization of the Cosmos", JSOT 13 [1979] 47-64, esp. 48) contends 
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Marzel suggests two possible contributions that v. 3 makes: 


Verse 3 is in its correct place, for two purposes: 1) Contact between the 
sons of God and the daughters of man is immediately evaluated. There is 
no postponement of God's justice; 2) To clarify that the “men of renown” 
are weak people whose maximum lifespan is 120 years. There is no reason 
to admire them or deify them. Their weakness stems from their limited 
lifespan ”. 


While I concur with Marzel's conclusions, it must be admitted that a 
similar effect would have been achieved had v. 3 appeared after v. 4. 
Rather, it seems to me that the particular order of verses may well touch 
upon the essence of this narrative, and upon the identity of the sons of 
God. 

To clarify this issue, I wish to explore v. 4, which describes — as 
generally assumed — the offspring of the sons of God and the daughters 
of man 76: “The Nephilim were on the earth in those days and also later, 
when the sons of God came to the daughters of men and had children by 
them. They were the heroes of old, men of renown”. 

While it is usually assumed that the Nephilim are the children of these 
relations, it does not actually state that they were “born” from them, but 
rather that they “were” in the land. Even those who claim that this is a 
description of birth have no choice but to explain “were” in the sense of 
“came into being”: “In those days, in the same year that the sons of God 
married women from the daughters of man, they were in the land — that 
is, they came into the land... the Nephilim” ?7. Verse 3, then, is out of 
sequence only if we assume that the Nephilim are born from the sons of 
God and the daughters of man. However, as others have pointed out, in 
such a case we would expect that the word would appear with a waw 
(“and”) as an expression of consequence (as in Gen 1,3, for example) ?*. 

If we dismiss this assumption, then a more straightforward reading 
presents itself: this description is simply important background informa- 
tion for the narrative. The Nephilim were in the land “at that time" — 
during the time when the story took place °°. Compare this, for example, 


that this is done to emphasize that God is so concerned that he enters the scene even 
before the demigod race had been born. 

25 Y, MARZEL, “The Sons of God and the Daughters of Man, Development and Anni- 
hilation", Beit Mikra 27 (1982) 203-219, esp. 215 (Hebrew). 

26 This approach is already evident in / Enoch 7,2, and in Jubilees 5,1, and many 
propose that this is the plain meaning of these verses. 

27 GINSBERG, “Nephilim”, 897. 

28 KEIL — DELITZSCH, Biblical Commentary, 137; MATHEWS, Genesis, 337. 

2 Compare: G. VON RAD, Genesis (trans J. H. MARKS) (OTL; London ?1963) 111; 
B.S. CHILDS, Myth and Reality in the Old Testament (SBT 27; London ?1962) 56-58; 
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with Gen 12,6: *And Abram passed through the land to the place of 
Shechem, to the Oak of Moreh. And the Canaanites were then in the 
land". The Canaanites were obviously there at the time of Abram's jour- 
ney, not as a result of his journey. Our own verse should be read in the 
same way: the Nephilim were in the land when this story was taking 
place. If not for this description, the reader would not be able to under- 
stand the story. Before God appears to Samuel, for example, the nar- 
rator explains: “In those days, the Lord's word was precious; vision 
was hardly rampant" (1 Sam 3,1). Without this explanation, the reader 
might not understand why it does not occur to Samuel that God is speak- 
ing to him, and so the narrator explains: “In those days — perhaps unlike 
your own time, reader — the Lord's word was rare indeed”. Here, too, 
in order to understand the story, the narrator takes care to inform the 
reader that in those days, there were Nephilim around. At one stage they 
disappeared, but at the time they were still around. As H.S. Kvanvig 
observes: 


The reference to the time of the néfilim is not a consequence of the speech 
of YHWH, but describes the initial situation, given in v 1. At the time when 
the humans started to multiply there were the néfilim on earth. Thus the 
narrative gives two indications of what time we are dealing with: the time 
of multiplication (v 1) and the time of the nefilim (v 4) *°. 


Archie Wright's interpretation of the verse leads him to conclude: 


The Nephilim do not stand in the role of the offspring of the union. The 
Nephilim were on the earth in those days when the sons of God came into 
the daughters of men ?!. 


Based on this reading, another possible conclusion is that the sons of 
God mentioned in the stories are in fact the Nephilim themselves, and it 
is for this reason that the narrator takes care to mention them. It is worth 
emphasizing that until this point there is no mention of any descendants 
born from the coupling described in v. 2, and so it is problematic to 
assert that the Nephilim are necessarily the offspring of the sons of God. 
Rather, this detail seems to clarify the scene itself: the sons of God, the 
Nephilim, once lived in the land, and took wives from the daughters of 
man. 


H. SEEBASS, Genesis I: Urgeschichte (1,1 — 11,26) (Neukirchen-Vluyn 32009) 189, 191; 
Dav, *Sons of God", 82-83. 

30 H.S. KVANVIG, “Gen 6,1-4 as an Antediluvian Event", SJOT 16 (2002) 79-112, 
esp. 82. Compare with CEFALU, “Royal Priestly”, 359. 

3! WRIGHT, The Origin of Evil Spirits, 82. 
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According to this reading, then, the “sons of God” are not angels; 
rather, they seem to be some kind of mythical race, a different race than 
humans — they are giants, some other kind of sentient beings ??. 

The ancient world, as reflected in literary traditions both biblical and 
extra-biblical, was fascinated with giants 3. In the Bible, there is testi- 
mony to the presence of giants in the land of Canaan (Num 13,22.28; 
Deut 2,10.20-21; 3,11; Josh 15,14; Judg 1,20; Amos 2,9) #. Of particular 
relevance is the confrontation between David and Goliath (1 Samuel 17), 
which implies that giants were incorporated into armies and served as a 
special deterrent; they were not only larger and stronger, but were per- 
ceived to have bodily differences: “And yet another war broke out, in 
Gath. There was a man of gigantic proportions, who had six fingers and 
six toes on his hands and feet, twenty four in all" (2 Sam 22,20). Various 
legends from all over the world attempt to trace the origins of these giants. 
Greek mythology in particular, has extensive descriptions of the descendants 
who were born to Uranus and Gaia: the three Hecatoncheires (Exatoyyé1- 
pes), who were giants with a “hundred hands”; the one-eyed Cyclops 5; 
and the Titans, a race of giants, led by Cronus, who ruled the earth for 
generations 39. No culture is too small to contain a giant, often tucked 
away in its literary traditions *’, and giants have continued to clomp their 


32 For the debate as to whether this is a reference to giants in general or to a specific 
race of giants, see: KRAELING, "The Significance", 204, who inclines towards the latter 
reading. 

33 For a broad overview, see B.R. DOAK, “The Giant in a Thousand Years: Tracing 
Narratives of Gigantism in the Hebrew Bible and Beyond”, Ancient Tales of Giants from 
Qumran and Turfan. Contexts, Traditions, and Influences (eds. M. Gorr — L.T. STUCKEN- 
BRUCK — E. Morano) (Tübingen 2016) 13-32; see also GUNKEL, Genesis, 59; C. LEMADELÉ, 
“Une gigantomachie dans la Genèse? Géants et héros dans les textes bibliques compiles", 
Revue de l'histoire des religions 227 (2010) 155-174. 

34 Scholars are divided as to whether there is clear evidence of giants in ancient times. 
Taub claims there was never such a thing, and that this refers to tribes who had very 
long necks because of the rings they wore around them. Weisman, in contrast, shows that 
there is documentation of people who were 3.2 meters tall who lived in the Middle East. 
See M. SUSSMAN, “Sickness and Disease", ABD 6: 13. 

35 The Odyssey tells of Odysseus’ encounter with the cyclops Polyphemus in the land 
of Cyclops. These creatures are characterized as cultureless individuals who do not live 
in a community, produce any form or art, or work in agriculture. They do not practice 
the art of seafaring either, which was one of the most salient features of Greek culture. 
They also rejected Greek hosting etiquette, as is clear from Odysseus’ encounter with 
Polyphemus. Rather, they lived in caves, and ruled over their wives and children as they 
deemed fit. 

36 Cronus was the leader of the Titans until his son, Zeus, overthrew him at a time that 
marked the end of the Titan age and the rise of Olympus, whose pantheon was then led 
by Zeus. 

37 Before Greek mythology there have also been references to giants, albeit few 
references. Especially worthy of mention is Ubelluris/Upelluri, a Hittite mountain-sized 
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way into contemporary literature, whether hidden away in dark forests or 
working as groundskeepers in certain magical boarding schools. 

This background is relevant for our discussion, too, for it turns out that 
in the ancient world, giants roamed the earth and were considered heroes, 
men of renown. The giant Goliath, for one, certainly struck fear into the 
hearts of the people: 


Then the go-between of the Philistine forces came forth; his name was 
Goliath, of Gath, and he was six cubits and a span tall [...] And the Philis- 
tine concluded, “I challenge the ranks of Israel today: give me a man, and 
let us duel!” When Saul and all of Israel heard the Philistine's speech, they 
were seized with panic and terror. (1 Sam 17,4-11) 


The description that “the Nephilim were in the land” at that time clari- 
fies who these sons of God are; they are giants who took human wives 
for themselves, and the children born of these unions were far mightier 
than regular men: “When the sons of God went to the daughters of men 
and had children by them — they were the heroes of old, men of renown" 
(Gen 6,4). 

There is one obvious disadvantage to this reading, however: why are 
the Nephilim initially referred to as “the sons of God”? Were these giants 
especially close to God 5? On the other hand, it is possible to take into 
account another use of the word ax. This word is sometimes used to 
connote something huge, immense, colossal, such as: 9X "172 (“godly 
mountains”), YN IX (“godly cedars”), tmnanov (“the Lord's own flame"). 
Nineveh, the big city, is described as an?» 79173 vv (Jonah 3,2), and the 
most common translation is: “Now Nineveh was a very large city" (NIV) 39. 


god who supports the western edge of the sky on his shoulders. According to the myth 
“the Song of Ullikummi", “When they built the heavens upon me, and the earth, I knew 
nothing / When they divided the heavens from the earth with a knife, I did not know 
this either / Now my right shoulder pains me a little, but I do not know who is this god” 
(he refers to the god that Ea mentioned to him before; ANET, 125). In Hurrian mythol- 
ogy, Ubelluris the giant has a different function, and he is known as “the dreaming 
god". 

% Even if the aforementioned myths give this impression, it is difficult to believe that 
the Bible would adopt this view. On the contrary, some claim that these ancient giants had 
a certain kind of deformity and disease. See, for example, the article by Sussman in the 
Anchor Bible Dictionary, where giants are discussed in the context of “disease”, under 
the sub-entry of “deformities” (SUSSMAN, "Sickness and Disease", 6-15). If this is true, 
is it likely that they would be referred to as "the sons of God"? 

39 On deliberations for how to understand this term, see: J.M. SAssoN, Jonah. A New 
Translation with Introduction, Commentary, and Interpretation (AB; New York 1990) 
227-230. In contrast to my proposal above, some see the phrase as an expression of belong- 
ing: e.g., “And Nineveh was a large city, belonging to God, a three days’ walk across" 
(R.F. PERSON, Jr, /n Conversation with Jonah. Conversation Analysis, Literary Criticism, 
and the Book of Jonah (JSOTSup 220; Sheffield 1996) 34. 
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Rachel names Bilhah's son Naphtali because “I have had a great struggle 
(mns "»w21) with my sister" (Gen 30,8). Similarly, the ands nm of 
Gen 1,2 could mean “mighty wind” (NAB) ^, and minna ima mnn» ty 
DON (1 Chr 12,23) might be interpreted as “until the camp became as 
large as the largest camp" *!. 

It is true that, according to this reading, the giants are called by two 
different names in verse 4: "The Nephilim were on the earth in those 
days and also later, when the sons of God came to the daughters of men 
and had children by them". However, the use of two different terms does 
not pose any difficulty to this suggested reading. First, the phenomenon of 
different names used for the same character, even in the same sentence, 
is common in the biblical narrative 4, which tends to prefer variegation 
(in contrast to the common style in Ancient Eastern literature). Many 
examples of this tendency exist. It suffices to cite several from Genesis 
alone: “With the coming of dawn, the angels urged Lot [...] When he 
hesitated, the men grasped his hand” (Gen 19,15-16; NIB); “And the child 
grew and was weaned, and Abraham made a great feast on the day that 
Isaac was weaned” (Gen 21,8; NAS); “two of Jacob's sons, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah's brothers, took their swords [...] The sons of Jacob came 
upon the dead bodies and looted the city" (Gen 34,25-27; NIB); “Then 
ten of Joseph's brothers went down [...] So Israel's sons were among 
those who went to buy grain" (Gen 42,3-5; NIV). 

In some instances, the translators sought to facilitate easier reading 
by using the same English term for different synonymous words, as in: 


“The sheep (mawan), on the other hand, Jacob kept apart, and he made 
these animals (}8371) face the streaked or completely dark animals of Laban" 
(Gen 30,40; NAB). 


Thus, repeating the term “sons of God” and then using the variant term 
“Nephilim” should not surprise us. Moreover, if we view these two nouns 
as terms that underscore different qualities of the giants, then this would 


4 R., GILBOA, “Who ‘Fell Down’ to our Earth? A Different Light on Genesis 6:1-4”, 
BN 111 (2002) 66-75, esp. 70 (see also the references there in note 14). 

^! J.M. Myers, / Chronicles. Introduction, Translation and Notes (AB; New York 1965) 
93. This use of the name am»x can be found also in Ugaritic, as shown by O. EISSFELDT, 
El im ugaritischen Pantheon (Berichte über die Verhandlungen der Sáchsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Band XCVIII, Heft 4) 
(Berlin 1951), 10. 

42 Nachmanides already made this methodological point in his commentary on Gen 30,40, 
citing as an example, “Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the hill country, and Laban with 
his kinsmen camped in the hill country of Gilead” (Gen 31,25; NAS). This phenomenon 
also occurs in ancient Near Eastern literature, as demonstrated by K. A. KITCHEN, Ancient 
Orient and Old Testament (London 1966) 119-125. 
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conform with a common phenomenon in biblical narrative. In this regard, 
Adele Berlin cites the following remarks of Uspenskey: 


In a literary work, one character may be called by several different names 
or designated by a variety of titles. Frequently, different names are attrib- 
uted to one and the same person in a single sentence or in closely connected 
passages ®. 


As Berlin proceeds to demonstrate, the usage of a variety of terms often 
serves a specific literary function. In our case, too, we may posit several 
different theories as to the benefit of using different terms in reference to 
the giants. The reader's interest is piqued by the mention of these legend- 
ary creatures, and recognizes them by their familiar name. But as the verse 
continues in describing how these giants would take the daughters of men 
for wives, who then bore heroes, it is appropriate to revert to the names 
that were used at the beginning of the story. These immense giants would 
take the daughters of men for wives — this seems to convey that it went 
on for centuries, for as long as the Nephilim were in the land — and thus 
the famous giants, the men of renown, were born. The change in their 
name, from “the sons of God" to “Nephilim,” which is derived from the 
root ^21 “4, may reflect the change in their status after they take the daugh- 
ters of man for themselves: from self-important, mighty beings, to fallen 
figures who become weak and mortal and fleeting. 

Even if we adopt this reading, however, a nagging question lingers: 
why was this story incorporated into the Book of Genesis, just before the 
grand story of the flood? How does it contribute to the overall plot? While 
this describes union between two different kinds of beings — between 
giants and men — this can hardly be seen as a sin in itself, and there is no 
real expression of divine anger or punishment. 

In order to understand the scene's contribution, I wish to point out con- 
nections between these four brief verses and the Flood Narrative. Some 
scholars deny any connection between the first four verses of the chapter 
and the Flood Narrative (which they hold begins only in 6,5) ?, while 
others read this scene as its introduction, even claiming that these lines 


55 A. BERLIN, Poetics and Interpretation of Biblical Narrative (Sheffield 1983) 59- 
60. 

4 “The term itself almost certainly means ‘fallen ones’, whether morally fallen in the 
general sense or fallen from heaven in a more specific sense” (R.F. YOUNGBLOOD, “Giants”, 
NIDOTTE, vol. 4, 678). 

4 See: GUNKEL, Genesis, 50-60; WESTERMANN, Genesis, 363-383; J. L. SKA, “El relato 
del diluvio: Un relato sacerdotal y algunas fragmentos redaccionales posteriors", Estudios 
Bíblicos 52 (1994) 37-62; W. BUHRER, “Göttersöhne und Menschentóchter: Gen 6,1-4 als 
innerbiblische Schriftauslegung", ZAW 123 (2011) 495-515, and many others. 
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contain the sin which led to the world's destruction *°. I favor the latter 
approach, given the textual connections between these two scenes. It is 
noteworthy that “for the first time the emphasis shifts to the sins of a 
group, 'the sons of God', with the result that God's punishment is directed 
not against a man, but against mankind” ‘#7. Also important in this regard 
is the structure of the narrative unit. These connections will be examined 
through a discussion of how exactly the "daughters of man" are portrayed 
in the text. 


III. BEAUTIFUL OR GOOD? 


The daughters of man are described as maw, a quality that attracts 
the attention of the “sons of God”. What exactly does n1219 mean in 
the context? The term is widely understood to mean “beautiful”, and 
this reading is certainly logical: beautiful women attract male attention. 
Nonetheless, others read this adjective as a moral trait: the sons of God 
perceived that the daughters of man were virtuous. This reading may be 
surprising, but it is based on a convincing argument. On its own, the word 
21% does not mean “beautiful” anywhere else in the Bible. When a woman 
is described as beautiful, she is said to be AK naw (literally, “good- 
looking", as in Gen 24,16; 26,7; 2 Sam 11,2; Esth 1,11; 2,2-3; 2,7; cf. 
jn-naw in Nah 3,4) *. There is room for debate about what exactly Sam- 
son's Philistine father-in-law means when he tries to convince Samson to 
marry his wife's sister instead of his own wife, who has been given to 
another Philistine: "Isn't her sister better (naww) than her?" (Judg 15,2). 
If we adopt the widely accepted reading that "better" means "prettier," 


4 KRAELING, “The Significance". While adopting different perspectives, HENDEL 
(“The Sons of God and the Flood”), R.W.E. FORREST (“Paradise Lost Again: Violence 
and Obedience in the Flood Narrative", JSOT 62 [1994] 3-18), Kvanvic (“Antediluvian 
Event”, 92-99) and DARSHAN (“The Sons of God") reach a similar conclusion that per- 
ceives these verses as an introduction to the Flood Narrative. 

41 V.P. HAMILTON, Jr. The Book of Genesis, Chapters 1-17 (NICOT; Grand Rapids, 
MI 1990) vol. 1, 271. 

48 E. VAN WOLDE, “The Sons of God and the Daughters of Men in Genesis 6:1-4”, 
Words Become Worlds. Semantic Studies of Genesis 1-11 (Leiden 1994) 63-74, esp. 73- 
74; IDEM, Stories of the Beginning. Genesis 1-11 and Other Creation Stories (trans. 
J. BOWDEN; London 1996) 113; C.M. KAMINSKI, “Beautiful Women or ‘False Judg- 
ment’?: Interpreting Genesis 6:2 in the Context of the Primeval History", JSOT 32 
(2008) 457-473. She adds that precisely in this judgment the sons of God were mistaken: 
they assumed that the daughters of man were morally worthy of them, but they were 
mistaken, as the continuation of the story reveals. MARZEL (“Sons of God") claims that 
the adjective nw refers to their fertility, but he does not explain the basis for this 
reading. 
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then this would be an example of the word 310 meaning “beautiful” on 
its own, and so provide support for the traditional interpretation of the 
term in Gen 6,2 ®. 

But even if we do accept this meaning, the question still remains as to 
why the regular expression is reduced to 210 alone. I believe this is related 
to the narrative structure and its connection with the next scene — the 
beginning of the flood (6,5-8) ??: 


A. 6,1-2: When humans began to increase in number over the earth [...] 
the sons of God saw that the daughters of man were maw, and 
they took themselves wives from whomever (72) they chose. 

B. 6,3: Then the Lord said, ‘My spirit will not abide in man forever, 
since he is but flesh. His days will be a hundred and twenty 
years'. 

C. 6,4: The Nephilim were on the earth in those days and also later 
[...] They were the heroes of old, men of renown. 


A!.6,5: The LORD saw how the wickedness of humankind on earth had 
increased, and that every (75) inclination of the thoughts of 
the human heart was solely evil all (75) the time. 

B!. 6,6-7: And the LORD said, ‘I will wipe out the human race I have 
created from the face of the earth’ 

C!. 68: But Noah found favor in the eyes of the Lord. 


The opening of these scenes is strikingly similar: just as the sons of 
God see, so God sees. The sons of God see how "good" the daughters of 
man are, while God sees how “evil” man has become °!. While humanity 
"increases" in the first scene, humanity's evil “increases” in the second, 
and there is even the use of the all-inclusive word 7» (“all”) in the open- 
ing of both scenes. 

In order to encourage the connection between the two scenes, the 
regular expression 7872 Nav may have been shortened to just nào in 
order to establish a contrast with the “evil” of man in the second scene. 
This does not mean that nav necessarily means moral goodness in the 


? Day, “Sons of God”, 81. It is worth noting that in Judges there is extensive play 
with the words 21 and v^», which may have led the narrator to omit the full expression 
and use just 7210. See J. GROSSMAN, Ambiguity in the Biblical Narrative and its Contri- 
bution to the Literary Formation (Ph.D. diss.; Bar Ilan University 2006) 56-58. There 
may also be room for debate regarding the description of the sheaves in Pharaoh's dream 
(Gen 41,5, and later on in the chapter). 

50 Cf. the proposal of MATHEWS (Genesis, 322), who demonstrates the cohesion of 
6,1-8 based on connections between this unit and chapter 5, Seth's line. 

5! MATHEWS, Genesis, 340. 
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first scene; rather, it implies that the usual phrase for “beauty” has been 
abridged in order to encourage the connection between the scenes. 


IV. FLESH vs. SPIRIT 


It is not only the two opening lines that are parallel to each other. The 
two scenes unfold similarly: after the sons of God “see” the women and 
take them for wives, God makes a decree: “My spirit will not abide in 
man forever" — moving away from the original, ideal state. This decree 
limits human power and reduces human life to a mere one hundred and 
twenty years. Similarly, once God “sees” what is happening on earth, He 
is moved to make another decree, which will unleash death upon the 
world. This time, not only will human life be reduced to one hundred and 
twenty years, but life will be wiped out altogether: “I will wipe out the 
human race I have created from the face of the earth". Both scenes then 
conclude with a similar third component: despite God's decree, there is 
some saving grace. Despite humanity's reduced life span, there are still 
heroes, men of renown. Despite humanity's impending doom, Noah has 
found favor in the eyes of God, and he will be saved. 

These structures strongly imply that the story of the sons of God serves 
as a prelude to the flood, as the first step of God's destruction of the world. 
The opening verse of the narrative alludes to the creation of humanity: 
“When humans began to increase in number over the earth and daughters 
were born to them" (6,1). This appears to be a fulfillment of God's bless- 
ing of humanity following its creation: “Be fruitful and become many; fill 
the earth and subdue it” (1,28) ?. Now, indeed, humanity is becoming 
many, but this increase seems to be leading to an unexpected result: disor- 
der and evil. This time, God does not see “that it is good”; rather, “[t]he 
LoRD saw how great was man's wickedness on earth" (6,5). 

From this perspective, the story of the sons of God should not be 
discussed as an isolated unit, but rather as an introduction to the Flood 
Narrative. The story of the giants is yet another example of God's disap- 
pointment with His world. In what sense is the story of the giants who 
take human wives an example of corruption that leads to the flood? The 
answer may lie in the final verse of the opening scene: "these are the 
heroes of old, men of renown" (6,4). These “heroes” are celebrated as 


5 For further discussion, see L.A. TURNER, Announcements of Plot in Genesis 
(JSOTSup 96; Sheffield 1990) 28. After the flood, God repeats this blessing to Noah, albeit 
with some important changes. See also J. GROSSMAN, Genesis. A Tale of Beginnings (Tel 
Aviv 2017) 185-207. 
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the peak of human physical glory, and they are admired heroes, men 
of renown. Yet this physical celebration comes at the price of a different 
kind of quality: “My spirit will not abide in man forever, since he is but 
flesh". In this story, flesh and spirit are two irreconcilable elements; when 
flesh is increased, spirit is reduced ?. Humanity revels in its mighty, phys- 
ically powerful heroes, but the text hints that the vital spirit of God dimin- 
ishes, rather than grows, within their powerful frame. The concept of aw 
— “renown,” “fame,” or literally, “name” — will be a recurring motif in 
the next section of the narrative. The story of the giants, “men of renown,” 
is in dialogue with the Tower of Babel Narrative, where humanity seeks 
out aw for themselves (11:4), yet in contrast with these two stories, it is 
Abraham — the descendant of Shem (aw) — who takes center stage as 
one who seeks not his own name, but to “call on the name of the Lord” 
(12,8) **. It is Abraham, calling on God's name, whose own name becomes 
great (12,2), while the mighty heroes and the tower builders scatter and 
fade away. 

The story of the giants is essentially an introduction to the Flood story 
because in it flesh is elevated above spirit, and the “name” of humanity 
is elevated above the “name” of God. In contrast to these heroes stands 
Noah, who is unique because he has found favor in the eyes of God. He 
does not achieve a “name” through strength and power, but through his 
relationship with God 55. 

Reading this story as a prelude to the Flood Narrative, and as an expres- 
sion of the tension between flesh and spirit, also illuminates humanity's 
new lifespan: “And the Lord said, ‘My spirit will not abide in man for- 
ever, since he is but flesh. His days will be a hundred and twenty years" 
(6,3). How can this number be understood? Some suggest that there will 
be another one hundred and twenty years until the flood before humanity 
is wiped out: “This means, not that human life should in future never attain 
a greater age than 120 years, but that a respite of 120 years should still 
be granted to the human race” 5. This reading is reflected in the Qumran 


> A similar suggestion is raised by Breukelman. He believes that chapters 1-11 of 
Genesis seek to present the image of the "7%, the righteous, as a foil to these giants, whose 
advantage lies in their physical strength (F.H. BREUKELMAN, “The Story of the Sons of 
God Who Took the Daughters of Humans as Wives", Voices from Amsterdam. A Modern 
Tradition of Reading Biblical Narrative [ed. M. KEssLER] [Atlanta, GA 1994] 83-94). On 
the contrast between the divine (rrr) and the human (72) in this verse, see VERVENNE, 
“All They Need is Love”, 37. 

** HAMILTON, Genesis, 271; HENDEL, “Nephilim”, 16. 

55 In the context of this discussion, it is interesting that Noah names his son “Shem”, 
and that this son is the one in whose tents God will dwell (Gen 9,27). 

56 KEIL — DELITZSCH, Biblical Commentary, 136. 
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scrolls and some ancient translations ??, and some scholars favor this direc- 
tion °®. The advantage of this reading is that it explains why people still had 
long lifespans after the flood. Nonetheless, the most convenient reading 
is that God responds to the relations between "the sons of God" and the 
"daughters of man" by shortening the human lifespan. This is expressed 
through the phrase, “his days will be one hundred and twenty years”. 
This seems to be an ongoing description, consistent with the broader con- 
text of the formation of human culture. From now on, people will live 
for a mere one hundred and twenty years, not a thousand ??. While after 
the flood people still lived for several centuries, the lifespan of people 
born after the flood grows noticeably shorter (Shem lives for 600 years, 
while his son Arpachshad lives for 438). A second turning point occurs 
in Peleg's lifetime (from over 400 years to around 200, and people's 
lifespans begin to dwindle until Moses himself dies at precisely the age 
of 120 (Deut 34,7). 

This motif is also present in the Babylonian flood stories: both con- 
clude with the gods’ decision to limit the human lifespan, if not by an 
all-consuming flood, then by other means. In Atrahasis, humanity becomes 
mortal (prior to the flood, humans, like gods, were immortal), and they are 
additionally sentenced with various afflictions that will limit the growth of 
the population, such as infertility, infant mortality, and more 9". In the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, human life is not shortened, but various disasters promise 
to limit his strength and lifespan !: 


Instead of your bringing on a flood, 
Let the lion rise up to diminish the human race! 
Instead of your bringing on a flood, 
Let the wolf rise up to diminish the human race! 


57 In the Neophiti translation; Targum Onkelos; Pseudo-Jonathan; Mekhilta d'Rabbi 
Yishmael; The Babylonian Talmud: Sanhedrin 108a. See further P.W. vAN DER Honsr, “His 
Days Shall Be One Hundred and Twenty Years: Genesis 6:3 in Early Judaism and Ancient 
Christianity", Jews and Christians in Their Graeco-Roman Context. Selected Essays 
on Early Judaism, Samaritanism, Hellenism, and Christianity (ed. P.W. VAN DER HORST) 
(WUNT 196; Tübingen 2006) 66-70. 

58 Such as KEIL and DELITZSCH, quoted above; HAMILTON, Genesis, 269; H.S. KVANVING, 
“Gen 6:1-4 as an Antediluvian Event”, SJOT 16 (2002) 79-112; FoCKNER, “Reopening 
the Discussion". 

>” See J. KLEIN, “The ‘Bane’ of Humanity: A Lifespan of One Hundred and Twenty 
Years”, Acta Sumerologica 12 (1990) 58-70. CHiLps (Myth and Reality, 54) claims that 
Herodotus presents a similar view (History, 1:163; 3:23), but Dav (From Creation to 
Babel, 92 n. 38) disagrees and argues that this does not refer to the reduction of the human 
lifespan. I concur with Day, since Herodotus does not mention one hundred and twenty 
years as a brief lifespan, but as a long life. 

60 Atra-asis, Tablet III, lines 316-333. 

6! The Epic of Gilgamesh, Tablet XI, lines 186-193. 
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Instead of your bringing on a flood, 

Let famine rise up to wreak havoc in the land! 
Instead of your bringing on a flood, 

Let pestilence rise up to wreak havoc in the land! 


If the story of sexual union between giants and humans is read as an 
introduction to the Flood Narrative, then the juxtaposition of a short- 
ened human lifespan and a universal flood is also present in the Book 
of Genesis. 
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SUMMARY 


The identity of the “sons of God” in Genesis 6 is the focus of many studies. 
Those who hold the position that this phrase refers to humans of a certain status 
or genealogical line are faced with a fundamental problem: why should sexual 
union between humans of different status or lineage result in the birth of giants? 
Through analysis of v. 3 and its placement in the narrative, this article proposes 
that the sons of God are in fact the giants mentioned in v. 4, whereas the “heroes” 
described at the end of the story are the results of these giants’ coupling with the 
daughters of man. Interconnections, such as juxtaposition and wordplay with the 
Flood Narrative, reveal how this brief episode serves as a kind of introduction to 
the Flood Narrative. 


PUDIC REVISIONISMS OF SCRIPTURE: 
REVISITING THE HEEL AS A EUPHEMISM 
IN GEN 25,26 AND HOS 12,4 


Pudic reinterpretations of standard OT readings occasionally appear 
in print with the intention of advancing scholarship and stimulating new 
thinking !. Among them is S.H. Smith's proposal that during birth Jacob 
really seized Esau's genitals instead of his heel (Gen 25,26) ?. Smith 
argues that Jacob's desire for the procreative promise of the Abrahamic 
covenant is better represented by Ais reading than the traditional one. He 
appeals to the alternative sense of 1m, “take possession”, as a clue that 
the real goal of Jacob's grasp was Esau's "position of power and domi- 
nance" 3. Smith also engages in an extended analysis of Hos 12,4, a verse 
that reflects on Jacob's birth and includes the pivotal word 3ps, this time 
as a denominative. Much as he did for the nominal 29 in Gen 25,26, 
Smith suggests a redefinition of its verbal counterpart in Hos 12,4 from 
the usual “supplant/take by the heel" to “take by the genitals". The pri- 
mary support for his semantics of apy does not, however, come from these 
texts but from Jer 13,22, where the sense of apy, “your heels", is clearly 
euphemistic. 

Although such theories are often treated as little more than intriguing 
novelties, Smith's has gathered a surprising number of followers. J.H. Elliott, 
for instance, lists “heel” (Gen 25,26, etc.) as one of many euphemisms for 
genitalia and credits Smith with the insight ^. So influential have Smith's 


! E.g., H.H. HIRSCHBERG, “Some Additional Arabic Etymologies in Old Testament Lexi- 
cography”, VT 11 (1961) 373-385; S. GEVIRTZ, “Of Patriarchs and Puns: Joseph at the 
Fountain, Jacob at the Ford", HUCA 46 (1975) 33-54, here 51-53; L. ESLINGER, “The Case 
of the Immodest Lady Wrestler in Deuteronomy XXV 11-12", VT 31 (1981) 269-281; 
M. MALUL, “More on Pahad Yishaq (Genesis XXXI 42, 53) and the Oath by the Thigh", 
VT 35 (1985) 192-200; J.T. WALSH, ““You Shall Cut Off Her...Palm’? A Reexamination of 
Deuteronomy 25:11-12", JSS 49 (2004) 47-58; C.M. CARMICHAEL, “A Ceremonial Crux: 
Removing a Man's Sandal as a Female Gesture of Contempt”, JBL 96 (1977) 321-336. 

? S.H. SMITH, “‘Heel’ and ‘Thigh’: The Concept of Sexuality in the Jacob-Esau Narra- 
tives", VT 40 (1990) 464-473. 

3 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh", 464-465. 

4 J.H. ELLIOTT, “Deuteronomy — Shameful Encroachment on Shameful Parts: Deuter- 
onomy 25:11-12 and Biblical Euphemism”, Ancient Israel. The Old Testament in Its Social 
Context (ed. P.F. EsLER) (Minneapolis, MN 2006) 168, 331. So, H. EILBERG-SCHWARTZ, 
God's Phallus and Other Problems for Men and Monotheism (Boston, MA 1994) 153. 
R.M. Davidson considers Smith's proposal a possibility, while D.A. Garrett is non- 
committal, merely calling it *a different interpretation". See R.M. DAVIDSON, Flame 
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arguments been that their impact can be seen in The Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Hebrew, which cites his article and lists “take by the genitals” as an 
option for 279 (Hos 12,4) *. Consequently, because Smith's conclusions 
have been persuasive and have begun to compete with the conventional 
interpretations of Gen 25,26 and Hos 12,4, his exegesis needs to be sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny. 


] CRITIQUE 


That genitals would serve as a better symbol for reproduction than 
the heel is not to be disputed . What is questionable is whether Jacob's 
intrapartum activities in Gen 25,26 signal his future desire for the Abra- 
hamic promises, and if so, whether they focus narrowly on the procreative 
promise 7. (After all, both the birthright [25,29-34] and the paternal bless- 
ing [27,28-29], for which Jacob longed, have little, if anything, to do with 
human fertility 8.) Moreover, the vocabulary and syntax of 2P92 NMN 
(Gen 25,26) appear to be quite normal for communicating the act of 
clutching the lower leg (see Job 18,9), so that in and of themselves neither 
the participle nor its object invokes anything beyond their ordinary mean- 
ings of “grasp” and “heel”. And even if Smith has uncovered a double 
entendre on 5nx (“grasp” and “take possession"), an oblique reference to 


of Yahweh. Sexuality in the Old Testament (Peabody, MA 2007) 9; D.A. GARRETT, Hosea, 
Joel (NAC 19A; Nashville, TN 1997) 237 n. 172. K.A. Mathews mentions Smith but only 
challenges his notion that the hollow of Jacob's thigh (Gen 32,26) is a direct reference 
to Jacob's phallus. See K.A. MATHEWS, Genesis 11:27 — 50:26 (NAC 1B; Nashville, TN 
2005) 389 n. 54. 

> DCH, 6:540, 541, 906. 

é In Gen 25,26, 279 probably refers to the area just above the heel, i.e., the ankle 
(9079), which has contours that the human hand can more easily grasp. 29 likely refers 
to the same region in Gen 3,15 and Job 18,9, and almost certainly in Gen 49,17 (fetlock). 
Nevertheless, most do not make this distinction but translate 29% in Gen 25,26 as “heel”. 
Therefore, in order to maintain uniformity and avoid confusion, I likewise will use “heel”, 
even when 29 calls for the more refined sense of "ankle". 

7 M. Malul, for example, rejects Smith's pudic interpretation in favor of his own, namely 
that 29%, within the Jacob-Esau traditions, signifies the acquisition of status, property, and 
inheritance. See M. MALUL, **'aqeb ‘Heel’ and "aqab ‘to Supplant’ and the Concept of Suc- 
cession in the Jacob-Esau Narratives", VT 46 (1996) 190-212. 

* R.B. Chisholm Jr., in fact, makes a compelling case for the independence of the birth- 
right and the blessing from the Abrahamic promises. See R.B. CHISHOLM Jr., “Disciplin- 
ing a Deceiver: The Role of Divine Discipline in Jacob's Character Development" (paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Evangelical Theological Society, Atlanta, GA, 18 
November 2015) 1-22. See also G. von RAD, Genesis. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia, 
PA 1972) 278; E. Assis, Identity in Conflict. The Struggle between Esau and Jacob, Edom 
and Israel (Siphrut. Literature and Theology of the Hebrew Scriptures 19; Winona Lake, 
IN 2016) 31. 
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obtaining an inheritance says nothing about the particulars of the inher- 
itance. Therefore, the success of Smith's thesis hinges primarily on the 
evidence provided by Jer 13,22 and the compatibility of Hos 12,4 with his 
translation of Gen 25,26. 


1. Jeremiah 13,22 


Jeremiah 13,22b reads, “because of the greatness of your iniquity your 
skirts are pulled up, your heels (4275) suffer violence" °. Since, argues 
Smith, the foot (739) and the leg (?1w) are near the heel and are undisput- 
able euphemisms, the possibility of the heel functioning as a euphemism 
is realistic !°. More importantly, the context of Jer 13,22 and the parallel 
with disrobing (so Isa 47,2) put the erogenous meaning of 29, as “geni- 
tals”, beyond all doubt !!. 

Although there is wide agreement that 727%, “your heels”, behaves as 
a euphemism for discreet female parts, Smith is much too hasty in con- 
cluding that it refers specifically to the reproductive organs. His reasoning 
is certainly plausible — 3s as a synecdoche for 7'737 — !? but it is also 
empirically lacking, since 2ÿ% is never paired with established euphe- 
misms like > ?. He also fails to consider the fact that as a euphemism 
apy may be restricted to the female genitalia, thereby rendering it ineli- 
gible in the case of Esau !4. 

Nevertheless, since 3pv in Jer 13,22 almost certainly refers beyond the 
heels to something erotic, what else could it signify other than the geni- 
talia? Following M.H. Pope and H.-J. Zobel, I submit that in this passage 
heels represent the buttocks and not the genitalia ^. Heels stand directly 
under the buttocks and, when viewed from the rear, paired heels closely 
duplicate the buttocks in shape and bifurcation. Even if the two lobes 
of the buttocks are conceived of as a unit and associated with the heel 


? Unless otherwise indicated, all translations belong to the present author. It should also 
be established at the outset that none of the ancient versions (LXX, Vulgate, Peshitta, and 
Targums) contain a reading that remotely substantiates Smith's interpretation of Gen 25,26 
and Hos 12,4. 

10 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh”, 466. 

11 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh”, 465-466. 

? HALOT, 873. 

2 apy: Gen 3,15; 25,26; 49,17.19; Josh 8,13; Judg 5,22; Jer 13,22; Pss 41,10; 49,6 (?); 
56,7; 77,20; 89,52; Job 18,9; Song 1,8. 

4 MALUL, “The Concept of Succession", 191 n. 6. 

5 ABD, 1:721; TDOT, 11:316-317, 319. Zobel puts both options before the reader, 
“backside” and “pudenda”, but later in the article (319) chooses “backside”, supporting 
his choice with 2 Sam 10,4. Note that nywa» (1 Chr 19,4) and nw (2 Sam 10,4; Isa 20,4) 
also mean “buttocks”. BDB, 832, 1059. 
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(singular) — as in Rabbinic literature — the physical resemblance is 
unmistakable. In any case, the euphemism is so clever and the corre- 
spondence so acute, that once the reader is informed, the connection is 
instantaneous. 

Apart from the physical resemblance, the directional component of 2p» 
also justifies understanding it as a euphemism for the buttocks. Meanings 
such as “result”, “rearguard”, “end”, “rear”, and “sequel”, which 27% 
and its iterations have accumulated in various Semitic languages !f, includ- 
ing Hebrew, seem to be derived from the more fundamental meaning of 
"heel", which is at the rear of the foot and the body. Consequently, the 
nexus between the rearward connotations of this noun and the buttocks, 
which is also at the rear of the body, may also explain how 27% could 
signify the buttocks, that is, the rear end. 

Moreover, in postbiblical Hebrew the semantic range of 29 includes 
the “lower part of the body" (b. Naz. 51a), the “haunch with thigh, pos- 
teriors" . In b. Ned. 20a, 2p5 is clearly a euphemism for an unclean area 
of the female anatomy upon which men are prone to gaze: “whoever stares 
at a woman's heel will have children who behave improperly" !8. Rabbi 
Simeon ben Lagish specifies that “the sense of ‘heel’ in that Tannaite 
statement is euphemistic, namely, the place that becomes unclean, which is 
opposite the heel [when the woman squats]” (italics and brackets origi- 
nal) ?. Whether this area is directionally opposite the heel (so J. Neusner) 
or corresponds to it in shape and position (so M. Jastrow) °°, that it refers 
to a woman's posterior seems quite secure. It seems, then, that the Talmud 
testifies to the survival of a euphemism for the buttocks that is minimally 
attested elsewhere (Jer 13,22). 


16 BDB, 784; HALOT, 872-873; DCH, 6:540-542; DNWSI, 881-882; A. MURTONEN, 
Hebrew in Its West Semitic Setting. Root System. Comparative Material and Discussion, 
Studies in Semitic Languages and Linguistics (Leiden 1989) 326-327; IDEM, Hebrew in 
Its West Semitic Setting. Root System. Hebrew Material, Studies in Semitic Languages 
and Linguistics (Leiden 1988) 309; M. JasrRow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli, and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York 1992) 1104; M. SOKOLOFF, 
A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantian Period (Ramat-Gan ?1992) 
416. “The idea of ‘behind, the hinder part’ appears in most of the forms”, according to 
P.R. ACKROYD, “Hosea and Jacob", VT 13 (1963) 245-259, here 249. 

17 I EPSTEIN (ed.), Seder Nashim. Vol. IN: The Babylonian Talmud (London 1936) 190; 
J. NEUSNER (ed.), Tractate Nedarim — Tractate Nazir. Vol. 10: The Babylonian Talmud. 
A Translation and Commentary (Peabody, MA 2005) 194-195; JASTROW, Dictionary, 
1104. 

18 NEUSNER, Nedarim — Nazir, 53. So JASTROW, Dictionary, 1104. 

1? NEUSNER, Nedarim — Nazir, 54. See also EPSTEIN, Seder Nashim III, 57. 

20 JASTROW, Dictionary, 1104. According to Jastrow (872, 1104), 1315 can mean “oppo- 
site to” or “corresponding to". He also directs our attention to the similar sounding 11229, 
"rump", “buttocks” (1040, 1104). 
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The evidence, therefore, favors overwhelmingly the meaning “your 
buttocks” (729%) in Jer 13,22, instead of “your genitals”. If so, Smith's 
thesis is jeopardized from the very outset and burdened with producing 
even more evidence to offset the persuasiveness of the foregoing data. 


2. The Coherence of the Conventional Reading 


Furthermore, 3ps as “heel” in Gen 25,26 has the advantage of antic- 
ipating Jacob's reputation as an opportunist and deceiver with a picto- 
rial prediction. Indeed, Jacob's heel-grabbing during birth epitomizes 
his underhanded confiscations of Esau's rights, first by exploiting Esau's 
weakness (birthright, 25,29-34) and then by prevarication (blessing, 27,18- 
29) ?!. Although this is evident through a close reading of the relevant 
passages, the narrator's interpretation of the birth event, invested primarily 
in Esau's etymological epiphany (27,36), cements this understanding and 
puts an end to the speculation: “Was he not rightly named Jacob? For he 
has already plotted against me ("1229") two times. He took away my birth- 
right, and behold, now he has taken away my blessing". As J.H. Sailhamer 
observes: “In recounting the story the writer pays close attention to all 
those elements that heighten the suspense and highlight the deception of 
Jacob. In this regard, the writer demonstrates that Jacob's name (229°), 
which means 'the deceiver' ..., has been appropriately chosen. This is 
one of several stories that bring out this aspect of Jacob’s character" 22. 
Others would include Gen 31,17-32 and perhaps 33,12-17 73. To these 
G.E. Schnittjer adds Gen 43,6: “‘Why did you bring this trouble on me 


?! So L.R. Kass, The Beginning of Wisdom. Reading Genesis (Chicago, IL 2003) 407; 
MATHEWS, Genesis 11:27 — 50:26, 389-390; M. FISHBANE, “Composition and Structure of 
the Jacob Cycle (Gen. 25:19-35:22)”, JJS 26 (1975) 15-38, here 23. Hence, a number of 
English versions favor “supplanted me" in 27,36 (NRSV, NASB, KJV, NJPSV). Actually, 
the heel-hold can have multiple legitimate allusions. For instance, it may also anticipate 
“Jacob the wrestler” in 32,25-26 (see the pun: 2% and 3px) as Fishbane (23) points out. 
Fishbane, however, commits a factual error by adding that in both scenes (25,26 and 32,24- 
31) Jacob takes his opponent by the leg. Gen 32,26 records, rather, the opposite: his oppo- 
nent injures Jacob's leg. 

22 JH. SAILHAMER, The Pentateuch as Narrative. A Biblical-Theological Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1992) 190. “He grabs the heel” (Gen 25,26) seems to be a novel adapta- 
tion of the Semitic yahkub- il, “may God protect”, according to D.K. STUART, Hosea-Jonah 
(WBC 31; Waco, TX 1987) 190-191. 

23 So Kass, The Beginning of Wisdom, 470-471; G.W. Coars, “Strife without Recon- 
ciliation: A Narrative Theme in the Jacob Traditions", Werden und Wirken des Alten Tes- 
taments. Festschrift für Claus Westermann zum 70 Geburtstag (ed. R. ALBERTZ) (Göttingen 
1980) 103; G.E. SCHNITTIER, The Torah Story. An Apprenticeship on the Pentateuch (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2006) 147; M. STERNBERG, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative. Ideological Litera- 
ture and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington, IN 1987) 244; V.P. HAMILTON, The Book of 
Genesis. Chapters 18-50 (NICOT; Grand Rapids, MI 1995) 347-348. 
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by telling the man you had another brother?’ ... Jacob was incredulous 
that his sons had not lied! He interpreted the problem as their failure to 
deceive” (italics original) **. Also relevant is Jer 9,3, which is variously 
translated, “for every brother utterly deceives / takes advantage / supplants / 
cheats / acts like Jacob (a? apy)” ?. 

As a final observation, the narrator seems to have bracketed Jacob's 
life with the word central to this article, apy 29. The nominal form occurs, 
of course, at Jacob's birth (25,26) but it also appears (twice) in his final 
words to his sons (Genesis 49): Dan is represented by a furtive viper that 
bites the heels (fetlocks) of horses (49,17), while Gad will assault the heel 
(rear) of his enemies (49,19). Whatever additional import these predic- 
tions may have, for our purposes attacking the vulnerable and unsuspect- 
ing 29 conveys the stealth and opportunism of Dan and Gad by utilizing 
the same type of imagery that earlier characterized Jacob (25,26). More- 
over, if the viper's behavior echoes Jacob's — as it seems to — ? the apy 
of 49,17 insures that the same in 25,26 refers to the heel, rather than the 
genitals. 


3. Hosea 12,4, 273 


Smith attempts to harmonize his exegesis of Gen 25,26 with Hos 12,4a, 
by arguing that the latter (PrN7nN 279 7022) should be translated, “in 
the womb he took his brother by the genitals” ?*. He claims that the 


24 SCHNITTJER, The Torah Story, 166. In all fairness to Jacob, however, it is more 
accurate to say that he interpreted the problem as their failure to conceal, since as far as 
Jacob was aware (Gen 42,29-32) his sons voluntarily disclosed information about their 
family to the man. Even so, the thrust of Schnittjer's insight should not be lost: the shrewd- 
ness of Jacob resurfaces in a moment of frustration. 

2 ESV, NASB, NJPSV, NRSV, KJV, NIV; W.D. WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions 
in Hosea and Their Relation to Genesis", ZAW 103 (1991) 18-43, here 29; MALUL, 
“The Concept of Succession", 211; TDOT, 11:319; DCH, 6:540, 541; MATHEWS, Gene- 
sis 11:27 — 50:26, 389; E.A. MARTINS, Jeremiah (Believers Church Bible Commentary; 
Scottdale, PA 1986) 83; J.A. THOMPSON, The Book of Jeremiah (NICOT; Grand Rapids, 
MI 1980) 307, 309; F.B. Huey, Jeremiah — Lamentations (NAC 16; Nashville, TN 1993) 
118; J.M. BRACKE, Jeremiah 1—29 (Westminster Bible Companion; Louisville, KY 2000) 
92-93; J.R. LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 1—20 (AB 21A; New York 1999) 539, 543; L.C. ALLEN, 
Jeremiah. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 2008) 113; P.C. CRAIGIE et al., Jere- 
miah 1—25 (WBC 26; Dallas, TX 1991) 141, 144; W.L. HOLLADAY, Jeremiah I. A Com- 
mentary on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 1-25 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, 
MN 1986) 297, 300; M.J. WILLIAMS, Deception in Genesis. An Investigation into the 
Morality of a Unique Biblical Phenomenon (Studies in Biblical Literature 32; New York 
2001) 31. 

?6 So MATHEWS, Genesis 11:27 — 50:26, 900. 

27 So HAMILTON, Genesis 18—50, 670; MATHEWS, Genesis 11:27 — 50:26, 900. 

28 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh”, 471. 
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plausibility of his translation is improved by the parallel between 703, 
“womb”, in the first colon and px, “manly vigor/virility”, in the second. 
Together they create an atmosphere of procreation, which is the back- 
ground through which the verb 2px needs to be interpreted. The repro- 
ductive context, therefore, advocates that 3v be understood as “take by 
the genitals” 29. 


a) 2p as “supplant”. Despite opting for this translation of 27%, Smith, 
nevertheless, assumes that what Jacob accomplishes by “taking Esau by 
the genitals" is a supplanting of his brother, thereby agreeing in a broader 
sense with others who translate 29 as “supplant”, or the like 3. But even 
“supplant” is not without its problems, the principal one being that at best 
Jacob only attempts to overthrow Esau in the womb, since it is plain, in 
Gen 25,26 at least, that Jacob did not succeed. 

In order to address such difficulties, W.D. Whitt, an advocate of “sup- 
plant", conjectures that the tradition of Jacob's birth with which Hosea 
was familiar may have been similar to that of Perez and Zerah (Gen 38,27- 
30). Consequently, Jacob cheated Esau out of his birthright in the womb, 
much like the reversal that occurred during Tamar's parturition ?'. While 
this approach solves the problem of the attempted overthrow (by produc- 
ing an actual one) and is not restricted to Whitt ?, it does so with scant 
documentation and much speculation. Moreover, “grab by the heel”, which 
Whitt rejects on the grounds that it is an “unlikely meaning of a denomi- 
native from >heel<”, is no less likely than the Arabic cognate “follow at 
the heel of”, a definition that Whitt does accept ?*. His claim that “grab 
by the heel” is not attested elsewhere (besides Gen 25,26) overlooks apy 
(D stem), in Job 37,4, where the meaning “hold back" — acknowledged 
as correct by Whitt himself — presupposes the more fundamental idea 
of grabbing the heel ?*. Finally, that 3p» could mean “grab by the heel” 


29 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh”, 469-471. 

30 WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions”, 28-31. So FISHBANE, “The Jacob Cycle”, 23 
n. 35; T.E. McCowisKEY, “Hosea”, The Minor Prophets. Vol. 1: Hosea, Joel, Amos (ed. 
T.E. MCCOMISKEy) (An Exegetical and Expository Commentary; Grand Rapids, MI 1992) 
199, 200-201; MALUL, “The Concept of Succession", 211; H.W. WOLFF, Dodekapropheton 
1 Hosea (BKAT 14; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1961) 266, 273-274; HALOT, 872; DCH, 6:540, 
541; TDOT, 11:317; Vulgate (subplantavit). 

?! WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions", 29. Evidently, Jacob's heel-grabbing was absent 
from the tradition that Hosea accessed. 

?? A similar suggestion was made by H. GUNKEL, Genesis (trans. M.E. BIDDLE) (Mercer 
Library of Biblical Studies; Macon, GA 1997) 290. 

33 WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions", 28-29. 

34 So TDOT, 11:317. D.J.A. Clines, who prefers “delay” to the common “restrain”, 
questions the semantic relationship between the latter and 299, which he feels is limited to 
the sense “attack at the heels" (Hos 12,4) or “overreach” (Gen 27,36; Jer 9,3). (See “delay” 
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can be supported by the twice attested formula 292 tnx (Gen 25,26; 
Job 18,9), for which 27% (the verb) appears to be an interchangeable 
and condensed alternative (Gen 25,26). For these reasons, I submit that 
Hos 12,4 essentially relives the intrapartum activities of Gen 25,26, and apy 
YON NN approximates 17$ 2793 NNN vr (“his hand was holding the heel 
of Esau"). Hosea's edition, therefore, is better translated, “he grabbed his 
brother by the heel" *. Having said that, there is no reason why Hos 12,4a 
should be any less prescient of Jacob's adult disposition than Gen 25,26. 

Smith's rendition, “took ... by the genitals", as opposed to “the heel” 
is a different matter altogether; it is prejudiced by his understanding of 
Gen 25,26 and Jer 13,22. It is also supported by his exegesis of Hos 12,4b 
— the subject of the following analysis. 


b) px. According to Whitt, “manly vigor" is the most popular choice 
for PX among commentators and his choice as well 5°. Smith, not surpris- 
ingly, detects a sexual connotation in the noun and translates it, *procrea- 
tive power" 37, In doing so, however, he fails to reckon with the alternatives. 
H.W. Wolff, for example, prefers “Reichtum”, based on Jacob's accumu- 
lation of property (Gen 32,6.11.22f) and Hos 12,9, where Ephraim claims 
to have found wealth, px 38. M. Malul opts for the more basic definition of 
"strength", as in 12,9 (?), complaining that *manly vigor" is only appro- 
priate when qualified by the firstborn (Gen 49,3; Deut 21,17; Pss 78,51; 
105,36) ??. Malul’s observation has merit, though his choice of “strength” 
is in need of contextual refinement (see below). Wolff's is less convincing, 
as there is a loss of contrast between “in his wealthy state" and “in the 
womb". Moreover, the meaning of pN as “wealth” in 12,9 should hold 
little sway over 12,4, since the prophet is fully capable of exploiting the 
semantic range of such words *°. 


as an option in DCH, 6:540, 541.) Not only is Clines too restrictive on the semantic 
range of 29, but he misses Gen 25,26 where 27%" clearly means “he grabs the heel” 
(see 292 nmm). From there, the concept of “restraining” is a predictable variation of 
its meaning. In any case, Clines’ choice of “delay” is so closely related to “restrain” that 
his extended criticism of the latter is baffling. See D.J.A. CLINES, Job 21-37 (WBC 18A; 
Nashville, TN 2006) 808, 838-839, 875. 

55 So NASB, NIV, ESV, KJV; GARRETT, Hosea, Joel, 233, 237; S.L. MCKENZIE, “The 
Jacob Tradition in Hosea XII 4-5", VT 36 (1986) 311-322, here 312-313; R.B. COOTE, 
“Hosea XII", VT 21 (1971) 389-402, here 392; J. VAN RUITEN, “The Image of Jacob in 
the Targum of Hosea 12", JSJ 43 (2012) 595-612, here 597, 604-605. Similarly, CLINEs, 
Job 21-37, 839. “Take by the heel” is an option in DCH, 6:540. 

36 WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions", 31-32 n. 51. 

37 SMITH, “Heel and Thigh”, 471. 

38 WOLFF, Hosea, 266, 274. 

39 MALUL, “The Concept of Succession”, 192. 

40 So Coote, “Hosea XII”, 389-402. 
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The commonly accepted “manly vigor" is vindicated by its simplic- 
ity: the parallel 7032 recommends that 1182 refers to a stage of Jacob’s 
life. (Here, PX is better translated “manhood” [NRSV, NJPSV, ESV] 
since “manly vigor" may harbor glandular nuances not dictated by the 
context [so Malul].) Both 15223 and 183 are, therefore, temporal and 
locative in nature, pointing to contrasting periods and places in Jacob's 
life when these acts were committed: infancy, in the womb, and matu- 
rity, at the Jabbok *'. And therein lies their significance, not because both 
are tinged with sexuality, as Smith alleges. But even if px, here, has sexual 
overtones, they would only serve to further distinguish the periods of 
Jacob's life, postadolescent (colon B) versus preadolescent (colon A), 
thereby distancing colon A all the more from any sexual or reproductive 
connotations. 


c) 702. Finally, and contrary to Smith's assertion, the invocation of a 
womb, 122, is not an invitation to think about the procreative aspirations 
of Jacob. Hosea is no stranger to birth related matters (2,5; 9,11.14.16; 
13,13; 14,1), and his close up of Jacob's intrauterine activity in 12,4 1s 
simply another instance of this interest. In fact, in 13,13, the prophet once 
again peers inside the pregnant womb. This time he captures Ephraim's 
predicament with the metaphor of an uncooperative fetus whose head fails 
to drop sufficiently for delivery, i.e., “does not remain at the breach of 
children" 4. And yet 13,13 carries no additional reproductive or sexual 
connotations apart from the entirely banal and self-evident notion that 
the fetus is the result of conception. 

And, of course, as the place of procreation 153 connotes procreation! 
But for Smith to attach that idea to Jacob's actions toward Esau — thus 
transforming Jacob from the object of procreation to the subject — is 
to take a position that is entirely unsustainable. If the mere mention of 
a womb suggests procreative intentions on the part of its occupants, all 
kinds of arbitrary and subjective readings would be possible. For example, 
consider Job 31,15: “Did not the one who made me in the womb (7033) 
make him as well? And did not the same one fashion us in the womb 
(ann2)?” Would Smith be willing to argue that the sense here (primary 
or secondary) is that both Job and his servant were created to reproduce, 


^! So WHITT, “The Jacob Traditions", 31-32 n. 51; ACKROYD, “Hosea and Jacob”, 249; 
MCCOMISKEy, “Hosea”, 201. MCKENZIE, “Hosea XII 4-5", 312, 313, 319-320, recognizes 
this contrast (infancy and maturity) but applies it to the original Sitz im Leben of the poem. 
STUART, Hosea-Jonah, 190, insightfully adds that through both events the patriarch received 
a name. 

42 For this interpretation see J. MAKUJINA, “Male Obstetric Competence in Ancient 
Israel: A Response to Two Recent Proposals", VT 65 (2015) 1-17, here 14-15. 
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on the basis of procreative nouns in both cola ?? Consequently, the inabil- 
ity of Smith's exegetical formula to perform in Job 31,15, and elsewhere, 
as it allegedly does in Hos 12,4, demonstrates its shortcomings. 


II. CONCLUSION 


Considering the multitude of problems associated with Smith's redefi- 
nition of 229 in Gen 25,26 and 2% in Hos 12,4, the confidence that some 
scholars have placed in his proposal is unjustified. It was demonstrated that 
as a euphemism 229 most likely refers to the buttocks, not the reproductive 
organs, and occurs as a hapax in the OT (Jer 13,22). This simple observa- 
tion disqualifies the most effective plank of Smith's thesis and forces him 
to make a convincing case for his interpretation by independent appeal to 
Gen 25,26. But Jacob's heel-grabbing escapade at birth, as detailed above, 
chimes with his cunning personality in adulthood and creates no collateral 
incongruities, especially those that can be resolved by a pudic interpretation 
of the text. Finally, Smith's attempt to revise Hos 12,4 also falls short when 
closely vetted. For, apart from superimposing his interpretation of Gen 25,26 
on Hos 12,4, Hos 12,4 reveals no independent or indisputable procreative 
intentions on the part of Jacob that might authorize Smith's controversial 
translation of “took ... by the genitals". 

It should be evident, then, that 3pv in Gen 25,26 and its denominative 
in Hos 12,4 have nothing to do with genital-grabbing and ought to retain 
their literal meanings of “heel” and “grab by the heel”. 


Erskine College and Erskine Theological Seminary John MAKUJINA 
Due West, SC 29639 
(U.S.A.) 

SUMMARY 


S.H. Smith has proposed that during birth Jacob seized Esau's genitals instead 
of his heel. He argues that AP», in Gen 25,26, should be translated as “genitals”, 
marshalling 29 in Jer 13,22 as his most compelling piece of evidence. Smith also 
claims that the verb 2} in Hos 12,4 should be translated “take by the genitals”. 
Although some have been persuaded by Smith, the present author rejects his seman- 
tics, including his understanding of the euphemistic sense of 27% in Jer 13,22. 
Moreover, this article argues for the integrity of the conventional readings of 
both Gen 25,26 and Hos 12,4. 


# For another example see Ps 22,10-11. 


THE HOLINESS COMPOSITION OF THE PRIESTLY BLESSING* 


I. THE GENRE OF THE PRIESTLY BLESSING 


1. Method in Genre Identification 


Numbers 6,24-26 is a unit of poetry ! that Patrick Miller in 1975 
assigned to the blessing genre "characterized by a verbal wish or prayer to 
God to deal in various beneficent ways with the people or individuals" ?. 
Four years later in 1979, Gabriel Barkay and his team discovered in Cave 
4 of Ketef Hinnom, Jerusalem, two silver amulet scrolls of the PB, which 
excited scholars of antiquity and raised all kinds of questions about the 
PB's origins and genre. More recently, Jeremy Smoak has provided greater 
specificity in his evaluation of the Northwest Semitic lexical resemblances 
of Num 6,24-26 ?. He concludes: “The fact that the blessing contained a 
set of lexemes and syntactic constructions found not only in the realm of 
dedicatory inscriptions but also in the realm of apotropaic formulae clari- 
fies its relevance to apotropaic rituals [...] The blessing's language met the 
conventions of language employed in temple ritual in the Iron Age Levant, 
particularly the genre of dedicatory blessings, while also meeting the con- 
ventions of private apotropaic ritual” ^. If, however, Smoak wishes to speak 


* I am grateful to David Carr, Bill Arnold and Megan Warner for their affirming 
responses at the 2017 ISBL/EABS meeting in Berlin. Professor Carr would prefer the 
label P5 (P supplements) to H (Holiness). 

! H. Seebass identifies, among other rhetorical texts, poetic passages in: Num 6,24.25- 
26; 10,35f.; 20,13 (Wortspiel); 21,14-15.17b-18.27b-30; 23,7b-10.18b-24; 24,3b-9.15b- 
19.20b.21b-22.24: H. SEEBASS, “Numeri als eigene Komposition”, Torah and the Book 
of Numbers (eds. C. FREVEL — T. POLA — A. SCHART) (FAT II/62; Tübingen 2013) 87-108, 
esp. 99-100; J.-L. SKA (“Old and New in the Book of Numbers", Bib 95 [2014] 102-116) 
does not include Num 20,13 in his list. 

? P.D. MILLER, “The Blessing of God: An Interpretation of Numbers 6,22-27”, 
Int 29 (1975) 240-251, here 242; contra H. JAGERSMA (“Some Remarks on the Jus- 
sive in Numbers 6,24-26", Von Kanaan bis Kerala. Festschrift für Prof. Mag.Dr. 
Dr. J.P.M. van der Ploeg O.P. [eds. W.C. DELSMAN - J.T. NELIS — J.R.T.M. PETERS — 
W.H.PH. RÖMER — A.S. VAN DER WOUDE] [AOAT 211; Neukirchen 1982] 131-136) who 
argues unconvincingly that the jussive forms should be understood as prefixed conju- 
gation indicatives. 

3 J.D. SMOAK, The Priestly Blessing in Inscription and Scripture. The Early History of 
Numbers 6:24-26 (Oxford 2016). 

4 Smoak, Priestly Blessing, 134. 
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of "genre" as he does, he does not seem to have in view Herman Gunkel's 
seminal redefinition of genre as a formal (structured) convention per- 
formed orally in a Sitz im Leben ?. The identical or nearly identical lex- 
emic representation of the PB in apotropaic rituals and temple dedications 
in the Iron Age Levant does not illuminate the origins of its formal struc- 
ture, only its later functions in society. Martin Rósel rightly observes that 
"neglect of the possibilities of the form-critical method can also be seen 
in research concerning the inscriptions or larger texts that have been found 
in recent years [...] [I]n these inscriptions one has access to genres in their 
primary usage, while in the Hebrew Bible we can find them inserted only 
in secondary contexts, which are therefore altered in different respects" ©. 
In the case of the PB, the inscriptions provide us with later genres into 
which the PB was placed and performed, but larger texts, namely, let- 
ters, provide us with the antecedent genre of the PB itself. This is not the 
same as claiming that the PB originated in epistolary usage, namely, that 
it was originally part of a letter. Letters themselves reproduce, most of the 
time, oral ways of speaking, so that to find a formula in letters does not 
mean that the formula in its early history was used exclusively in letters 
(see n. 8). 

In the ancient Near East, the spoken and literary convention of blessing 
was customary 7, and divine blessing formulae were expressed through 
various mediums in different venues ®. From Semitic texts of the second 
and first millennia, we can subdivide the extant divine blessings by their 
syntactical constructions. 


5 W.H. BELLINGER, JR., *Psalms and the Question of Genre", The Oxford Handbook 
on the Psalms (ed. W.P. BROWN) (Oxford 2014) 313-325, here 314. 

6 M. RÔSEL, “Inscriptional Evidence and the Question of Genre”, The Changing Face 
of Form Criticism in the Twenty-First Century (eds. M.A. SWEENEY — E. BEN Zv1) (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2003) 107-121, here 108-109. 

7 See the long entry in brk, DNWSI 1:198-202; COS, vols. 1-3, contains 52 verbal 
forms translated “bless” or “blessed”. 

8 See J.K. AITKEN, The Semantics of Blessing and Cursing in Ancient Hebrew 
(ANESSup 23; Leuven 2007); M. LEUENBERGER, ed., Segen (TT 10; Tübingen 2015); 
IDEM, Segen und Segenstheologien im alten Israel. Untersuchungen zu ihren religions- 
und theologiegeschichtlichen Konstellationen und Transformationen (AThANT 90; Zürich 
2008); for examples of blessings uttered in ordinary life, see: Ruth 2,4; Pss 128,5; 
134,3; Jer 31,23; cf. also Gen 12:3; 18,18; 22,18; 26,4; 28,14; 48,20; Jer 29,22 (curse); 
Zech 8:13. 
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Table 1 — Syntactical Variations of Divine Blessing ? 


I bless you byltolfor the May the deity bless X " | May the deity bless you ? 
deity 19 


brkt . lyhwh tmn wl’srth tbrkh.wtsm[r]h.wt’rk.ymh. | DINGIR.MES ša LUGAL 


(K. Ajr. 19,5-7) wtbrk [']rsh (Ekron 3-5) | GAL EN-ka ù DINGIR.MES 
I have blessed you by YHWH | May she (Prgyh) bless Sa KUR URU ü-ga-ri-it 
of Teman and by his him, and gua[rd] him and | lu-uk-ru-bu-ka li-is-su-ru-ka 
Asherah lengthen his day, and (Letter of Takuhlina 9b-12) 
bless his [IJand “May the gods of the Great 
King your lord and the gods 
of the land of Ugarit-city 


bless you and protect you” 


Blessed oflby the deity ? Blessed be the deity '* Blessed be X [byltolfor the 


deity] !5 
"nk "ztwd hbrk b'l ‘bd [...] | brk yhw[h] (En Gedi 2,4) | brk "ryhá lyhwh (Qom 3,2) 
(KAI 26 ALI) “Blessed be YHw[H]” “Blessed be Uriah by YHWH” 


I am Azitawadda, the 
blessed of Baal, servant [...] 


From these constructions, we must be judicious in our selection of 
the texts that we claim are apropos to the genre of the PB. I suggest that 
the probable source of the form of the PB will meet four prerequisites. 
(1) With the kind of the nuanced genre distinctions that Rósel identifies, 
the relevant text must represent precisely the syntax of the PB: “May 
the deity bless you" !°. (2) It must precede the earliest possible date for 
the composition of the PB. Before the discovery of the Ketef Hinom 
silver amulets, several scholars perceived the antiquity of the PB !?, 
among whom Diether Kellermann speculated, “Es könnte sich um alte 


? Table 1. transliterations and translations from sources compiled in NWS and Hebrew 
Inscriptions by Accordance Bible Software; and D.I. Owen, “An Akkadian Letter from 
Ugarit at Tel Aphek," TA 8 (1981) 1-19, here 7. 

10 Also K. Ajr. 18,1; Arad 16,3; 21,2; 40,3. 

!! Also KAI 26 A III, 3. 

12 Also K. Ajr 19,7-10; K. Hin. 1,14-19; 2,5-12; T. W. Plea 1. 

13 Also KAI 26 BI,1, CI,1; K. Hin. 2,2. Arad 28,1.7 might add another category if the 
deity was invoked: “Bless him...” (b[r]khl...]: 28,1) and “Bless him and...” (brkh wt[...]: 
28,7). 

14 Also K. Ajr. 14,1 (brk b'l bym mlh[mh] “Blessed be Baal on the day of w[ar]”). 

15 Also K. Ajr. 9,1; 14,1; K. Hin. 2,1-4; KAI 222 A2,6; En Gedi 2,6.7; Naveh 4,1-2; 
see also broken, but relevant Naveh 5,3; 6,1; 7,1; 8,1. 

16 RÓSEL, “Inscriptional Evidence", 107-121. 

17 G.B. GRAY, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers (Edinburgh 
1903) 71-72; M. NorH, Numbers: A Commentary (trans. J. MARTIN) (London 1968) 
58. 
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Ausdrucksweise handeln" '®. The amulets validate their speculation and 
give us a seventh-century terminus ante quem for the PB |”. The relevant 
Near Eastern correspondence, which far predates the earliest proposals for 
the dates of P and H, establishes the PB's terminus post quem (see below). 
The editorial framework around the PB (Num 6,22-23; 7,1; but see v. 27 
below) indicates that subsequent editors borrowed the PB and integrated it 
into the composition of Numbers °°. (3) A purported source of the form of 
the PB must come from a culture that is not merely analogous but “homolo- 
gous," which Jack Sasson describes as a culture that is proximate in loca- 
tion, language and time ?!. (4) It cannot bear the marks of exegesis that 
indicate it was a scribal adaptation of the PB. 


2. Relevant Texts 


The absence of one or more of these four criteria in many texts renders 
them unverifiable or immaterial ?. Germane to our discussion, instead, 


18 D, KELLERMANN, Die Priesterschrift von Numeri 1,1 bis 10,10 literarkritisch und 
traditionsgeschichtlich untersucht (BZAW 120; Berlin 1970) 95. 

1? If Num 6,24-26 was simply copied from the culture (known, i.e., in the amulets), then 
one might conclude with Dexinger that the PB of Numbers 6 was a late text: F. DEXINGER, 
“Die Funde von Gehinnom”, BL 86 (1986) 259-261; this view collapses if one accepts 
the argumentation of this paper that Num 6,24-26(27) was not copied, but thoughtfully 
composed by the priestly authors. 

20 Also BARKAY, “Ketef Hinnom”, 177. 

21 J.M. Sasson, “About ‘Mari and the Bible’”, RA 92 (1998) 97-123. 

22 The texts of the Ketef Hinnom amulets are immaterial because they are identical 
to the PB (K. Hin 1,14-19 and 2,5-12). The direction of literary influence here is incon- 
sequential (whether PB—K. Hin. or Ket. Hin.—PB), because the point is that they are 
genetically related to each other and thus are of no value in ascertaining their antecedent 
form. “May YuHwH bless you with peace" (ybrkk yhwh bsIm, Mouss 2.1), from the Mous- 
saieff ostraca collection, is irrelevant because it has been exposed as a modern forgery 
on an Iron Age potsherd: Y. GOREN — M. BAR-MATTHEWS — A. AYALON — B. SCHILMAN, 
“Authenticity Examination of Two Iron Age Ostraca from the Moussaieff Collection”, 
IEJ 55 (2005) 21-34, here 34. Psalm 29,11, “May YHWH bless his people with peace!” (yhwh 
ybrk 't *mó bslóm), was probably a later redaction into the ancient poem: S. MITTMANN, 
“Komposition und Redaction von Psalm XXIX", VT 28 (1978) 172-194, here 190. Diehl, 
Diesel and Wagner argue that vv. 1-2 and vv. 10-11 form the first and last frames of a 
chiasmus, but the evidence instead favors Mittmann's strophic analysis that identifies 
vv. 1bc-2 as parallel to vv. [3b,] 9bc-10, and thus supports the claim that v. 11 was second- 
ary: MITTMANN, "Komposition", 191; J.F. DIEHL — A.A. DIESEL — A. WAGNER, "Von Der 
Grammatik zum Kergma: Neue grammatische Erkenntnisse und ihre Bedeutung fur das 
Verstandnis der Form und des Gehalts von Psalm xxix”, VT 49 (1999) 462-486, here 467. 
In support of the late addition of v. 5b and 11b, David N. Freedman observes that these 
stick out as two of the poem’s longest lines and they contain the particle ’’ which is “less 
well attested in early poetry as the definite article": D.N. FREEDMAN, “Psalm 29: A Struc- 
tural Analysis", HTR 66 (1973) 237-256, here 250. It is also probable that Ps 29,11b (also 
Mouss 2.1) manifests the inner-biblical exegetical technique of alluding to the entire PB by a 
merism, referring to the whole blessing by reusing only the opening and closing elements, 
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are Akkadian, Middle Hittite and Ugaritic letters, but also two Hebrew 
inscriptions from the Iron Age southern Levant that have adapted an epis- 
tolary form. The Ugaritic scribes borrowed from Akkadian epistolary 
phraseology ??, and even more so from Hittite 24. This shared epistolary 
culture strengthens the possibility of its influence on the PB. As for the two 
relevant Hebrew inscriptions, they are syntactically parallel and homolo- 
gous to the PB, but may exegetically reuse the PB, or vice versa. In either 
case, these inscriptions are relevant because they show us that the same 
syntax and lexemes of the PB in its early history before the Ketef Hinnom 
amulets were most fluidly adapted into an epistolary form. 


“May YHWH bless his people with peace!” (yhwh ybrk 't ‘mò bslóm). Finally, Psalm 29 
employs a third person object, not a second person direct address (“May YHwH bless his 
people with peace") because the Psalm belongs to the Gattung of a general hymn about the 
creator and his actions toward the creation and his people. As for Ps 67,1, “May God be 
gracious to us and bless us and cause his face to shine upon us” (// v. 8), M. Fishbane con- 
cludes, “[T]he clustered technical terminology in Ps 67,2 leaves no reasonable doubt that its 
source is Num 6,24-26 [..] The verbs have been selectively chosen and regrouped innova- 
tively, and there is a use of verbs from both halves of each of the cola": M. FISHBANE, “The 
Priestly Blessing and its Aggadic Reuse", The Place is too Small for Us (ed. R.P. GORDON) 
(Winona Lake, IN 1995) 223-229, here 224; repr. from “Aggadic Transformations of Non- 
legal Pentateuchal Traditions", Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 1985) 
329-334. Other biblical texts with lemmas that resemble the PB can likewise be shown 
to be allusions to the PB: Jer 38,23; Pss 4,7; 20,1; 115,12.14; 121,3.7.8; 128,5; 134,3; 
Ruth 2,4; Mal 1,6 — 2,9; for a possible “common metaphorical usage", see FISHBANE, 
“Priestly Blessing", 224; but GRAY (Numbers, 71) reminds us of our differing levels of 
confidence regarding the direct influence of the PB on other texts. We cannot confirm if the 
Ekron temple inscription (KAI 286) predates or postdates the silver amulets. Gitin, Dothan 
and Naveh concluded that Stratum IC, containing the temple complex, has a terminus post 
quem of c. 700 BCE, but James lowers this to 675-650 BCE: S. GrriN — T. DOTHAN — 
J. NAVEH, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron”, JEJ 49 (1997) 193-202, esp. 198; 
P. JAMES, “The Date of the Ekron Temple Inscription: A Note", IEJ 55 (2005) 90-93. Also 
it does not use the second person object pronouns of the PB: “May she bless him [3ms] and 
gualrd] him” (tbrkh.wtsm|[r]h vs. PB: ybrkk yhwh wysmrk) because of its dedicatory form by 
which the author wishes that the goddess Ptgyh bless the king in view of the temple he has 
built for her. The anthropomorphisms in the PB have analogues of divine favor in Akkadian 
and Egyptian texts (i.e., pani nummuru ‘to make (one's) face shine’), but none resemble the 
literary form of the PB itself (see n. 72). Aramaic letters contain similar blessing elements, 
but they date to the fifth century BCE, decidedly later than the earliest extant representation 
of the PB: “The Passover Letter", COS 3.46 (trans. B. PORTEN) 117; “Report of Conflict 
and Request for Assistance", COS 3.47 (trans. B. PORTEN) 118; “Report of Imprisonment 
of Jewish Leaders”, COS 3.49 (trans. B. PORTEN) 121. Similarly, 1QS (c. 100-75 B.C.E.) 
in col. 2 expands the PB: I. CARDELLINI, Numeri 1,1 — 10,10. Nuova versione, introduzione 
e commento (I Libri Biblici. Primo Testamento 4.1; Milano 2013) 281; T. STAUBLI, Die 
Bücher Levitikus und Numeri (NSK 3; Stuttgart 1996) 229. 

?5 S. IZRE'EL, “The Amarna Letters from Canaan: Style, Phraseology, Idiom”, Civi- 
lizations of the Ancient Near East (ed. J. SASSON) (Peabody, MA 2000) 2413-2416; 
W.M. SCHNIEDEWIND — J.H. HUNT, A Primer on Ugaritic. Language, Culture and Litera- 
ture (Cambridge 2007) 41. 

24 H.A. HOFFNER, JR., Letters from the Hittite Kingdom (SBLWAW 15; Atlanta, GA 2009) 
35; for Hittite influences, see SCHNIEDEWIND — HUNT, Ugaritic, 2, 10, 14, 15. 
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The first germane inscription was discovered on a large storage jar, 
labeled Pithos B, from the Iron Age site at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (a.k.a., Horvat 
Teman). There is a consensus that the site dates to c. 800 BCE on the basis 
of the paleography of the site's numerous inscriptions and the style of the 
pottery on which they were written #. The Pithos B scene includes, among 
other elements, a sketch of six worshippers and an inscription that runs 
vertically overtop an image of a bull 7°. The first sentence of K. ‘Ajr 19,1- 
10 expresses the same lexemes and syntax of the PB, but excludes the 
proper name YHWH (in the PB) which is implied from the context: 


191 [mr ! [sa]ys 

192  'mryhw ’ ? Amariah, 

193 mr l.'dny 3 “Say to my lord: 

194  hslm.'[tk] ^ Is it well with you?’ 

19,5 brktk.ly 5 I bless you by 

19,6  hwh.tmn 6 YHwH of Teman 

19,7 wl’srth.yb 7 and by his/its Asherah. May 
198 rk.wysmrk 8 he bless (you) and guard you, 
199  wyhy 'm.'d|n] ? and may he be with my lo[rd]. 
19,10 y [...]k 10 [...]you. 


Johannes Renz has classified the Gattung of this text as a “Schülerübung: 
Briefeinleitungsformel mit Grußformel (Segensformel)" ?7. This classi- 
fication was recently endorsed by S. David Sperling, who agrees that it 
“follows the epistolary genre and is probably a school exercise text" ?*. 
Whether or not it was a school exercise, we can clearly identify in this 
inscription a formulaic letter salutation that in Akkadian and Ugaritic ante- 
cedents would come after the praescriptio, namely, the heading proper 
with addressee-sender, and before the body of the letter ??. The extant part 
of the salutation includes a familiar greeting of peace ([sa]ys Amariah, 
“Say to my lord: ‘Is it well with you?’), followed by, as we would expect, 
a divine blessing formula, which here juxtaposes two types of blessing: 


25 S. AHITUV — E. EsHEL — Z. MESHEL, “The Inscriptions", Kuntillet 'Ajrud (Horvat Teman). 
An Iron Age II Religious Site on the Judah-Sinai Border (ed. Z. MESHEL) (Jerusalem 2012) 
73-142, here 73; O. KEEL — C. UEHLINGER, Gods, Goddesses, and Images of God in Ancient 
Israel (trans. T.H. TRAPP) (Minneapolis, MN 1998) 248; C.A. ROLLSTON, “Scribal Education in 
Ancient Israel: The Old Hebrew Epigraphic Evidence", BASOR 344 (2006) 55-60. 

26 See B.B. ScHMIDT, “The Iron Pithoi Drawings from Horvat Teman or Kuntillet 
* Ajrud: Some New Proposals", JANER 2 (2002) 91-125, here 95. 

27 J. RENZ — W. RÔLLIG, Handbuch der althebràischen Epigraphik. Vol. 1 (Darmstadt 
1995) 61. 

28 S.D. SPERLING, Ve-Eileh Divrei David. Essays in Semitics, Hebrew Bible and His- 
tory of Biblical Scholarship (CHANE 33; Leiden 2017) 252. 

29 SCHNIEDEWIND — HUNT, Ugaritic, 40-45; A.L. KRISTENSEN, “Ugaritic Epistolary Formu- 
las: A Comparative Study of the Ugaritic Epistolary Formulas in Context of the Contempo- 
rary Akkadian Formulas in the Letters from Ugarit and Amarna”, UF 9 (1977) 143-158. 
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“I [have] bless[ed] you by YHwH ..." (brktk. lyhwh) and “May he bless 
(you) and keep you, and may he be with my lo[rd]" (ybrk.wysmrk wyhy 
'm.'d[n]) °°. Apropos is this second blessing type, which belongs to the 
subclass of blessings that uses the construction “May the deity bless you”: 
a third person prefixed conjugation jussive; factitive/resultative D-stem of 
brk “May x bless”; enclitic object suffix “you”; and active subject “YHWH/ 
he/the gods”. Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 19,8 also includes the second lemma “and 
may he guard you" (wysmrk), which matches the PB precisely. The second 
person point of view in K. *Ajr. 19,1-10 is due to its genre as an epistolary 
salutation; this cannot be said of the third person point of view of the Ekron 
dedicatory inscription |. 

The second relevant Hebrew inscription is The Widow's Plea (TWP) 
ostracon, on which a widow addresses a petition to an official for an inher- 
itance because her deceased husband has left her no sons. Dennis Pardee 
argues convincingly that TWP, which dates to the c. eighth century BCE, 
bears more marks of authenticity than of forgery 3°. The divine blessing 
reads: “May YHWH bless you with peace" (ybrkk yhwh bslm // to the 
forged Mouss 2.1). “May YHWH bless you" (ybrkk yhwh) is identical to 
the PB, and the lexeme $/m “peace” is shared by both ?. TWP 1 uses the 
preposition b with instrumental force, “May YHwH bless you by [means 
of the gift of] peace” (bs/m), whereas in the PB $löm is the direct object 
of the last colon of the poem, “give to you peace” (wysm Ik slöm). From 
the divine blessing form and wt “and now", which often transitions from 
the praescriptio to the body of a letter, Pardee classifies the TWP and the 
plea of the Mesad Hashavyahu inscription (COS 3.41) as a “sub-form of 
the epistolary genre” 34. Like Ps 29,11b, we might infer that TWP 1 refers 
to the entire PB by merism, that is, by citing the blessing's first and last 
elements, “May Yuwu bless you with peace". In the later adaptation of 
Ps 29,11, the point of view of the psalmist vis-á-vis the people of YHwH 
is third person due to its hymnic Gattung (“may YHWH bless his people 
with peace"), whereas in the TWP, as in the PB, the speaker communicates 
in the second person due to its epistolary form. 


30 K., Ajr 19,5-6.7-9(10). 

3! [n another non-epistolary genre: “May the gods of heaven and earth give him 
good health, protect him, and favor him” (italics mine): “The Autobiography of Idrimi”, 
COS 1.148 (trans. T. LONGMAN, IIT). 

32 PARDEE, COS 3.44: 86. 

33 We should vocalize slm in TWP with a long 6 (Canaanite shift Salam — salöm), 
which is written defectively as Salom (vs. salöm PB). The absence of a medial mater (ô) 
in TWP 1 may represent its earliness, since the innovation of medial matres in Hebrew 
inscriptions began in the eighth century. 

34 PARDEE, COS 3.44: 86. 
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The salutary blessings of the K. Ajr. inscription and TWP ostracon have 
formal antecedents in Middle Hittite, Ugaritic and Akkadian correspon- 
dence, in which we find the most probable roots of the PB's literary form. 
To highlight one example, the Akkadian Letter of Takuhlina (c. 1250 BCE) 
was composed in Ugarit and sent to Haia, the Egyptian vizier possibly 
stationed at Aphek *. The praescriptio and salutation are present in one of 
the typical forms: 


Praescriptio: Addressee “To Haia the Great Man, my father, my lord, 
rugum (impv.) "Speak" 
Sender “Thus says Takuhlina the governor(?) of the land 
of Ugarit-city, your son, your servant” 
Salutation: — Obeisance “At the feet of my lord I fall” 
Greeting of Peace “With my father, my lord, may it be well!" 
(Type ID) 


Divine Blessing “May the gods of the Great King your lord and 
the gods of the land of Ugarit-city bless you and 
protect you” 36 


The blessing is followed immediately by the expected body, expressing 
Takuhlina’s situation and request ?". The PB matches the form of this 
letter's divine blessing element, which is also attested in Middle Hittite 
and Ugaritic correspondence. 


Table 2 — M. Hittite and Ugaritic Epistolary Divine Blessings Analogous to 
the PB 


Analogous Middle Hittite Divine Letter 
Blessings 


“May the gods including Ea, the King The King to Kaššu in Tapikka 2 (HKM 2) 
of Wisdom, keep you, the wife, and (your |// The King to Ka$$u in Tapikka 3 


son?) Tazzukuli, well” 38 (HKM 3) 

*May the gods keep you alive, and keep The King to Kaššu in Tapikka 10 

you in good circumstances" 3° (HKM 10) 

“and may the gods protect you” ^ The King to Kassu, Hulla and Zulapi in 


Tapikka (HKM 17) 


35 “The Letter of Takuhlina”, COS 3.94 (trans. W.W. HALLO) 243. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid. 

38 “The King to Kax&u in Tapikka 2", COS 3.14 (trans. H.A. HOFFNER, JR.) 45; simi- 
larly, “The King to Kassu in Tapikka 3", COS 3.15 (trans. H.A. HOFFNER, JR.) 46. 

3 “The King to Kaššu in Tapikka 10”, COS 3.22 (trans. H.A. HOFFNER, JR.) 48. 

40 “The King to Kassu, Hulla and Zulapi in Tapikka”, COS 3.28 (trans. H.A. HOFFNER, JR.) 
50. 
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Analogous Ugaritic Divine Blessings 


Letter 


“May the gods of Ugarit guard you, may 
they keep you well" 4! 


“May the gods guard you, may they keep 
you well" ? 


Talmiyanu to His Mother Tarriyelli 
(RS 15.008) 


— Talmiyanu and ’Ahatumilki Keep in 
Touch with an Unnamed Lady 
(RS 8.315) 

— The King to the Queen-Mother in the 
Matter of the Amurrite Princess 
(RS 34.124) 

— The King of Ugarit to the Queen- 
Mother in the Matter of His Meeting 
with the Hittite Sovereigns 
(RS 11.872) 

— The King of Tyre to the King of Ugarit 
in the Matter of Storm-Damaged Ships 
(RS 18.031) 

— PGN to the King of Ugarit (RS 18.147) 

— Two Servants to Their Master 
(RS 29.093) 

— 'Anantenu to His Master Hidmiratu 
(RS 92.2010) 

— Getting One's Name before The King 
(RS [Varia 4]) 


“May the gods guard you, keep you well" ^ 


Unknown to the King (RS 34.148) 


“May the gods keep you well, may they 
guard you” ^ 


— A Problem with Rations (RS 29.095) 
— Provisions Are Running Out 
(RS 94.2383 + RS 94.2619) 


*May the gods guard your well-being, may 
they keep you well” 45 


Double Letter, From ‘Azzi’iltu to His 
Parents, From Same to His Sister 
(RS 92.2005) 


^! “Talmiyänu to His Mother Tarriyelli", COS 3.45A (trans. D. PARDEE) 89. 


? “Talmiyänu and ’Ahatumilki Keep in Touch with an Unnamed Lady", COS 3.45C 
(trans. D. PARDEE) 90; “The King to the Queen-Mother in the Matter of the Amurrite Princess”, 
COS 3.45D (trans. D. PARDEE) 91; “The King of Ugarit to the Queen-Mother in the Matter 
of His Meeting with the Hittite Sovereigns", COS 3.45E (trans. D. PARDEE) 92; “The King 
of Tyre to the King of Ugarit in the Matter of Storm-Damaged Ships", COS 3.45H (trans. 
D. PARDEE) 93; “PGN to the King of Ugarit”, COS 3.45K (trans. D. PARDEE) 97; “Two 
Servants to Their Master”, COS 3.45HH (trans. D. PARDEE) 110; “Getting One's Name before 
The King", COS 3.45NN (trans. D. PARDEE) 114. 

^ *Unknown to the King", COS 3.45W (trans. D. PARDEE) 105. 

^ “A Problem with Rations", COS 3.45II (trans. D. PARDEE) 111; “Provisions Are 
Running Out", COS 3.45MM (trans. D. PARDEE) 114. 

^ “Double Letter, From ‘Azzi’iltu to His Parents, From Same to His Sister", COS 3.45JJ 
(trans. D. PARDEE) 112. 
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Scribal Exercises in the Letter form 


“May the gods guard you, may they keep |A Scribe Shows Off (RS 16.265) 
you well, may they strengthen you, for a 
thousand days and ten thousand years, 
through the endless reaches of time" ^5. 


“May the gods guard you, may they The Greetings That 'Abniya Might 
ke[ep you well]" 47. Have Sent (RS 94.2273) 


The PB of Numbers 6 exhibits a tripartite structure — three bicolons 
(or couplets) — with a gradated number of words (3-5-7) *. Thus, the PB 
reflects an expanded form of divine blessing, as attested in RS 16.265. In 
particular, the PB likely exhibits a Yahwistic reformulation (6,24) and 
augmentation (6,25-26) of the prevalent bicolon form of the divine bless- 
ing, i.e., “May the gods keep you well, may they guard you”. 

We might speculate whether those responsible for the editorial speeches 
that frame the PB had in mind a praescriptio, which is itself a type of 
written speech. A praescriptio form (message of x—sender —addressee— 
‘speak!’) is complicated by the various quotative frames in Num 6,22-23: 
editorial (third person report of) YHwH’s direct address to Moses, who must 
address the Aaronides, who must address the Israelites. However, we might 
still perceive a message that YHWH gives to, and now must come from, the 
Aaronides: their position as sender, the sons of Israel as addressees (as indi- 
rect object), followed by the speaking verb with imperatival force. 

Word and sender “Message of PGN, your father:” ^? 

"Speak to Aaron and his sons, saying, thus:" 
Addressee “To the king of Ugarit, [my son]," 

“To them" (“the sons of Israel") 
Impv. "Speak" 

“You must speak” 


Whether or not the authors of Num 6,23 adapted this praescriptio form 
is irrelevant to the evidence that the PB adapted the divine blessing from 
known correspondence. 


46 “A Scribe Shows Off”, COS 3.4500 (trans. D. PARDEE) 115. 

47 “The Greetings That "Abniya Might Have Sent”, COS 3.45PP (trans. D. PARDEE) 115. 

^5 A. BERLEJUNG, “Der gesegnete Mensch: Text und Kontext von Num 6,22-27 und den 
Silberamuletten von Ketef Hinnom", Mensch und Kónig. Studien zur Anthropologie des 
Alten Testaments (eds. A. BERLEJUNG — R. HECKL) (HBS 53; Freiburg im Breisgau 2008) 
37-62, here 44; the conclusion of R.P. KNiERIM and G.W. Coars (Numbers [FOTL 4; 
Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, UK 2005] 93) is convincing: "the different lengths of 
the three cola may well be understood as an ascending symmetry rather than as an asym- 
metric composition in need of reconstruction”. 

4 From “PGN to the King of Ugarit”, COS 3.45K (trans. by D. PARDEE) 97. 
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Il. THE HERMENEUTICS OF THE PRIESTLY BLESSING 


1. The PB Supplements and Revises P 


Scholars have long noticed that the language of the PB differs from 
characteristic Priestly style. George Gray concluded, “But while it [the 
PB] formed part of P, there neither has been nor can be much doubt felt 
that it was not composed by P" 5°. He conjectured that the blessing was 
a pre-exilic citation from an early psalm (unknown today) or a blessing 
performed in Jerusalem's first temple ?!, but we lack the evidence to vali- 
date that it originated as a psalm or as a temple blessing ?. By comparing 
the PB's word choices and usage with P elsewhere, Kellermann similarly 
concluded: “Die Sprache weicht also von der bei P gebräuchlichen ab” 53. 
Kellermann, however, was divided about which tradition to assign the 
PB, seeing a connection with D, but also to an ancient tradition of a cult 
theophany of YHWH °*. However, such a cult theophany cannot be sub- 
stantiated, and solidarity with other Pentateuchal sources (whether D, Dtr, 
J/non-P or Pentg) is called into question when we see that they use similar 
terminology with different meanings (see $2.2, $2.4 below). 

There is, however, one theory that merits serious consideration, namely, 
that PB was composed by Holiness priests whose well-known corpus 
of Leviticus 17-26 was not their only nor necessarily their most mature 
work 55, Israel Knohl was the first to propose this for the PB: “If, then, 


50 Gray, Numbers, 71. 

5! Gray, Numbers, 71-72; based on analogies in the Psalter and KTU 2.15 (Nr pnm “the 
face shines"), H. SEEBAss (Numeri. Teilband 1. Kapitel 1,1 — 10,10 [BKAT 4; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 2012] 170) postulates: *eine Herleitung aus einer kóniglichen Tempel-Audienz- 
Metaphorik plausibel gemacht". 

5 As shown by KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 95-96. 

53 KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 95; similarly, SEEBAss, Numeri, 170; C. FREVEL, Mit 
Blick auf das Land die Schöpfung erinnern. Zum Ende der Priestergrundschrift (HBS 23; 
Freiburg 2000) 171. 

54 KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 98; R. ACHENBACH (Die Vollendung der Tora. Studien 
zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Numeribuches im Kontext von Hexateuch und Pentateuch 
[BZAR 3; Wiesbaden 2003] 515ff.) contends that 6,22-27 betrays a postexilic astralization 
of the YHWH cult (cf. Ezek 8,16); against this theory, SEEBASS (Numeri, 170) rightly cautions: 
“Aber eine so einseitige Herleitung der hiesigen Sonnenmetaphorik ist wenig plausibel.” 

> Recent studies on H's compositional and redactional activity outside of Leviticus 17-26 
include: B.T. ARNOLD, “The Holiness Redaction of the Primeval History", ZAW 129 (2017) 
483-500; P.N. TUCKER, The Holiness Composition in the Book of Exodus (FAT II 98; 
Tübingen 2017); M. WARNER, Re-Imagining Abraham. A Re-Assessment of the Influence 
of Deuteronomism in Genesis (Leiden — Boston, MA 2017); J. STACKERT, “The Compo- 
sition of Exodus 31,12-17 and 35,1-3 and the Question of Method in Identifying Priestly 
Strata in the Torah", Current Issues in Priestly and Related Literature. The Legacy of 
Jacob Milgrom and Beyond (ed. R.E. GANE — A. TAGGAR-COHEN) (Atlanta, GA 2015) 175- 
196. 
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the verses derive from one of the Priestly schools, we should attribute it 
to HS [the Holiness School], inasmuch as God's speech in the first person, 
“IN (v. 27), and the phrases ' 15 and 'n av (vv. 25-27) appear elsewhere 
in HS, but are completely absent from PT [the Priestly Torah]" 56. It is 
possible not only to supply the evidence that supports Knohl’s thesis, but 
also to expand it by showing how through the PB the H authors express 
their conception of YHWH's relationship to his people with language that 
contrasts with and corrects P >’. In particular, in Lev 9,22, Aaron “raised 
his hands and blessed the people". Speculation persists about how this nar- 
rated Aaronic blessing relates to the contents of the Aaronic blessing in 
Numbers 6 (PB) 58. Julius Wellhausen thought one would have expected 
in Leviticus 9 a blessing like Num 6,22-27, and Kellermann, followed by 
Reinhard Achenbach, solves the problem by positing an opposing second- 
ary author who augments the Priestly Grundschrift (PS) of Lev 9,22ff. with 
the blessing contents in Numbers 6 ??. While in substantial agreement, I 
am convinced that the secondary author was the Holiness School. Through 
Num 6,22-27, H gives a voice to P's “silent sanctuary". In 2003 Achen- 
bach supported this conclusion, but by virtue of his own influential project, 
he did not explicate it further ©. 


56 I. KNOHL, The Sanctuary of Silence. The Priestly Torah and the Holiness School 
(Minneapolis, MN 1995; repr., Winona Lake, IN 2007) 89. 

57 This follows H's normal pattern: “In most cases the additions [by H] contain 
ideological and legislative material that stresses the difference in the worldviews of the 
two schools [P and H]": KNOHL, Sanctuary, 101; similarly, STACKERT, “Priestly Strata”, 
177. 

58 A. KUENEN, An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the 
Hexateuch. Pentateuch and Book of Joshua (trans. P.H. WICKSTEED) (London 1886) 92 
n. 31. 

5 J, WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des 
Alten Testaments (Berlin 31899) 175; KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 95; ACHENBACH, Vollen- 
dung, 511; contra FISHBANE (“Priestly Blessing", 224) who supposes Lev 9,22 is a perfor- 
mance of Num 6,24-26; instead, the conceptuality and placement of Num 6,24-26 suggest 
that its editors perceived it as secondary to Lev 9,22. 

60 “Auf dem, was die Priester móglicherweise an Gebeten wührend des Opfergottes- 
dienstes zu rezitieren haben, ruht selbst in der hier veröffentlichten Tora anscheinend 
eine Art Tabu, die I.Knohl veranlaßt hat, von den ‘silent sanctuary’ zu sprechen; erst in 
der Bearbeitung durch die ‚Holiness-School‘ werde diese Stille durchbrochen. Nur dort, 
wo sich der Priester eindeutig aus dem Inneren des Heiligtums heraus und in der Rede 
dem Volk zuwendet, um es zu segnen, wird das von Gott hierfür gebotene Wort mitge- 
teilt! Das Volk hat die Tora zu hóren, Gebete aber, die mit der Darbringung verbunden 
gewesen sein mógen, sind im Rahmen des Pentateuchs jeder Verschriftlichung entzogen 
geblieben. So verdankt sich die Mitteilung des Priestersegens einer eminent bedeut- 
samen konzeptionellen Entscheidung! Er lenkt die Darstellung wieder an den Anfang 
zurück, konkret auf den ersten Segen der Aaroniden in Lev 9,23": ACHENBACH, Vollen- 
dung, 512. 
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2. "May YHWH bless you and guard you" (v. 24) 


In Leviticus and Numbers, H prefers the verb “nw (“to guard, keep”): 
a single occurrence of this verb is found in a text that Knohl assigns to P, 
but 34 occurrences in texts he assigns to H °!. In addition to frequency, 
Kellermann noticed that while P uses 122 ( bless", D-stem) in central 
places in the narrative, elsewhere P uses 57 only for humans who guard 
an object, or who are to be guarded or preserved, but never for God's 
action toward human objects, as in Num 6,25 ©. Rather than seeing this as 
an anomalous use of “MW? by P, it is more reasonable that H has adopted the 
ancient Near Eastern divine blessing couplet — i.e., “May the gods of the 
land of Ugarit-city bless you and protect you" — because this represents 
H's own conception of divine blessing with protection. Against Michael 
Fishbane, who perceived in the PB six different actions, Cohen has argued 
from the analogous couplets in Akkadian, and we should add in Middle 
Hittite (HKM 10) and in Ugaritic, that the PB instead betrays “three com- 
posite actions, each reflecting a benevolent Divine attitude towards the 
worshipper together with its concomitant practical consequence” 95, It 
is noteworthy that the imagery of divine blessing coupled with protection 
appears in the leading apodoses of H’s covenant blessings in Leviticus 26 9^: 


"May YHWH bless you" "and may he guard you" 


"then I will give you your rains in their | and you will dwell securely in your 
season, and the land will yield its land. I will give peace in the land, and 
produce, and the trees of the field will | you will lie down, and none will make 
yield their fruit. Your threshing will last | you afraid. And I will remove harmful 
to the time of the grape harvest, and the | beasts from the land, and the sword will 


grape harvest will last to the time of not move through your land. You will 
sowing. And you will eat your bread to |chase your enemies, and they will fall 
the full (Lev 26,4-5c), before you by the sword. Five of you 


will chase a hundred, and a hundred of 
you will chase a great number, and 
your enemies will fall before you by 
the sword” (Lev 26,5d-8). 


9! See KNOHL, Sanctuary, 105-106. P: Lev 8,35. H: Lev 18,4.5.26.30; 19,3.19.30.37; 
20,8.22; 22,9.31; 25,18; 26,2.3; Num 1,53; 3,7.8.10.28.32.38; 6,24; 8,26; 9,19.23; 
18,3.4.5.7; 23,12; 28,2; 31,30.47. 

9? KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 95. I am here reducing. 

$3 C. COHEN, “The Biblical Priestly Blessing (Num. 6:24-26) in the Light of Akkadian 
Parallels", TA (1993) 228-238, here 228. 

9* The Gen 1,1-2,4a creation account contains the blessing-holiness couplet, *God blessed 
the seventh day and made it holy” (Gen 2,3), which is assigned to H by B.T. ARNOLD, “Gene- 
sis 1 as Holiness Preamble", Let Us Go Up to Zion. Essays in Honour of H.G.M. Williamson 
on the Occasion of His Sixty-fifth Birthday (eds. I. PRovAN — M.J. BopA) (VTSup 153; Lei- 
den — Boston, MA 2012) 334-336; see Va in 1,22.28; 2,3. 
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If this association can be made, covenant blessing and protection are 
YHWH's response to his people who guard (ant) his Sabbaths and com- 
mandments Onw in Lev 26,2.3). In Leviticus 26 (H), Eckart Otto notes 
that, “Segen und Fluch begleiten das Handeln,” whereas in P the Israelites 
are not compelled by the rewards or punishments of keeping a covenant 
relationship 9. Instead, the couplet in Lev 9,23 (P?) is, “they blessed all 
the people and the glory of YHWH became visible to all the people" (1223 
nyn-o575N mA TAD NM aYATNN). Thus, in P, Otto explains, “spricht Gott 
nur mit Mose, während das Volk die Herrlichkeit Gottes nur sieht," and 
“Gott ordnet die Errichtung des Kultes ohne VerheiBung von Segen oder 
Lohn” 96, This is why, I would suggest, in P? the priests alone bless the 
people (Lev 9,23.24), whereas in the H the priests wish for YHWH to bless 
his people (the PB). Finally, in Lev 9,23 — 10,3, which Christophe Nihan 
has shown must be read as a single literary unit, YHWH's fire eats (ox) 
the sacrifices and eats (V55x) Nadab and Abihu who offer foreign fire 
before YHWH (9,24; 10,1) *". In addition to YHWH’s consuming fire, the 
response of the people, shouting and falling on their faces, and of Aaron, 
silence, stresses the extreme danger of YHWH's presence. In P* the priests’ 
blessing coupled with YHwH’s deadly presence is contrasted in H by Yuwu's 
blessing coupled with Ais protection. 


3. "May YHWH cause his face to shine upon you and be gracious to you” 
"May Yuwu lift up his face toward you and give to you peace" 


Knohl concludes that unlike P, H is “not at all adverse to using anthro- 
pomorphic expressions" ‘8, Here he overstates the case because P does use 
anthropomorphisms, for example, **a food offering with a pleasing aroma 
to YHWH” 9, More accurately, P implies anthropomorphisms (one infers 
that YHWH smells with a nose), whereas H explicitly states them: “May 
YHWH cause his face to shine upon you" and “May YHwH lift up his face 
toward you”. In the pre- or post-P account, Moses alone speaks with YHWH 
“face to face" (m157ox mia, Exod 33,11; cf. Gen 32,30), and similarly 
for Pent, YHWH knew Moses alone “face to face” (Deut 34,10) 7°. Whereas 


6 E, OTTO, “Forschungen zur Priesterschrift”, TRu 62 (1997) 1-50, here 47. 

6 OTTO, “Forschungen zur Priesterschrift", 46. 

87 C. NIHAN, From Priestly Torah to Pentateuch. A Study in the Composition of the 
Book of Leviticus (FAT II 25; Tübingen 2007) 91(-93). 

68 KNoHL, Sanctuary, 171. 

99 Variations in Lev 1,9.13.17; 2,2.9.12; 3,5.16; 4,31; 6,15.21; 8,21.28. 

70 Not fitting D or P, Deut 34,4.10-12 likely belongs to a late or final Pentateuchal 
redaction: T.C. RÖMER — M.Z. BRETTLER, “Deuteronomy 34 and the Case for a Persian 
Hexateuch”, JBL 119 (2000) 401-419. 
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for Dtr Moses reminds the people that they spoke with YHwH “face to 
face" (Deut 5,4-5.24-29). The “face to face" idiom in these texts depicts 
and intimate communicative encounter 7, whereas YHWH’s face in the PB 
instead connotes one-directional divine favor, as found in similar Akkadian, 
Ugaritic and Egyptian expressions 72. The inverse, a one-directional divine 
anger, is conveyed by Dtr (“I will hide my face from them", Deut 31,17.18; 
32,20) and by H in Leviticus 17-26 with the recurring phrase, “I will set 
my face against that person/man/you” (22/68/0512 15 ^nnn) 73. In H this 
belongs to the chain of apodoses that form YHwH’s responses to those who 
break his covenant (Lev 26,14.17). The positive corollary is found nowhere 
more clearly than in the PB: “May YHWH cause his face to shine on you” 
and “May YHwH lift up his face toward you”. These expressions align with 
the anthropomorphic apodoses of divine favor toward covenant obedience 
in Leviticus 26: “I will turn to you” (2258 “n'a, v. 9); “I will put my 
tabernacle in your midst" (2252102 1277 "NN, v. 11); “I will walk among 
you" (a>>1n3 nban m, v. 12). 

In contrast, P never refers to a figurative “face of YHWH" (mym 15), but 
conveys its own theme by the medio-reflexive use of the N-stem of nN? 
with the subject 17-7123, “the glory of YHWH caused itself to be seen” 74. 
Using this construction, the theophany ensuing from the Aaronic bless- 
ing and ritual in Lev 9,23-24 (PS) is presented by non-anthropomorphic 
descriptors that stress YHWH’s consuming fire and holiness (9,24; 10,3) . 
I would propose that H found in this earlier Aaronic blessing no trace 
of YHwu’s benevolence, and offers the corrective to P's conception of 
YHWH’s awe-inspiring self-disclosure. The second stich of line two “and 


71 See also Exod 10,28; 33,20.23; cf. Exod 3,6. 

72 Ug. Nr pnm “the face shines” in Ug. letters; COHEN (“Priestly Blessing”, 232-236) 
identifies in Akkadian: pani nummuru “to make (one's) face shine"; pani nadanu “to direct 
the face (towards)" ; pani suzhhuru “to turn the face (towards)" ; resa nasi “to lift the head 
(towards)"; resa Suggü “to lift the head (towards)"; Assur...epseteya damqati kenis ippal- 
isma elis libbasu kabattus immir “Assur looked favorably upon my pious deeds and his 
heart rejoiced, his liver brightened”; and a First Intermediate Period Egyptian letter to the 
dead: hsi.t '3t nfr hr n ntr ‘3 im.k “The Great One shall Praise you. The face of the Great 
God will be Gracious over you”: S.R. KELLER, “An Egyptian Analogue to the Priestly 
Blessing", Boundaries of the Ancient Near Eastern World. A Tribute to Cyrus H. Gordon 
(eds. M. LuBETSKI — C. GorrLIEB — S. KELLER) (JSOTSup 273; Sheffield 1998) 338-345; 
cf. Y. MUFFS, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine (Leiden 1969) 130- 
134. 

75 Five times in Leviticus 17-26: 17,10; 20,3.5.6; 26,17. 

74 IBHS $23.1h; in Exod 16,10; Lev 9,4.6.23; Num 14,10; 16,19.42; 20,6; whereas 
Num 14,14 could be understood as H's adaptation of P: 7x7 N-stem with the anthropo- 
morphism, “You, YHWH, are seen eye to eye” (MT ANN nk 92 pyw); cf. Isa 52:8. 

75 “Fire from before YHWH” (mm "2n WN), not YHWH himself, is the verbal subject 
that consumes the sacrifices and Nadab and Abihu. 
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be gracious to you” (Mr) indicates that YHwH will either show a generic 
“favor” 75, or “graciously give” or “provide” 77. The latter meaning can 
be preferred not only to avoid a redundancy of favor with the favor of 
YHWH's shining face, but because it correlates with the imagery of YHWH’s 
gracious provision in H in Lev 26,4-5.9-10 ?8. The second stich of line 
three, “and give you peace" (m»v 7? au"), could refer to YHwH's gift of 
well-being (wholeness) ” or the absence of violence 8°. The vision of well- 
being is illustrated comprehensively throughout Lev 26,4-13, whereas 
no violence in the land is illustrated specifically in 26,5d-8. Outside of 
Numbers 6, in Leviticus and Numbers the two other instances when YHWH 
“gives peace" (ni + Dbw) belong to the H corpus and are associated with 
a covenant: 


ow “nv nr oq “Iam giving to him my covenant of peace” (Num 25,12) *! 
yaxa mov ^nni “I will give peace in the land” (Lev 26,6) 


The collective sum of these interconnections strengthens the likelihood 
that the PB was composed by the H school to inculcate the pragmatic 
ramifications of divine favor toward covenant faithfulness. 


4. "So they must put my name on the Israelites" (6,27a) 


As an editorial addition to vv. 24-27 9^, v. 27 completes the unit by 
ensuring that the blessings of vv. 24-26 are rendered effective whenever 
the Aaronids repronounce them in the future 8. What is important to note 
here is that the usage and ideology in v. 27 militate against assigning it 
to a different tradition than vv. 24-26. The lexeme " (the) name" (nv[n]) 
when referring to the name of YHWH never appears in Leviticus 1—16 (P), 
but appears in this usage nine times in Leviticus 18—24 (H) 84. Alone this 
would not be sufficient to establish H authorship, but it adds to the cumu- 
lative evidence of vv. 24-26 and 27b. Here is not the place to enter the 
debate as to the meaning of the comparable expression “to place the 
name" in D and the DtrH, which could refer to a hypostasis of YHWH in 


76 “an” HALOT $9627; gloss 1 of “pin” DCH 3:272-274. 

17 Gloss 2 of “pin” Holladay $2692; also gloss 1 of “an” DCH 3:272-274. 

7$ KNOHL (Sanctuary, 107) shows that H language does not overlap with P, but with 
JE(non-P); outside of Numbers 6, in the Pentateuch YHWH is gracious (mn) only in JE/ 
non-P: Gen 33,5.11; 43,29; Exod 33,19(2x). 

7? Gloss 4 of “aw” HALOT $9627; gloss la of “aw” DCH 8:365-70. 

80 Gloss 5a of “atw” HALOT 89627; gloss 3 of “ow” DCH 3:365-70. 

5! For assigning Num 25,6-18 to H, see KNOHL, Sanctuary, 96-98. 

82 KELLERMANN, Priesterschrift, 97-98. 

83 SEEBASS, Numeri, 175; CARDELLINI, Numeri 1,1 — 10,10, 295. 

84 Lev 18,21; 19,12(2x); 20,3; 21,6; 22,2.32; 24,11; 24,16(2x). 
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his temple 55, or to a metonymic dual presence of YHWH in distinction from 
ANE thought °°, or to warrior king YHWH's ownership of his conquered 
land by marking his name on his temple as a monumental inscription ®%. 
The warrior king metaphor does not seem to fit Num 6,27 as a complement 
to vv. 24-26, since these verses do not accentuate YHWH's sovereign own- 
ership, but his glorious presence (meaning one or two) 88. Furthermore, in 
Lev 9,23 (P8), the people witness the glory of YHwH, but do not draw near 
to YHWH, a prerogative that belongs in P to Moses and more so to the 
priests (Lev 9,23; 10,3-4; 16,1-2) 9. In this way, “Yahweh’s presence 
among his people, demonstrated in 9,23, involves new obligations, first and 
foremost as regards Israel's cultic representatives, the priests (10,1ff.)” °. 
Therefore, Num 6,27a challenges P's ideal of the exclusivity of priestly 
nearness to YHWH. Now the priests by their speech act of the PB affect the 
transfer of YHWH's nearness to his people. This is precisely the utopian 
vision of H. In response to the covenant obedience of his people, YHwH 
promises, “I will put my tabernacle among you” and “I will walk among 
you. I will be your God and you will be my people” (Lev 26,11-12). 


5. "then I myself will bless them” (6,27b) 


First person divine speech with the pronoun "X is absent in P ?!, but 
by contrast, it appears here in Num 6,27, “And / will bless them" (1x1 
2292x), and is distinctive of H style. To illustrate this from the book of 
Leviticus, with the exception of Lev 11,44-45 and 14,34, which have been 
shown to be H interpolations, there are no occurrences of the redundant/ 
emphatic pronoun "38 on YHWH's lips in the continuum of the divine speeches 
of chs. 1-16, 27 (P), but many in the H collection of chs. 17-26 and texts 
in Numbers. 


85 T.N.D. METTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and Kabod 
Theologies (ConBOT 18; Lund 1982). 

86 M. HUNDLEY, “To Be or Not to Be: A Reexamination of Name Language in Deu- 
teronomy and the Deuteronomistic History", VT 59 (2009) 533-555. 

87 S.L. RICHTER, The Deuteronomistic History and the Name Theology. l'sakken $°mò 
sam in the Bible and the Ancient Near East (BZAW 318; Berlin - New York 2002); IDEM, 
“Placing the Name, Pushing the Paradigm: A Decade with the Deuteronomistic Name 
Formula", Deuteronomy in the Pentateuch, Hexateuch, and the Deuteronomistic History 
(FAT 56; Tübingen 2012) 64-78. 

88 Similarly, SEEBASS (Numeri, 176) avers, “Dies ist nicht nur eine Eigentumserklärung 
der Israeliten durch Jahwe. Das dreimalige Jahwe in 24-26 wird aufgegriffen und als 
Hoheitsaussage erklärt”; cf. ACHENBACH, Vollendung, 514ff. 

59 NIHAN, Priestly Torah, 90-91; M. AWABDY, “Did Nadab and Abihu Draw Near Before 
Yhwh? The Old Greek among the Witnesses of Leviticus 16:1" CBQ 79 (2017) 580-592. 

90 Nman, Priestly Torah, 93. 

91 KNOHL, Sanctuary, 89. 
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Table 3 — Divine "18 in H in Leviticus and Numbers 


n» now mm IN 


I am YHWH your God 


Lev 11,44 °; 18,2.4.30; 
19,3.4.10.25.31.34; 20,7. 
26; 23,22.43; 24,22; 25,17. 
55; 26,1.44 

Num 10,10; 15,41 


mim UN 


I] am YHWH 


Lev 18,5.6.21; 19,12.14. 
16.18.28.30.32.37; 21,12; 
22,2.3.8.30.31.33; 26,2.45 
Num 3,13.41.45; 

similarly, 14,35 


NA DID TOMA MT IN 
amus 


ODDA CNNSI IW OTN mmu 
mmu PAN 


I am YHWH who brought you 
up from the land of Egypt 


I am YHwH, your God, who 
brought you up from the land 
of Egypt 


Lev 11,45 


Lev 19,36; 25,38; 26,13 
Num 15,41 


DYTIT Tp mm IN 


I am YHWH who sanctifies 


Lev 20,8; 21,15.23; 


you/him/them 22:9.16.32 
Ow Tp mm "IN wp |IYmwH who sanctifies you am | Lev 21,8 
holy 
"i Vp | I am holy Lev 11,44.45 
02" mm oux wp | I, YHWH your God, am holy Lev 19,2 


029 ni IN WR [V1] PRIT PN] 
[ox ^3] 


...(to the) land (of Canaan) 
that I am giving you (the 
Israelites)... 


Lev 14,34 9; 23,10; 25,2 
Num 13,2 


DINN N°29 “IN WH [III | ...the land of Canaan where I | Lev 18,3 
am bringing you... 
TAW DINN N°22 IN WR PINA | ...the land where I am bringing | Lev 20,22 
[72 naw] | you there to live in it. Num 15,18 
52» nami oy 225 vnni im | I have given it to you on the Lev 17,11 


altar to make atonement... 


Damon mown Nw [nn 


...the nation(s) that I am 
driving out before you. 


Lev 18,24; 20,23 


nonNcno73m WN DDYN mpm IN 
DUT TA 


I am YHWH your God who has 
separated you from the peoples. 


Lev 20,24 


92 For 11,44-45 as H, see J. MILGROM, Leviticus 1-16. Vol. 1 (AB; New York 1991) 
691-698; KNoHL, Sanctuary, 69-70; ARNOLD, “Holiness Preamble", 337 n. 25. 
93 KNOHL (Sanctuary, 95 nn. 119, 105) assigns 14,34 to H. 
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33 Paan WANA jw “N | I am YHWH who lives in the Num 5,3; 35,34(2x) 
xiv» | midst of it/you/the Israelites 


Other divine X texts: 

Lev 20,3; 20,24; 26,16. 
24(2x).28.32.41 

Num 3,12; 6,27; 14,21.28; 
15,2; 18,6.8.20; 20,24 


In addition to the frequency of the divine "18 in H, the syntax of 
Num 6,27 occurs in Lev 20,3 (H): imperatival force verb directed to the 
Israelite community, emphatic divine “181 and cohortative of result 94. 


DIN INI DNW "3759 won "wn 


“So they must put my name on the Israelites, then I myself will bless you” 
(Num 6,27). 


NIT DNA IDDN INN INT JANA WAIT PINT BS 


“...and the people must stone him with stones, then I myself will set my 
face against that man..." (Lev 20,3). 


In Num 6,23.27, the priests, far from being assimilated by H into an egali- 
tarian Israelite community, must perform the human side of the covenant, 
so that YHWH will respond by upholding his side. The key difference is 
that in PS (Lev 9,22) there is an Aaronic blessing, then a Mosaic-Aaronic 
blessing (9,23), but no mention of YHwH’s blessing. There is no men- 
tion of a covenant relationship, only an encounter of the awesome divine 
presence °5. By contrast, Aaron's blessing in H is doubly transferred to 
divine blessing: “May Yrwn bless you” and the emphatic “then J myself 
will bless you”. 


III. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Holiness (H) priests adopted one form of divine 
blessing known from Akkadian, Middle Hittite and Ugaritic corre- 
spondence to revise P, especially Lev 9,22-23, by expressing their con- 
viction of YHWH’s beneficence toward his covenant people. The results 
of this study indicate four implications for interpreting the priestly strata 
of the Pentateuch. First, this study substantiates a growing consensus 
that *H is composed as a supplement, revision, and expansion of P, and 


9% IBHS $34.6a. 
95 OTTO, Priesterschrift, 46-47. 
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H's boundaries are not limited to Lev 17-26, the Holiness Code" °°. The 
question of whether Num 6,24-26(27), or any other priestly text, was inter- 
polated into its present context must take into account the differentiation 
of P and H ””. Second, in addition to the components of ancient letters 
found outside the Pentateuch, we now must take seriously the evidence 
that the Pentateuch's priestly authors have also adapted a formal element 
from ancient correspondence #. This adds weight to other studies that the 
authors of H belonged to a scribal culture that skillfully employed literary 
genres to express their worldview ??. Third, whatever one decides about 
dating the PB and its surrounding priestly strata 9, its literary design and 
placement creates an important antinomy. On the one hand, the contrast of 
the PB with the surrounding Nazarite vows (6,1-21) and temple dedicatory 
offerings (7,1-89), among many other directives in 1,1 — 10,10 (esp. 5,5 — 
9.14), leaves the impression that the PB is “ein Segen ohne Bedingun- 
gen!" 101, On the other hand, within the Sinai pericope, the PB follows and 
resonates intertextually with the covenantal imagery of the Holiness col- 
lection in Leviticus 17-26, so that the divine blessing of Num 6,24-26(27) 
assumes Israel's covenant faithfulness !%. Fourth, and finally, this reading 


96 STACKERT, “Priestly Strata", 177. 

97 KUENEN (Hexateuch, 91-93) argued Numbers 5, 6, part of 8 and 9 were additions to 
a so-called P?. KNOHL (Sanctuary, 87-90, 105) assigns Num 5,11 — 6,21 to P (with edited 
materials by H) and 6,22 — 10,28 to H. 

98 ILe., 2 Sam 11,14-15; 2 Kgs 5,6; 10,2-3.6; 19,10-13; Isa 37,10-13; Jer 29,4-23.24-32; 
2 Chr 2,3-10.11-15; 21,12-15; Neh 6,6-7.8; esp. Achaemenid letters in Ezra 4,9-16.17-22; 
5,7-17; 7,12-26; see H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, Ezra, Nehemiah (WBC 16; Waco 1985). 

9 J. JOOSTEN, People and Land in the Holiness Code. An Exegetical Study of the 
Ideational Framework of the Law in Leviticus 17-26 (VTSup 67; Leiden 1996) 26; and in 
Lev 24,10-23; Num 9,1-14; 15,32-36; 27,1-11 (all assigned to H by KnoHL, Sanctuary, 105) 
manifest genre artistry as “novellas” that engender “oracular law”: S. CHAVEL, Oracular Law 
and Priestly Historiography in the Torah (FAT II 71; Tübingen 2014); for Genesis 1, see: 
ARNOLD, “Holiness Preamble”, 332-344; K.L. SPARKS, “Eniima Elish and Priestly Mimesis: 
Elite Emulation in Nascent Judaism", JBL 126 (2007) 625-648, esp. 629-632. 

100 Tf, as I have argued, H composed Num 6,24-26(27), and therefore did not merely 
extract it from the culture (known in the amulets and elsewhere), then this text must pre- 
date the K. Hinnom amulets. After its composition, the PB would have been transmitted 
orally or in writing until its later redaction into the Book of Numbers. 

1?! BERLEJUNG, “Der gesegnete Mensch”, 44 (author's italics); K. SEYBOLD called the 
supplements to the Sinai legislation, 6,1-21 and 7,1-89, with the PB between them, a 
“«Rumpelkammer» des P-Bereichs”: Der Segen und andere liturgische Worte aus der 
hebräischen Bibel (2. Auflage; Zürich 2005) 61; overturning this negative stance, in my 
judgment, is the careful treatment of the literary placement of the PB by: H. SEEBASS, 
“YHWH'’s Name in the Aaronic Blessing (Num 6:22-27)”, The Revelation of the Name 
YHWH to Moses. Perspectives from Judaism, the Pagan Graeco-Roman World, and Early 
Christianity (ed. G.H. van KOOTEN) (Leiden — Boston 2006) 37-54 (esp. 43-50); also 
SEEBASS, Numeri, 169-170; and BERLEJUNG, “Der gesegnete Mensch", 43-44. 

102 The evidence suggests that the H priests not only composed, but also positioned their 
materials to be read intertextually within the Pentateuchal narrative: ARNOLD, “Holiness 
Preamble”, 332-344. 
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of the PB might explain why after the covenant curses in Lev 26,14-39 
the authors return to YHWH's covenant loyalty in Lev 26,40-45. Some have 
emphasized the formal parallels between Lev 26,14-39, Deut 28,15-68, 
and the curses of the Esarhaddon and Sefire treaties of the first millen- 
nium !®, Also, like the blessings and curses of Hammurapi and other Meso- 
potamian law collections, Leviticus 26 begins with generalized, shorter 
blessings (26,1-13) and then moves to a much longer list of curses (26,14- 
29) !%, However, unlike these treaties and law collections (and Deuteron- 
omy 28), Leviticus 26 markedly returns to YHWH’s covenant faithfulness to 
the exiles who confess their iniquities. Before the negative "atmosphere" 
of Numbers begins !, the H authors in both the PB and Lev 26,40-45 
express their conviction that the nature of YHWH was fundamentally pre- 
disposed to bless his people. 


Arabian Peninsula Mark A. AWABDY 


SUMMARY 


This article responds to two gaps in the scholarship on the priestly or Aaronic 
blessing of Num 6,24-26. First, prior research has identified the later societal 
mediums through which the priestly blessing was performed, whereas the author 
of this article instead attempts to clarify the origins of the literary form of the 
blessing itself. Second, many have noticed that Num 6,24-26(27) diverges from 
P's style, but have not provided a convincing argument for the tradition of its 
authors. Through a lexical and ideological analysis, the author argues that Holi- 
ness (H) priests adopted the form of a common divine blessing from the episto- 
lary genre in order to supplement and revise P. 


105 For an overview, see D.J. MCCARTHY, Treaty and Covenant. A Study in Form in the 
Ancient Oriental Documents and in the Old Testament. 2d ed. (AnBib 21; Rome 1978) 
112-115, 287. 

104 Hammurapi’s stele includes, “16 lines of blessings but some 280 lines of curses!”: 
J. MILGROM, Leviticus 23—27. Vol. 3 (AB; New York 2001) 2287. 

105 SKA, “Old and New”, 114. 


WER BAUTE DAS SCHIFF? 
GÔTTLICHES UND MENSCHLICHES WIRKEN IN WEISH 14,1-10 


I. MENSCHLICH ODER GÓTTLICH? MANNLICH ODER WEIBLICH? 


Weish 14,1-6 handelt — wenn man zunächst einmal das dominierende 
semantische Feld als Bestimmungskriterium heranzieht — von der 
Seefahrt. V. 2 dieses Abschnitts bringt die Auslegerinnen und Ausleger in 
Schwierigkeiten, denn darin heißt es, die ,,Handwerkerin Weisheit“ habe 
ein Schiff errichtet (teyvitic dè copia xateckebvacev). Schiffe werden 
jedoch üblicherweise von Menschen gebaut. Deshalb ist es in der For- 
schung weitgehender Konsens, dass hier nicht die góttliche Weisheit, son- 
dern die des Erbauers gemeint sei ! — wobei zumeist darauf hingewiesen 
wird, dass diese ja immerhin an der góttlichen Weisheit Anteil habe ?. Von 
diesem Eindruck zeugt bereits die früheste Rezeptionsgeschichte, wie sie 
sich in der Textüberlieferung niederschlägt: Die Vetus Latina übersetzt 
den fraglichen Satz mit et artifex sapientia fabricavit sua und bezeugt 
damit schon für die Mitte des 2. Jh. eine Lesart, die von einem menschli- 
chen (und männlichen) Schiffsarchitekten ausgeht 3. Einige ältere Forscher 
sahen die Lósung des Problems darin, diese Variante für die ursprüngliche 
zu halten ^. Dagegen spricht jedoch nicht nur die bessere Bezeugung der 


! So H. HUBNER, Die Weisheit Salomons. Liber Sapientiae Salomonis. Übersetzt und 
erklärt (ATD.A 4; Góttingen 1999) 173; A. SCHMITT, Das Buch der Weisheit. Ein Kommen- 
tar (Würzburg 1986) 116; H. ENGEL, Das Buch der Weisheit (NSK.AT 16; Stuttgart 1998) 
223; C. LARCHER, Le livre de la Sagesse ou la Sagesse de Salomon. Bd. III (EtB NS 5; Paris 
1985) 790f.; D. WiNSTON, The Wisdom of Solomon. A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB 43; Garden City, NY ?1981) 264 (mit Verweis auf Philo, Spec. I 335, 
als Parallele); L. MAZZINGHI, “La barca della provvidenza: Sap 14,1-10 e la figura di Iside”, 
ViHo 8 (1997) 84 (“sapienza della tecnica"). P. HEINISCH, Das Buch der Weisheit. Übersetzt 
und erklärt (EHAT 24; Münster 1912) 265. D. GEORGI, “Weisheit Salomos", JSHRZ II 4 
(1980) 451, hält es für unklar, ob menschliche oder góttliche Weisheit gemeint ist, betrach- 
tet die Bemerkung aber für den letzteren Fall als Einschub der Endredaktion. 

2 Vgl. exemplarisch SCHMITT, Weisheit, 116: „Wahrscheinlich ist in ? menschliche 
(aber von Gott verliehene) Weisheit gemeint" ; G. SCARPAT, Libro della Sapienza. Vol. II 
(Biblica Testi e Studi 6; Brescia 1999): ,,dono della sapientia divina”. 

3 Die zugrundeliegende griechische Lesart lautete wohl teyvitng dè copia kats- 
oxevaoev und findet sich später auch in Minuskelhandschriften; vgl. den Apparat der 
Göttinger LXX. 

^ Vgl. z.B. A.T.S. GOODRICK, The Book of Wisdom. With Introduction and Notes 
(The Oxford Church Bible Commentary; New York 1913) 289; E.G. CLARKE, The Wis- 
dom of Solomon (CBC; Cambridge 1973) 91. Übersicht der Positionen bei LARCHER, 
Sagesse, 290. 
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femininen Lesart, sondern auch der Umstand, dass eine Verwendung von 
oo@ia im Sinne menschlicher Weisheit in dieser Schrift singulär wäre und 
insbesondere in Spannung zum unmittelbaren Kontext steht, da in v. 5 
eindeutig die góttliche Weisheit benannt ist. Hans Hübner findet diese Dis- 
krepanz mit Recht „eigentümlich“ 5. Deshalb soll im Folgenden gezeigt 
werden, dass auch und gerade unter der Annahme, dass hier von góttlicher 
Weisheit die Rede ist, eine in sich konsistente Deutung dieses Abschnitts 
möglich ist, wenn man dessen Argumentationspragmatik beachtet. 


Il. VORSEHUNG UND SCHIFFFAHRT 


In Weish 14,2-3a finden sich über das Schiff, über das hier zu handeln 
ist, drei Aussagen: 
2a &keivo pév yàp OPEËLS nopicpuóv ÈTEVONGEV, 
Denn jenes (sc. das Schiff) hat zwar die Begierde nach Gescháftsgewinnen 
erdacht, 


2b texvitic dè copia kateokebaogv: 
die Handwerkerin Weisheit aber hat es errichtet. 
3a 168 on, nóxep, diakvpepvà npóvoia, ... 
Deine Vorsehung aber, Vater, steuert es, ... 


Da unstrittig ist, dass sich die erste Aussage auf menschliche und 
die zweite auf góttliche Aktivität bezieht, läuft die Frage nach dem Ver- 
ständnis von ooqía in v. 2b auf das Problem hinaus, ob dieser Halbvers 
inhaltlich zum Vorhergehenden oder zum Nachfolgenden zu ziehen ist. 
In formaler Hinsicht spricht einerseits das zweimalige dé in v. 2b und 3a 
gegenüber pév in v. 2a für die letztgenannte Option, auch wenn dies 
angesichts der vielseitigen Verwendbarkeit von 6é nicht überinterpretiert 
werden darf °. Andererseits fällt v. 3a deutlich aus dem Rahmen, da er im 
Gegensatz zu v. 2ab in der 2. Person formuliert ist und eine Anrede ent- 
hált. Da aber auch vv. 2a und 2b nicht parallel konstruiert sind, darf auch 
dies nicht überbewertet werden. Die formale Analyse hilft daher allein 
nicht weiter. 

Was jedoch weiterhilft, ist eine nähere Betrachtung des motivgeschicht- 
lichen Hintergrunds, denn erst dadurch wird die Pointe des Textes deut- 
lich. Ich beginne bei der letzten der drei Aussagen. Dass die Vorsehung 


5 HÜBNER, Weisheit, 173. 

é Daher wird auch die gegenteilige Position vertreten; vgl. z.B. J. FICHTNER, Weisheit 
Salomos (HAT II 6; Tübingen 1938) 51: „Ganz abgeschwächtes dé (= und); der Gegensatz 
kommt erst 3°. 
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„steuert“, ist eine gängige stoische Formulierung 7. Zu betonen ist hierbei, 
dass es sich üblicherweise um eine metaphorische Redeweise handelt, bei 
der die Seefahrt als bildspendender Bereich dient. Das ergibt sich nicht nur 
aus der Semantik des Verbs xvpepvóo, dessen primärer Bezugspunkt 
(schon seit Homer) das Steuern von Schiffen ist 8, sondern auch aus diver- 
sen Zeugnissen, die Bild- und Sachhälfte getrennt voneinander ausführen. 
Cicero, bei dem sich im 2. Buch von De natura deorum die ausführlichste 
Darstellung der stoischen Vorsehungslehre erhalten hat, lásst Balbus diese 
durch bildhafte Analogien erklären, darunter auch die folgende: „Wenn 
man in der Ferne die Fahrt eines Schiffes sieht, steht außer Zweifel, dass 
es mit Berechnung und technischem Können gelenkt wird“ ?. Die nauti- 
sche Kompetenz des Steuermanns bildet also das Verstándnismodell für 
das Wirken der divina providentia '°, wobei sich schon allein aus der Viel- 
zahl der weiteren Beispiele ergibt, dass die Vorsehung sich weder primär 
noch ausschlieDlich auf Schiffe bezieht. Eine ausführliche Elaboration 
dieses Modells findet sich in Lukians Juppiter tragoedus. Zwar handelt 
es sich um eine parodistisch verzerrte Version davon, aber da Parodie nur 
funktioniert, wenn das aufs Korn genommene Phánomen wiedererkennbar 
Ist, ist es umso bemerkenswerter, dass die Ausführungen zur Schifffahrt 
gleich drei Mal als Beispiel (tg veg tò rapoderyuo) bezeichnet wer- 
den !!. Dass sich die Vorsehung tatsächlich um banale Handelsschiffe wie 
jenem in Weish 14,2a kümmern kónnte, wäre einem Stoiker wohl kaum 
eingefallen: Die Vorsehung ist nach stoischer Vorstellung zwar zustän- 
dig für die Lenkung des Weltalls als Ganzem, sie sorgt auch für Staaten 
und herausragende Persónlichkeiten, aber sie ist ausdrücklich nicht für 
die Schicksale von Durchschnittsmenschen verantwortlich: ,,Die Gótter 
befassen sich nur mit Großem, das Kleine lassen sie außer acht“ '?. 

Geht man weiter zu Philon, in dessen Werk sich (neben Josephus) die 
umfangreichste Aneignung der Vorsehungsthematik durch das hellenis- 
tische Judentum findet, so zeigt sich dort ein ähnlicher Befund P. Zwar 


7 Vgl. z.B. WINSTON, Wisdom, 214, 265. 

* Vgl. den entsprechenden Eintrag in LSJ. 

9 Cicero, De nat. deor. II 87 (Übers. U. Blank-Sangmeister). 

10 Die im Kontext zur Diskussion stehende Frage lautet, ob die Teile des Weltalls 
„zufällig so sind oder ob sie sich in dem Zustand, der alles zusammenhält, nur befinden 
können, wenn sie einem denkenden Wesen und der göttlichen Vorsehung unterstehen“ 
(ebd.). 

! Lukian, Jup. trag. 46.49.51; das wörtliche Zitat entstammt der letztgenannten Stelle. 

12 Cicero, De nat. deor. II 167 (Übers. U. Blank-Sangmeister). Vgl. dazu P. VEYNE, 
“La Providence stoicienne intervient-elle dans l'Histoire ?", Latomus 49 (1990) 553-574. 

13 Das Vorsehungskonzept Philons wurde ausführlich analysiert von P. FRICK, Divine 
Providence in Philo of Alexandria (TSAJ 77; Tübingen 1999). Dass es zwischen Philon 
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finden sich bei ihm etliche Belege für xvBezpváo oder kußepvntng im 
Zusammenhang mit xpóvota !*. Doch nur an einer Stelle ist von einer 
realen Schifffahrt die Rede, und auch hier ist der bildhafte Charakter 
offensichtlich: In De providentia I 25 erscheint die Seefahrt in einer Liste 
von Beispielen, die als Analogien für das Walten der Vorsehung dienen P^. 

Berücksichtigt man das Ausgeführte als Hintergrund für Weish 14,3a, 
so ergibt sich, dass die Pointe der Aussage darin liegt, dass eine geprägte 
Metapher der Vorsehungssemantik in einem nichtmetaphorischen Sinn 
verwendet wird. Es geht hier realiter um ein Schiff. Entsprechend ist der 
Steuermann hier kein Bild für die Vorsehung, sondern die Vorsehung tritt 
an die Stelle des Steuermanns ff, 


III. DAS HANDELSSCHIFF UND DIE ARCHE 


Wie ist dies konkret gemeint? Zu beachten ist zunächst, dass in 
der Perikope von zwei verschiedenen Schiffen die Rede ist : Während 
dem Hinweis auf das Gewinnstreben in v. 2a zu entnehmen ist, dass an 
ein Handelsschiff gedacht ist, finden sich ab v. 6 klare Referenzen auf 
die Arche Noah. Für den letzten Fall lässt sich die Aussage, dass die 
Vorsehung als Steuermann fungiere, gut plausibilisieren: Im Szenario 
der Sintflut (d.h. auf einer Wasserfläche, die das gesamte Land bedeckt) 
ist jegliche menschliche Navigation unmóglich und auch sinnlos. Nur 
noch Gottvertrauen hilft weiter, und entsprechend schreibt der Verfas- 
ser die Steuerung des Schiffes der Hand Gottes zu (v. 6: th of Kvßep- 
vndeioa yerpi). Die Vorsehung ersetzt also den irdischen Steuermann, 
weil es einen solchen auf der Arche nicht gibt. Darüber hinaus fällt auf, 


und der Weisheitsschrift generell viele Berührungspunkte gibt, hat M.R. NIEHOFF, “Die 
Sapientia Salomonis und Philon — Vertreter derselben alexandrinisch-jüdischen Religions- 
partei?", Sapientia Salomonis (Weisheit Salomos). Eingeleitet, übersetzt und mit interpre- 
tierenden Essays versehen (ed. K.-W. NIEBUHR) (SAPERE 27; Tübingen 2015) 257-271, 
herausgearbeitet. 

14 Vgl. z.B. ebr. 199; conf. 115. 

!5 Die Liste ähnelt der oben erwähnten bei Cicero. Zwischen Philons Vorsehungsschrift 
und Ciceros De natura deorum II gibt es auch sonst etliche Parallelen, die es denkbar 
erscheinen lassen, dass sich beide auf die gleichen Handbücher stützten; vgl. M. DRAGONA- 
MONACHOU, “Divine Providence in the Philosophy of the Empire”, ANRW II 36,7 (1994) 
4460. 

16 So auch M. GILBERT, La critique des dieux dans le Livre de la Sagesse (AnBib 53; 
Rom 1973) 104: „c’est en fait la Providence qui tient la place du pilote“. Anders jedoch 
MAZZINGHI, “La barca”, 67, der von einer Metapher spricht. 

17 Vgl. dazu P.C. BEENTJES, “‘You Have Given a Road in the Sea’. What Is Wisdom 14,3 
Talking About? ", ETL 68 (1992) 137-141; MAZZINGHI, “La barca”, 65f. 
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dass sich die Tendenz zur Trivialisierung menschlicher Aktivitàt nicht 
nur auf die Navigation, sondern auch auf den Schiffbau bezieht: Wäh- 
rend in Gen 6,14-15 von einem großformatigen Holzbauwerk mit drei 
Stockwerken die Rede ist, minimiert der Autor des Weisheitsbuchs die- 
ses Wassergeführt bewusst gegen den biblischen Vorlagentext zu einem 
Flof (v. 6: oxsöia) bzw. gar zu einem Holz (v. 7: Ebaov) !8. Die Aus- 
sichtslosigkeit der Situation, mit einem Floß auf den Weltmeeren unter- 
wegs zu sein, lässt die Wirkmächtigkeit des Handelns Gottes umso größer 
erscheinen. 

Etwas komplizierter ist der Sachverhalt beim Handelsschiff. Denn es 
darf als unausgesprochene Voraussetzung gelten, dass ein solches immer 
von einem menschlichen Steuermann gelenkt wird. Wenn es nun dennoch 
heißt, dass Gottes Vorsehung das Schiff steuert, so kann dies nur im Sinne 
einer rhetorischen Zuspitzung zu verstehen sein: Der entscheidende Fak- 
tor, der zum Gelingen einer Seefahrt beiträgt, ist unbeschadet der mensch- 
lichen Mitwirkung allein die góttliche Vorsehung. Es ist nun aber zu fragen, 
wo der Übergang vom Handelsschiff zur Arche Noah erfolgt. Zwar ist ein 
expliziter Hinweis auf die Sintfluterzählung erst in v. 6 vorhanden, wo vom 
Untergang der Giganten (vgl. Gen 6,2-4) die Rede ist. Allerdings wechselt 
der Autor bereits in v. 5c vom Präsens zum Aorist ? und spricht von einem 
Floß, und auch in v. 5b ist schon vom „geringsten Holz“ (£Xoyioto Ý) 
die Rede, obwohl der Vers noch im Prásens gehalten ist. Daraus ergibt 
sich, dass der Übergang von der Seefahrt im Allgemeinen zum Sonderfall 
des Noah-Floßes bewusst fließend gestaltet ist. Auf diese Weise wird auch 
das Handelsschiff (mAotov) aus v. 1 subtil zu einem Floß minimiert und so 
die menschliche Beteiligung an einer gelungenen Seefahrt gegenüber dem 
göttlichen Wirken abgewertet. Das machen in verallgemeinerter Form 
die vv. 4-5 deutlich: Entscheidend sind die „Werke deiner [also der gött- 
lichen] Weisheit“. Nicht entscheidend ist die menschliche Kunstfertig- 
keit 2°: Man kann gefahrlos sogar ävev t£y vng auf das Schiff steigen (v. 4). 
Aufgrund der Allgemeinheit der Aussage ist zu vermuten, dass mit téyvn 


18 Vgl. MAZZINGHI, “La barca”, 66-68, der zugleich (ebd. 73-75) darauf hinweist, dass das 
Floß eine platonische Metapher für den Weg der Philosophie ist (vgl. Platon, Phaed. 85d). 
Allerdings ist auch hier zu betonen, dass die Pointe des Textes gerade im nichtmetaphorischen 
Sprachgebrauch liegt. 

!9 Es besteht zwar die Möglichkeit, diesen als gnomisch zu verstehen (so z.B. WINSTON, 
Wisdom, 267), allerdings ist dies angesichts der Tatsache, dass der nächste Satz mit einem 
nichtgnomischen Aorist fortfáhrt, nicht wahrscheinlich. 

20 Da die Werke der Weisheit hier dem menschlichen Tun entgegengesetzt sind, ver- 
bieten sich alle Interpretationen, die das Ziel der Ersteren in der menschlichen Mitwirkung 
sehen (so z.B. SCHMITT, Weisheit, 117: „Gott will, daß die Menschen alle Möglichkeiten, 
die ihnen geboten sind, ausschöpfen“). 
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nicht nur die Navigationskunst gemeint ist *!, sondern dass der entschei- 
dende Faktor generell nicht in menschlichem Kónnen zu suchen ist — auch 
nicht in dem des Schiffsbauers: Denn solange die Vorsehung mitspielt, tut 
es auch ein Stück Holz. 


IV. VORSEHUNG UND WEISHEIT 


Dies bringt uns zurück zu den Aussagen von vv. 2b und 3a. Ist nun 
erkannt, dass in v. 3a eine die menschliche Aktivitát nivellierende Zuspit- 
zung vorliegt, so liegt die Frage nahe, ob nicht das Gleiche auch von v. 2b 
behauptet werden muss — dass es also die göttliche Weisheit ist, die den 
entscheidenden Anteil am Gelingen des Schiffbaus hat. Dafür lassen sich 
verschiedene Beobachtungen anführen. Auch an den beiden anderen Bele- 
gen für teyvitic im Weisheitsbuch (7,21 und 8,6) handelt es sich um ein 
Attribut der góttlichen Weisheit. Von dieser wird zwar in 7,21 ausgesagt, 
dass sie das Ich des hymnischen Lobpreises „lehrte“, sodass auch dieses 
selbst über den Geist der Weisheit verfügt (7,7), doch liegt der Fokus der 
Aussage in beiden Fällen nicht auf der menschlichen Weisheit, sondern 
darauf, dass jegliches menschliche Wissen und Kónnen die góttliche Weis- 
heit als Urheberin hat. Weiterhin fällt auf, dass in 10,4 die Steuerung eines 
Wasserfahrzeugs (nämlich erneut der Arche) der Weisheit zugeschrieben 
wird, was nach 14,3 eine Tátigkeit der Vorsehung und nach 14,6 eine 
Tätigkeit Gottes ist ?. Dies deutet darauf hin, dass Weisheit und Vorsehung 
Eigenschaften Gottes sind, die eng zusammengehóren und geradezu syno- 
nym verwendet werden können ”. Auch traditionsgeschichtlich lässt sich 
dies durch einen Blick auf Philon erhárten, der diesen Zusammenhang 
explizit festhält: „Denn es gibt keine Weisheit ohne Vorsehung und keine 
Vorsehung ohne Weisheit“ ?*, Es legt sich also nahe, dass hier die göttliche 
Weisheit als schiffbauende Handwerkerin charakterisiert wird. Der Ver- 
fasser schließt damit die menschliche Mitwirkung am Schiffbau nicht aus ?, 


?! So z.B. WINSTON, Wisdom, 266. 
^*^ Vgl. MAZZINGHI, “La barca”, 70. 
Vel. D. WINSTON, “Philo and the Wisdom of Solomon on Creation, Revelation, and 
Providence: The High-Water Mark of Jewish Hellenistic Fusion", Shem in the Tents of 
Japhet. Essays on the Encounter of Judaism and Hellenism (ed. J.L. KUGEL) (JSJ.S 74; 
Leiden — Boston — Köln 2002) 127: „In The [sic!] Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom is synony- 
mous with Providence, controlling historical events and in each generation guiding the 
friends of God and inspiring the prophets.* 

24 Philon, De prov. I 51 (zitiert nach der Übersetzung von L. Früchtel). 

?5 Vgl. dazu die schon genannten Stellen Weish 7,21 und 8,6, die den Zusammenhang 
von menschlichem Verstand und góttlicher Weisheit thematisieren. Dieser Konnex findet 
sich auch schon in Ex 31,3; 35,31-33. 
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lenkt aber den Fokus von dieser weg. Das wirft nun die Frage auf, welche 
Intention mit einer solchen Zuspitzung verfolgt werden soll. Hierzu ist die 
größere literarische und thematische Einbettung zu beachten. 


V. DAS GENERALTHEMA GÓTZENKULT 


Die hier interessierenden Verse sind Teil eines Exkurses, der von 13,1 bis 
15,19 reicht und den Gótzendienst zum Thema hat 7°. Dieser Exkurs gliedert 
sich in zwei kürzere Rahmenteile über die Verehrung von Naturelementen 
(13,1-9) bzw. Tieren (15,14-19) sowie einen längeren Zentralteil (13,10 — 
15,13), der die Verehrung von selbst verfertigten Gótterbildern thematisiert. 
Unstrittig ist weiterhin, dass der Zentralteil als Ringkomposition gestaltet 
ist: In den beiden Teilen eines äußeren Rings (13,11-19/15,7-13) wird am 
Beispiel eines Schnitzers bzw. Tópfers der Herstellungsprozess von Gót- 
terbildern karikierend dargestellt. Die beiden Teile des inneren Rings teilen 
die formale Gemeinsamkeit, dass sie als Anrede an Gott gestaltet sind ?". 
Der Mittelteil (14,11-31) schlieBlich thematisiert das Gericht über Gótzen 
(vv. 11-14) und Gótzenverehrer (v. 30f.) sowie die Entstehung, Entwick- 
lung und die Folgen des Gótzenkults (vv. 15-29) 78: 


I. Anbetung von Elementen (13,1-9) 
II. Anbetung von Artefakten (13,10 — 15,13) 
A Gé6tzenbilder aus Holz (13,11-19) 
B Anrede an Gott und Lobpreis seines Waltens (14,1-10) 
C Generalkritik am Gótzenkult (14,11-31) 
B' Anrede an Gott und Lobpreis seines Waltens (15,1-6) 
A' Gótzenbilder aus Ton (15,7-13) 
III. Anbetung von Tieren (15,14-19) 


Das Generalthema des Exkurses ist somit die Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem Götzenkult, die in der literarischen Mitte in den Gerichtsaussagen 
über Gótzen und Gótzendiener kulminiert. Es ist nun zu fragen, worin der 
spezifische Beitrag des Motivfelds von Schiffbau und Seefahrt hierzu 
liegt: Denn es ist auffällig, dass von v. 2 bis v. 7 vom Gótzendienst über- 
haupt nicht die Rede ist, diese Verse aber von Aussagen zu diesem Thema 


26 Zur folgenden Gliederung vgl. grundlegend GILBERT, La critique, 245-257. 

27 [m ersten Teil beginnt die Gottesrede erst mit v. 3, es ist aber wegen des Themen- und 
Personenwechsels offensichtlich, dass die Zäsur vor v. 1 zu setzen ist. Strittiger ist die Frage 
nach dem Ende dieses Abschnitts. Man wird wohl zugestehen müssen, dass der Übergang 
zwischen Teil B und C ein flieBender ist. 

28 Das folgende Schema orientiert sich an GILBERT, La critique, 253f. 
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gerahmt werden (v. 1 bzw. 8-10). Daher sind zunächst diese Aussagen zu 
betrachten. V. 1 beschreibt das Verhalten eines Menschen, der ein Holz 
anruft, „das morscher ist als das Schiff, das ihn trägt“. Zwei Antithesen 
werden hier sichtbar: Zum einen der Gegensatz zwischen dem minder- 
wertigen Holz des angerufenen Gótzen und dem Holz des Schiffes, das 
zumindest von besserer Qualitàt ist als das erstgenannte. Hierdurch wird 
die Verhaltensweise des Mannes als absurd charakterisiert. Zum ande- 
ren werden zwei verschiedene Verwendungsweisen des Materials Holz 
benannt: Man kann daraus (nutzlose) Gótzen oder (nützliche) Schiffe her- 
stellen. Beide Gegensatzpaare haben eine Entsprechung im vorangehen- 
den Beispiel vom Schnitzer, auf das in v. 1 mit naAıv referiert wird: Der 
Schnitzer fertigt aus dem guten Holz ein nützliches Gefäß (v. 11: xpnroi- 
uov okedoc), aus dem Abfall dieses Holzes (v. 12: ånóßànpa eig o60&v 
eUypnotov), der zu nichts anderem mehr taugt, hingegen einen Gótzen. 
Beim kompositionellen Pendant des Tópfers spielt zwar die Materialquali- 
tät keine Rolle mehr, doch wird auch hier der „törichte Gott“ (v. 8) den 
„dienstbaren Gefäßen“ (v. 7: dobAa okebn) gegenübergestellt, wobei 
alles aus dem gleichen Ton geformt ist — sogar der Tópfer selbst, der als 
Mensch aus Erde geschaffen wurde (v. 8). Es entsteht daher zunächst der 
Eindruck, dass in allen drei Abschnitten die Verwendung des Rohstoffs 
Holz bzw. Ton thematisiert ist, die richtig oder falsch sein kann ”°. Dies ist 
zwar zutreffend, erfasst aber dennoch nur einen Teilaspekt, denn dem Ver- 
fasser geht es ja nicht darum, zum richtigen Umgang mit Holz anzuleiten. 
Dieser ist nur die Kontrastfolie, um die Herstellung der Gótzen als absurd 
zu profilieren. Deshalb ist den beiden oben genannten Gegensatzpaaren 
noch ein übergeordnetes drittes hinzuzufügen, das sich auch im literari- 
schen Aufbau widerspiegelt: nämlich der Gegensatz zwischen der Nutz- 
losigkeit der Götzen (äußerer Ring A/A’) und der Wirkmächtigkeit Gottes 
(innerer Ring B/B’). Diese herauszustellen ist demnach das Ziel des hier 
interessierenden Abschnitts 14,1-10. 

War die Gótzenthematik in v. 1b nur kurz angeklungen, so kommt 
der Autor am Ende des Abschnitts in umso wuchtigerer Sprache darauf 
zurück: 


(7) Denn gesegnet ist das Holz, durch das Gerechtigkeit geschieht; 
(8a) das handgemachte aber, dies ist verflucht und der, der es gemacht hat, 


(8b) weil der eine es hergestellt hat, das andere, Vergängliche, aber Gott genannt 
wurde. 


29 Vel. die Gliederungsüberschrift zu 14,1-10 bei ENGEL, Weisheit, 219: „Auf Holz 
kann je nach Verwendung Segen oder Fluch liegen“. 
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Zwar ist aufgrund von v. 8b klar, dass mit dem Handgemachten der 
Gótze gemeint ist. Das ändert aber nichts daran, dass v. 8b als allgemein- 
gültige Sentenz formuliert ist. Ob tò yetponointov mit S0Aov zu ergänzen 
oder als substantiviertes Adjektiv zu verstehen ist, bleibt bewusst offen °°. 
So entsteht einerseits der Eindruck, es sei hier von zwei Arten von Hólzern 
die Rede, nàmlich von einem von Hand bearbeiteten und einem nicht von 
Hand bearbeiteten, andererseits ist aber auch eine Aussage von grundsätz- 
licherer Tragweite impliziert. Deshalb ist den drei oben genannten Gegen- 
satzpaaren noch ein viertes an die Seite zu stellen, nämlich jenes zwischen 
dem von menschlicher Hand Hergestellten und dem von der Hand Gottes 
Gewirkten. 

Damit klärt sich nun die Argumentationslogik unserer Perikope Weish 
14,1-10. Da es dem Autor darum geht, handwerklich hergestellte Gótzen- 
bilder zu diffamieren, stellt er in bewusster rhetorischer Zuspitzung jeg- 
liche menschliche téyvn der göttlichen Weisheit und Vorsehung gegen- 
über 3!. Der Kern des Arguments ist also: Wenn weder die Kunstfertigkeit 
des Schiffsbauers noch diejenige des Steuermanns den entscheidenden 
Faktor für das Gelingen einer Schifffahrt darstellen (vgl. v. 4), weil allein 
die Hand Gottes diese garantieren kann, dann kann ein von Hand gemach- 
tes Gótzenbild erst recht nichts dazu beitragen. Dass der Autor hierfür zu 
Illustrationszwecken gerade Schiffbau und Navigation herausgreift, dürfte 
einen konkreten religionsgeschichtlichen Anhaltspunkt haben: Diese beiden 
Kunstfertigkeiten gehóren zu den Kernkompetenzen der graeco-ägyptischen 
Góttin Isis ?. In polemischer Zuspitzung überträgt dies der Autor auf die 
Weisheit: Im Gegensatz zu Gótzen wie Isis kann die Weisheit alles — 
manchmal baut sie sogar Schiffe. 


Katholisch-Theologische Fakultät Daniel LANZINGER 
Rheinisch Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universität Bonn 

Regina-Pacis-Weg la 

D-53113 Bonn 


30 Für die erste Lösung entscheiden sich z.B. aktuellen Versionen der Einheitsüberset- 
zung und der Lutherbibel, die zweite findet sich in der LXX Deutsch. 

3! Dazu passt, dass téyvn im Weisheitsbuch auch sonst immer negativ verwendet 
wird: vgl. 13,10 (Herstellung von Gótzenbildern); 14,19 (Herstellung einer Statue für den 
Herrscherkult); 17,7 (Magie). 

32 Vgl. dazu ausführlich MAZZINGHI, “La barca", 75-88; J.S. KLOPPENBORG, “Isis and 
Sophia in the Book of Wisdom", HTR 75 (1982) 57-84. Zuständigkeit für den Schiffbau 
wird außerdem auch Athene zugeschrieben, vgl. WINSTON, Wisdom, 264f. 
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SUMMARY 


This article examines the relation between divine and human activity in 
Wis 14,1-10. The starting point is the question whether “wisdom the artificer" in 
v. 2 refers to a divine or a human entity. It is argued that only the former possibil- 
ity coheres with the pragmatic function of the paragraph in question: The author 
aims at downplaying any human activity to accentuate the power of divine wis- 
dom and providence. This ultimately fits with the broader literary context, i.e. the 
polemics against idols, which are characterized as man-made artefacts and con- 
trasted with God's power. 


LOYAL TO THE TEXT AND TO THE KING? 
A COMMENTARY ON DAN 11,6-9 OG 


The last part of the Book of Daniel is known for the supernatural reve- 
lations bestowed upon the prophet. From ch. 7 to ch. 12 the Jewish exile 
is recipient of three distinct visions. In ch. 7 he has a mysterious dream 
in which four hybrid beasts emerge from the great Sea and wield power 
until the heavenly court decrees their end and that their authority is to be 
conferred to a human figure. In ch. 8 the protagonist observes the fantas- 
tic clash between a ram and a goat, each endowed with horns of different 
number and size. Daniel is baffled by the scenes he perceives, even though 
an angelic creature helps him to decipher the divine message that is being 
conveyed to him. The events which are bound to happen in a distant future 
are more clearly related to him in a celestial final encounter described 
in chs. 10-12. The protagonist finds himself on the bank of River Tigris, 
while a shining messenger approaches to tell him what is written in the 
Book of Truth (10,4.21). 

These facts can be easily compared with extracts from old chronicles. 
What we read in ch. 11 is basically a short note on the Persian era (v. 2b), 
a brief mention of Alexander's conquests (vv. 3-4), a notice on the Ptole- 
mies' rise to power (vv. 5-6), the third Syrian war (vv. 7-9), and then a 
more detailed record of the time spanning from Antiochus III’s rise to the 
death of Antiochus IV (vv. 10-45). 

The language of the MT is at times poor !. The presence of distinc- 
tive glosses has even suggested that the final redactor of the passage 
borrowed a narrative which may have included vv. 3-20 (substantially 
re-elaborated in their final form) + 25-26 + 29-30a ?. As far as the OG 
text is concerned, some preliminary observations on the character of 
the Greek section are in order. I will then concentrate on Dan 11,6-9, 


! “The quality of the Hebrew in this chapter is exceptionally poor" (J.J. COLLINS, 
Daniel. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel [Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 1993] 377). 
See R.H. CHARLES, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford 
1929) 268-270. 

? P.L. REDDIT, “Daniel 11 and the Sociohistorical Setting of the Book of Daniel”, 
CBQ 60 (1998) 463-474, 471. An overview of the most important exegetical contributions 
on Daniel 11 can be found in B. Scornıc, “Is Daniel 11:1-19 Based on a Ptolemaic Narra- 
tive?”, JSJ 45 (2014) 157-184. 
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first discussing briefly the MT, and secondly providing a commentary 
on the Greek prose, so as to understand the ancient translator's attitude 
to his sacred text. 


I. DANIEL 8-129868 


Dissimilar translational techniques across the chapters of the Greek 
text may suggest that the present version arises from a collection of 
translations of different portions of the Semitic work (i.e. ch. 1, ch. 2, 
ch. 3, chs. 4-6, ch. 7 and chs. 8-12) 3. Chapters 8-12 are unified by 
specific lexical preferences. The recurrent Hebrew root r2 ^ corresponds 
to Stavoéopat °, TNN is rendered with 6páo °, 927 is npóotaypa ?, yp 
is mainly translated with cuvtéA.eia 8. Some nouns are not easily recog- 
nized: 928 is first translated with àoctrp (8,10 bis) and subsequently 
rendered with aîyuoAmoia C27?, 8,11), with nANdog (10,1), skipped 
(8,12) or somehow misunderstood (gpnudo, from 178? 8,13). The word 
28, a designation for Palestine, is either replaced by a reference to a 
cardinal point (Boppàc) well suggested by the context (8,9), or omitted 
(11,41), or connected with the root nas, in 0éAnois (11,16.45). Greek 
öbvväotng appears as the favourite term for chiefs and officials (8,24; 
9,6.8; 11,5.15) ?. 

The OG text certainly reproduces its Hebrew Vorlage with great care. 
Some typical Semitic expressions are given in calques (e.g. £óoxa TO npó- 
ownôv ov Eri xóptov, 9,3) and obscure lexemes are scrupulously rendered 
with transliterations such as QAap (8,2.16), peApovvt (8,13), pag (10,5), 
Oapois (10,6). At times it is possible to detect readings of similar signs, 
peculiar segmentations of the original consonants, duplications, inversions, 
additions, changes of one or more letters, alternative interpretations of 


3 See the overview provided by R.T. McLav, “Daniel (Old Greek and Theodot- 
ion)", T&T Clark Companion to the Septuagint (ed. J.K. AITKEN) (London — New 
York 2015) 544-554, and my own contribution in “Daniel”, Handbuch zur Septua- 
ginta, Bd. 1: Einleitung in die Septuaginta (ed. S. KREUZER) (Gütersloh 2016) 635- 
646. 

4 See Dan 8,5.16.17.21.23.27; 9,2.22.23; 10,1.11.12.14; 11,30.33.37.45; 12,8.10. 

> See Dan 8,5.15.17.23.27; 9,2.13.23.24.25; 10,1.11.12; 11,24.25.30.35; 12,8.10. 

9 See Dan 8,1.2.3.4.6.7.20; 9,18.21; 10,5.7.8; 12,5. This verb occurs only once in ch. 7 
(Dan 7,1), where mm is usually rendered with 0gop£o (7,2.4.6.7.9.11.13). In chs. 8-12 
Ogop£o appears in 8,15 only. 

7 See Dan 8,16; 9,2.4.12.23(bis).25; 10,1(ter).11(bis).15; 12,4.9. In the Aramaic chapters 
npóctaypa translates 79% in both 2,15 and 3,22. 

8 See Dan 8,19; 9,26; 11,6.13.27.35.40.45; 12,4.6.13. 

? The Hebrew noun 5W only occurs in 9,6.8 and 11,5. 
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homograph roots !?, Occasional double translations can also be found 
throughout this section of the book !!. 

More peculiarities of the OG text comprise additions and expansions 
of various natures and purposes "^, explanatory paraphrases !, recurring 
lexical changes (e.g. Bacikebs instead of Bacu.eía |, TT&poaı rather than 
Tlepoic) ?, minor omissions !6, new intertextual connections !. 

Most probably composed for an Egyptian audience, some elements of 
the Hebrew text are adapted to the new context. "The South" is thus 
clarified as “Egypt” (Dan 11,5.6.9.11.14.15.25.29.40) and, more subtly, 
references to political events are presented in a pro-Ptolemaic fashion, as 
A. van der Kooij and J. Dines have persuasively shown in two articles 
that focus mainly on Dan 11,14 '®. As a further test case, attention will 


10 Compare 18 an>2 (10,5) with &x péoov adtod gag (i.e. 15 DNV), "nn (10,8) with 
nvedpo (ro), "vx (10,16) with tò mAEvpdv uov (TN), nanya (10,17) with 7RoAévnoa 
Cnty), the hapax an (10,21) with tà npõta (DMN), 1275 (11,4) with tás 
(Ron), om (11,12) with tapd&eı (from the root >m2, also occurring in Dan 7,15), my 
(11,12) with goBn0f (from v", cf. 11,31), N12 (11,13) with eig adv (53), 2°29 (11,14) 
with ôtüvoiar (my? cf. COLLINS, Daniel, 365), Ray °W n (11,14) with àvotxo8opm- 
GEL tà nemtokÓta. TOD ÉOvous Gov (JOY "HD mM), ay (11,15) with peté (ay), 1127 
(11,17) with tò £pyov adtod ANNY), DNY (11,18) with eni tiv 06X6cav (m»), 
psp mawm (11,18) with kai émotpéwer ópyriv (Agp Tum), na (11,18) with àv öpko 
(nba, cf. J.A. MONTGOMERY, Daniel [ICC; Edinburgh 1912] 444), nr (11,20) with 
&cyóxaic (ANN), mpopona (11,21.34) with £v KAnpodooia (p?n2), meta “mwan (11,24) 
with épnudoer (aw) nóAiw, 222% (11,27) with pévot (2735), nann (11,33) with nahat- 
@Ojoovtat (from xa, cf. 7,25) èv abcr] (n3), MY My (11,34) with ouvééovoiv ioxbv 
(reading the roots *ox and ty), WW (11,35) with ètavon0ooviar (wW), 12523 (11,43) 
with tönov (mpna), aan ^p^ (12,3) with Kai oi katioyóovteg tobc Aóyouc pov 
(231 pin), nyan (12,4) with dducia (n957), 593 (12,13) with 8ó&av (53). 

! [n Dan 8,11 mn / amn is both tà Spy and &ppáy0r. More examples are to be 
traced in 8,16; 9,26; 10,5.13; 11,27; 12,2.8. 

12 BépEov (Dan 9,1), Movo£og (9,10), Xwov (9,19), kai einev pot (10,14), ye1pòg 
(10,16), uot (10,19; 12,9), npóc ue ... BaotrAéac (10,20), tapaynv (11,7), Kkataotpéwet ... 
Kai tob ÓyAovc adtav (11,8), nuepag (11,9), BacuAéoc (11,15), knAtdHOMoovtoi (11,33), 
Q Ò kópie ... OV EipnKas tonfo ... kai kaO0picpóv tovtov (12,6), nap'abtóv TOV 
xaipóv (12,8), čti yap eiow fiuépoi kai pat eig dvatAnNpoow ovvreheiac (12,13). 

13 E.g. Miyana 6 dyyeXog è duvatòg for aD Nw xo» (Dan 10,21), Poyoioı for NI 
(11,30), tov Càvta eig tov aiwva O0góv for OMA ^n (12,7). 

1^ See Dan 10,13(bis); 11,2(bis).20.21(bis). 

!5 See Dan 8,20; 10,1.13(bis).20. 

16 The most important one (Dan 11,40cf.41.42aTM) is likely due to parablepsis 
(MINI... DIVINI). 

17 The use of BuaoıAsbovrog makes Dan 8,1 similar to 7,1. The style of 7,7 is repro- 
duced in 8,4 with peta dè tadta. The insertion of kaıpög connects 8,17.19 to 7,12.22.25. 
The beginning of 11,1 (sin£v pot... avöpißeodaı) is fashioned after 10,19. 

18 Namely A. VAN DER Koou, “A Case of Reinterpretation in the Old Greek of Daniel 11”, 
Tradition and Re-interpretation in Jewish and Early Christian Literature. FS. J.C.H. Lebram 
(eds. J.W. VAN HENTEN et al.) (StPB 36; Leiden 1986) 72-80; and J. DiNEs, “The King’s 
Good Servant? Loyalty, Subversion, and Greek Daniel", Jewish Perspectives on Helle- 
nistic Rulers (eds. T. RAJAK et al.) (HCS 50; London 2007) 205-224. 
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be given to a passage which is notoriously difficult but at the same time 
of great relevance for a more precise understanding of the historical con- 
text of the translation |”. 


II. DAN 11,5-9MT 


Miro 2337172 pim)? > Then the king of the south shall grow strong, 
sinbwrr 2 dwn Suma "ov pin but one of his officers shall overpower him 
and shall rule, having an extensive dominion. 
mann Div yp í After some years they shall make an alliance, 
ns qax Nian Dain: nm and the daughter of the king of the south shall 
my niwy? come to the king of the north to ratify the 
san Tos" No via mip Syn) agreement. But she shall not retain her power, 
OAV. AIAN Tom TN" NT Nam nor will his strength endure. She shall be given 
up, she and her attendants and the one who 
begot her and the one who supported her during 
those times. 
3» ww sin Tay)’ 7 A branch from her roots shall rise up in his 
TST pn tina Kan ^nm ow NI) place. He shall come against the army and enter 
qnam nga Mwy the fortress of the king of the north, and he shall 
take action against them and prevail. 
anıan ruv moras omg an * Even their gods, with their idols and with their 
Dys NT °2%2 271) 792 precious vessels of silver and gold, he shall carry 
ipsnm pam Tay ow kim off to Egypt as spoils of war. For some years he 
shall refrain from attacking the king of the north; 
ANATRTOX 2v 237 Ton Dya xi? ° then the latter shall invade the realm of the king 
of the south, but will return to his own land. 


After the death of Alexander, his large empire was divided. Verse 5 
first mentions the increasing power of Ptolemy I, “the king of the south”, 
and then the foundation of Seleucus's kingdom. Upon Seleucus was con- 
ferred the satrapy of Babylon in 321 B.C.E., but he soon had to withdraw 
into Egypt as a result of Antigonus's advance. He there fought under 
Ptolemy until he received a military unit with which he managed to win 
back his territory and to broaden its borders in Susiana and Media. The 
phrase m™w-7 could be a gloss clarifying the identity of “the king of the 


19 [n the next few paragraphs the English translation of MT follows NRSV, with some 
adjustments taken from JPS Tanakh. The English translation of OG likewise adheres to 
NETS (which also presupposes NRSV) with some amendments on my part. Underlined 
phrases are especially relevant to detect the differences between the Hebrew and the 
Greek text. 
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south" (somebody who served as one of Alexander's officers) or, more 
likely, a gloss on the subject of the following verb (i.e. Seleucus, one 
of Ptolemy's officers). In this latter case the Seleucid king is de facto 
belittled. His great value is then immediately seen as threatening, as it 
is gratuitously stated that he “overpowered” (>y pin) his former pro- 
tector 7°. The final word which describes his dominion (mw) is never- 
theless very solemn, as it never occurs in Daniel but appears in other 
passages where special sovereignty is emphasized, such as God's own 
rule (Pss 103,22; 114,2; 145,13), that of the sun and the moon (Gen 1,16; 
Ps 136,8-9), the long celebrated realm of Solomon (1 Kgs 9,19; 2 Chr 8,6; 
see also Mic 4,8), or the great power of Nebuchadnezzar over all king- 
doms (Jer 34,1; 51,28) ?!. 

Verse 6 takes us to the end of the Second Syrian War, when Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy II, was led to Antioch in 253 to marry Antiochus II, 
king of the Seleucid empire (i.e. “king of the north”) from 261 to 246 ?. 
Her name is famously linked to a very grim turn in Ptolemaic affairs: in 
246 both her husband and her father died, her child was murdered, and she 
herself was soon killed thereafter, together with her closest courtiers ?*. 


20 This point has been made persuasively by B. SCOLNIC, “Is Daniel 11:1-19 Based on 
a Ptolemaic Narrative? ", 166-177. 

?! OG drops this last word of the verse, so as to echo v. 3: Seleucus “will dominate 
a large domain" as Alexander once did (v. 4) and so he will face a similar sudden 
destiny. 

2 Two papyri most notably attest to this circumstance. P.Cair.Zen. 2 59242 (November/ 
December 253 B.C.E.) carries the order delivered by the dioiketes Apollonios to Zenon: he 
must arrange the fittings for the galleys to be dispatched to Alexandria in preparation for 
the voyage of the king's daughter (see C. ORRIEUX, Les papyrus de Zenon. L'horizon 
d'un grec en Égypte au 3. siècle avant J.C. [Deucalion; Paris 1983] 49; T. REEKMANS, “Les 
préparatifs du départ de Bérénice pour la Syrie", Chronique d'Égypte 80 [2005] 219-224). 
Another letter to Zenon is preserved in P.Cair.Zen. 2 59251 (14 April 252 B.C.E.), trans- 
lated in R.S. BAGNALL — P. DEROW, The Hellenistic Period. Historical Sources in Trans- 
lation (Oxford — Malden 2004) 48-49: Artemidoros, the physician, writes that Apollonios 
and he are on their way back from Sidon after having escorted the queen to the borders 
of Egypt (rapeyivopeda eig Lid@va, cvutetopevpévor tm BacU.toont Ews tov piov, 
Il. 2-3). 

23 The death of Antiochus II is registered under the 5* month of the year 66 of the 
Seleucid Era in BM 35603, a Babylonian tablet from the British Museum (A.J. SACHS — 
D.J. WISEMAN, “A Babylonian King List of the Hellenistic Period”, Iraq 16 [1954] 202-212). 
Ancient Greek and Latin authors provide more information about these events. Phylarcus 
reports how Antiochus's first wife Laodice acted in order to murder the governor of 
Ephesus and says she was judged responsible for her husband's death (FGrH 81 F 24 — 
Athenaeus XIII 64 p. 593 B-D). Justin passes on how Laodice, after the death of Antio- 
chus II, pushed his son Seleucus to kill Berenice and her child (Epitoma historiarum Phi- 
lippicarum Pompei Trogi 27.1). Such circumstances are then variously known by Valerius 
Maximus (Facta et dicta memorabilia 9.10; 9.14), Pliny the Elder (Naturalis historia 7.53), 
Appian (Syriaca 65), Polyaenus (Stratagems 8.50) and Porphyrius (FGrH 260 F 43 = 
Hieronymi Commentarius in Danielem 11.6-9). A cautious interpretation of these old 
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The MT likely has a gloss (19) specifying the subject of the preceding 
verb: neither Berenice nor her husband (the "king of the north" mentioned 
above) will retain their power. 

Egypt retaliated, as it is recounted in vv. 7-8. Ptolemy III (246-221 B.C.E.), 
Berenice's brother, set off to avenge his sister, sailed from Cyprus to 
Northern Syria, and thus entered Seleucia and Antioch itself (“the for- 
tress of the king of the north") 24. Proceeding then to the west, he pene- 
trated into the Seleucid territories at least to the Euphrates and took much 
celebrated loot. On his return to Egypt he boasted that he had restored 
the sacred statues once taken away by Cambyses ?*. In v. 7 it is remark- 
able how Ptolemy III is introduced through the phrase mw ow x15 (“a 
branch from her roots"), which echoes the messianic passage of Isa 11,1 
(Pau x) 26, 


sources is conducted by L. MARTINEZ-SEVE, “Laodice, femme d’Antiochos II: du roman 
à la reconstruction historique", REG 116 (2003) 690-706. Authoritative analyses of the 
events can also be found in É. WILL, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, 2. vols. 
(Nancy 1979-1982) I, 243-252; B. BEYER-ROTTHOFF, Untersuchungen zur Außenpolitik 
Ptolemaios' III. (Bonn 1993) 17-35; G. HOLBL, Geschichte des Ptolemäerreiches. Politik, 
Ideologie und religiöse Kultur von Alexander dem Großen bis zur römischen Eroberung 
(Darmstadt 1994, ?2004) 46-50; W. Huss, Agypten in hellenistischer Zeit 330-30 v.Chr. 
(München 2001) 338-352; H.H. SCHMITT, “Seleukiden(reich)”, Lexikon des Hellenismus 
(eds. H.H. SCHMITT — E. VoGT) (Wiesbaden 2005) 956-984, esp. 966-967; IDEM, "Ptole- 
maier, Ptolemaier(reich)", Lexikon des Hellenismus, 884-885, esp. 872-899; K. EHLING, 
“Unruhen, Aufstände und Abfallbewegungen der Bevólkerung in Phónikien, Syrien und 
Kilikien unter den Seleukiden", Historia 52 (2003) 300-336, esp. 304-313. 

24 In Dan 11,7 the Hebrew phrase “n7->x x2 can also be translated with “he will go 
towards the army" (with TOB which has “il viendra vers l'armée"). As Ewald observed, 
the text would thus set up a contrast between Ptolemy II who died in his bed far from the 
army and the fresh initiative of his son who joins his troops to set out on a new campaign 
(see D. BARTHÉLEMY, Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, vol. 3: Ézéchiel, Daniel et 
le 12 Prophétes [OBO 50/3; Fribourg — Góttingen 1992] 482). 

25 See J.D. GRAINGER, The Syrian Wars (Mnemosyne 320; Leiden 2010) 135-169. The 
Gurob Papyrus (FrGrH 160 = Chrest. Wilck. 1 = P. Petrie 2 45, translated in BAGNALL — 
DEROW, The Hellenistic Period, 53-55) is styled as a memorandum of Ptolemy III. Although 
the nominal narrator is certainly the king himself, the document probably reworks a war- 
time bulletin. It may have been addressed to superior officers participating in the operations, 
to some important Seleucid defectors, and to the “home base" in Alexandria. Exact details 
of the campaign in Syria are there offered together with more unlikely episodes, such as 
the homage paid by the eastern satraps (see the detailed commentary given in F. PIEJKO, 
“Episodes from the Third Syrian War in a Gurob Papyrus, 246 BC", APF 36 [1990] 13-27). 
The Adoulis inscription, from the southern lands of the Ptolemaic empire, further cele- 
brates the loot carried from Persia (OGIS 54, translated in BAGNALL — DEROW, The Hel- 
lenistic Period, 51-53). In this document Ptolemy is the one who, “having searched out 
the sacred things that the Persian had plundered from Egypt, and having retrieved them 
together with more riches from the place, sent (his) forces to Egypt" (ävaêntnous dou 
onó tov IIepoóov iepà && Aîyortov &&jy0r Kai àvakopítoag petà tis GAANS yaong TAG 
And TOV Tonœv eic Atyurtov dvvapers AnéoTEtAE, Il. 20-24). 

26 Montgomery analyses the use of the partitive ja as “one” in light of Exod 6,25 and 
Dan 11,5 (Daniel, 428). 
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After Ptolemy's retreat, Seleucus II (the 20 year-old son of Antiochus II) 
sought to assert his power in the central regions of the empire and alleg- 
edly ventured into Ptolemaic territories, as affirmed in v. 9, albeit with 


no success 27, 


III. DAN 11,6-996 


6 rai eig ouvrékerav éviavtov Get adtobs, © And at the completion of the years he will 


kai siosAsboetat BacU.ebg Aiyòrtov lead them, and a king of Egypt will enter 
eis tiv PaorAgiav tv Boppü the northern kingdom 

nomoaodaı ovvOnKac: to ratify an agreement; 

Kal OÙ HT] KUTIOXLON, and he will never prevail, 

St 6 Bpaximv adtod où otrjost ioy ov, because his arm will not establish strength, 
kai ô Bpayiov aùtod vapKnost and the arm of him and of those associating 
Kai TOV ODUTOPELOLEVOV HET’ abtob, with him will grow numb, 

Kai evei eic Opac. and he will stand fast for some seasons. 


Tai àvaotrjoetat putòv Er tig pins adtod 7 And a plant from his root will arise 
ka’ Éavtôv, kai čer ni THY dpyiav adtod like himself, and a king of the north will come 
£v iogüt adrod PaotrEds Poppa xai rou]ost upon his lapse of cultivation with his strength, 


ta paxT|v kai KATLOXVGEL. and he will cause turmoil but he will prevail. 
8 kai tobs Ógobc adtav * And he will overthrow 

KOTAOTPEWEL LETH TOV YOVELTOV AÙTOV their gods with their cast images 

Kal tobs óyXouc adTOV and their crowds 

LETH TOV OKELOV TOV émidvunpotov abtOv, with their precious vessels. 

TO Gpybplov Kai TO ypvoiov, They will carry off 

£v aixuakooig Anoloovcıv sic Atyontov: the silver and gold to Egypt in captivity, 

Kai £oxat Erog Bacu.ei Poppa. and the king of the north will take a year. 


? kai siogAeboetat eig DacU.etav Aiyóntoo ° And he will enter into the kingdom of Egypt 
fiuépac: Kai ériotpéyet èni tiv yv adtod. for days, and he will return to his own land. 


The OG text of vv. 6-9 shows several peculiarities. In v. 6, there is most 
remarkably no reference to Berenice being brought up to Antiochus II as 
his wife. Two words are accordingly omitted (n3, 17M), and some small 
adjustments are set in place. While in “Th” Ptolemy II and Antiochus II 
intermingle their families (kai petà cà ët adtod ovuuyńoovta), in OG 
the former reaffirms his higher role among other rulers: “at the comple- 
tion of the years he will lead them". The sentence is awkward and all the 
more surprising if we recall the unfortunate state of the Egyptian king at 
the end of the second Syrian war ?*. I would contend that the present text 


27 According to Justin he waged war against Ptolemy but had to take refuge in Antioch 
after being defeated (Epitoma historiarum Philippicarum Pompei Trogi 27.2.4-5). 

28 “By delivering his daughter to the enemy, Ptolemy was, it might seem, attempting to 
hide the fact that he had lost territory by the peace [...]. The marriage brought the Second 
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resulted from a modification of its Greek parent text. The latter presum- 
ably would have read cvvtó&ei aùt® (with the pronoun referring back 
to eig &x t&v duvaotov of v. 5) and was reverted into ü&et adtodg (with 
the pronoun now referring to vvact@v) ??. Having obliterated the ill-fated 
figure of Berenice, the Greek author continues his text by ascribing what 
is said of her failure to her father's weakness: kai où un katioy o1, OTL 
ô Ppayimv adtod où ornoeı icy ov. Such phrases sound Semitic, and so 
faithful to the original text, even if small changes are indeed presupposed 
(tax ND IVT MD ^2 instead of Jay an yrvn m»). 

What follows is proof of further scribal subtleties. 1997 is taken with the 
next two words and translated with kai ô Bpaxiov adtod vapkricet. The 
verb is derived from jr /jNX (“constant”), an expression also rendered 
in this way in Job 33,19 and graphically similar to 1nın1. The Hebrew text 
presupposed would thus be N^ nin()x 1997 (instead of the MT nini iyan 
x’). In the sibylline style of the passage it is probably being suggested that 
the Ptolemaic king will somehow be restrained in his plans because of some 
military (i.e. heroic) wounds (see the use of vapxóo already in Iliad 8.328), 
all the more inevitable as all those who are with him are equally struck. 
Those who in the MT accompany Berenice (mxa) here become “some 
of those who go with him" (78121): kai ô Bpayiov adtod vapkrjost Kai 
TOV CUUTOPEVOLEVOV HET’ AÙTOÌ. 

The fate of Ptolemy II may even reduplicate an episode of Ptolemy 
Soter who, at the time of his career in the army of Alexander, fell under 
the strikes of poisoned weapons but was healed by the king himself with 
the help of a medicinal plant (Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 17.103.6-7) 3°. 
The Pentateuch tradition may further enhance the figure of the wounded 
king, as Jacob himself became numb (in his thigh) in the course of his 
night-long fight with God (see Gen 32,26.33 with vapkdo) ?!. 


Syrian War to an end, and was therefore part of the price, just as the abandonment of 
hopes of recovering Ephesos and Miletos was part of the price Ptolemy paid" (GRAINGER, 
The Syrian Wars, 138). 

? I thus elaborate on Montgomery's suggestion that et could be an error for cuvidÉet, 
since the same Hebrew verb 327 hit. is translated with cvvtóácoo in v. 23 (Daniel, 432). 
The same form of the Hebrew verb, referring to an alliance stipulated between kings, also 
has as its equivalents xotvovéo and prato (2 Chr 20,35.37). 

30 In the wake of Cleitarchus's History of Alexander (FGrHist 138), Diodorus Siculus 
explains the effects of the poisoned weapons of the barbarians: *When a man was wounded, 
the body became numb immediately (tod Tpmd&vrog edOdS &vápka tò ou) and then sharp 
pains followed, and convulsions and shivering shook the whole frame. The skin became cold 
and livid and bile appeared in the vomit, while a black froth was exuded from the wound and 
gangrene set in. As this spread quickly and overran to the vital parts of the body, it brought 
a horrible death to the victim" (Bibliotheca 17.103.5.4-12, transl. by C. Bradford Welles). 

3! Josephus has vapküo in three passages, either dealing with mysterious events 
(Antiquities 8.233; 8.244) or in a military context (Wars 6.395). 
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Although Ptolemy's army comes to a stop, the king does not lose his 
position: “he will stand fast" (nevei), as a stout warrior (e.g. Iliad 13.476; 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia 3.3.45), “for some (military) seasons” (eig pac, 
see Thucydides, Histories 2.52.2; 6.70.1). His end thus sees no progres- 
sive decay but arrives when his son can carry forward his mission. The 
Greek author could easily elaborate on this in two ways: either by ignoring 
the feminine object suffix in 7/7117) and parsing it as a feminine participle 
(referred to the king's *arm") or by omitting the final 7- ?. Such a dynamic 
picture of Ptolemy II was even more persuasive for those who were aware 
of his active politics down to the last years of his reign 33. 

One more reference to Berenice is obliterated in v. 7, where Ptolemy III 
is said to rise from his father’s lineage (é« ts pins adtod) rather than 
from her sister's stock (m°w ow x12). The messianic overtones of the 
Hebrew phrase which echoes Isa 11,1 find an equivalent through a likely 
quotation of Ezek 34,29:% 


MUND Xi» Tay) Kai GvactioEetat Qutóv £k TAG Plüng 
avtobd (Dan 11,7) 


And I will raise up for them a plant of Kai àvaotrjoo adtoic gutòv eipnvng, 
peace, and no longer shall they perish by Kai oùkéti Eoovtat ANOAA‘LEVOL ALLO 
famine upon the land, and they shall no lon- mì tig yg kai od un £véykoo £u 
ger suffer the reproach of nations òverdiouòv $0vàv (Ezek 34,29) 


The appearance of Ptolemy III is seen in perfect consistency with his 
father's greatness, as it is written that he is “like himself” (xa0’ &avtóv / 
17122, instead of the rare form 332). 

In what follows, events are adjusted with a plausible simplification 
of redundancies and small changes in the Hebrew consonantal text: one 
verb (îé£1) corresponds to the double use of x2" #, &v ioybı adtod is 
the equivalent of 1992 (as a correction for n2) ?6, romogi tapaynv 


?? An absolute use of prn hi. (“to be strong, prevail") occurs immediately after in 
Dan 11,7. 

3 “Far from succumbing to age and decrepitude, Ptolemy II was (...) preparing for 
the next war" (GRAINGER, The Syrian Wars, 145). 

34 The MT is here quite different: “I will provide for them a splendid vegetation 
(au vun an^ np) so that they shall no more be consumed with hunger in the land, and 
no longer suffer the insults of the nations" (NRSV). The OG text of Isa 11,1 reads: áv0oc 
êk THS pins dvaßrostan. 

35 A. Bludau here comments: “Der Uebersetzer überging das zweite x2” oder fand 
es nicht vor, construirte den ,,Kónig des Nordens* zum Subject und brachte so den ent- 
gegengesetzten Sinn heraus, den der massorethische Text gibt" (Die alexandrinische 
Übersetzung des Buches Daniel und ihr Verhältniss zum massorethischen Text [Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1897] 72-73). 

36 The Hebrew noun ny? (fortress, place of refuge") is translated with ioybc as in 
Neh 8,10; Isa 23,4; Ezek 24,25 and Dan™ 11,1.10.19. 
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presupposes n2 nx (as a substitute of ana nv). The peculiar ren- 
dering of ^nm ^w with ¿nì tv dpyiav adtod does not presuppose a 
different text: ^n is simply not understood as “army”, but rather with 
the meaning of “wealth, property” (e.g. Gen 34,29), here considered 
in the time of their just repose, and the Greek possessive pronoun 
explicates the Semitic use of the article ?". The Greek phrase as it stands 
can nonetheless be also understood as an appreciation of the peaceful 
character of the king °®, and in Hasmonean times the ruthless attack he 
suffers may remind Jews of Antiochus IV's aggression on the Sabbath 
(2 Macc 5,25). 

As a whole, v. 7 predicts Ptolemy III's rise to power and an unjustified 
Seleucid aggression aimed at producing an upheaval in Egypt, which is 
finally suppressed ??. What is most remarkable in the OG version of the 
events is the fact that Seleucus II is no longer the target of a Ptolemaic 
military campaign but rather the very initiator of war hostilities. The scribe 
here probably considers the late developments of the Laodicean war when, 
after Ptolemy's return to Egypt, Seleucus regained control of most Syrian 
cities that had fallen under Ptolemaic influence, captured Orthosia, and 
fought near Damascus but could not in the end invade Ptolemaic Koile 
Syria *°. Seleucus's maneuvers are moreover regarded in close connection 
with a state of turmoil, probably the same seditio to which Justin and Por- 
phyrius refer but displaced in time “!. Such a disposition of the facts may 


37 [t must be said that thv dpyiav is however a conjecture of Munnich in Susanna, 
Daniel, Bel et Draco (ed. J. ZIEGLER) (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum graecum auc- 
toritate academiae literarum Gottingensis editum, XVI/2, editio secunda. Versionis iuxta 
LXX interpretes textum plane novum constituit O. Munnich. Versionis iuxta ,, Theodo- 
tionem“ fragmenta adiecit D. Fraenkel; Göttingen 1999). P967 has t[....]yıav, which 
could nonetheless be read évepyiav with Geissen (see BARTHELEMY, Ézéchiel, Daniel et 
le 12 Prophètes, 482). 

38 See DIODORUS SICULUS, Bibliotheca 16.40.5.3, who says that Arthaxeres Ochus “was 
compelled to be patient because of his own inertia and peace-loving nature” (WwayKaCeto 
Kaptepeiv dà TE THY Gpyiav Kai TO TAG yuyîg eiprvikóv, transl. by C.L. SHERMAN). 

? In the ominous style of the passage the reader is intended to imply the intended 
subjects: “And a plant from his root will arise like himself, and the king of the north 
will come upon his lapse of cultivation with his strength, and he will cause turmoil but 
he (= the king of the south) will prevail”. 

40 See É. WILL, Histoire politique 1.226-233; Huss, Agypten in hellenistischer Zeit, 
350-351; GRAINGER, The Syrian Wars, 167-168. 

^! According to Justin, if Ptolemy had not been recalled to Egypt by disturbances at 
home, he would have become master of all Seleucid dominions: tradunt, qui nisi in Aegyp- 
tum domestica seditione revocatus esset, totum regnum Seleuci occupasset (Epitoma histo- 
riarum 27.1.8). Porphyrius likewise mentions the sparking of tumults and the hastened 
return to Egypt after widespread lootings in the Seleucid territories: cumque audisset in 
Aegypto seditionem moveri, diripiens regnum Seleuci quadraginta millia talentorum argenti 
tulit et vasa pretiosa simulacraque deorum duo millia quingenta. 
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in fact be in line with some kind of Ptolemaic propaganda, already attested 
in the scraps of historical work witnessed by P.Haun. 6 (2" century B.C.E.) ?. 

In v. 8 the OG text has two additions and a further reversal of point of 
view. In retaliation, Ptolemy III first *overthrows" Assyrian statues. The 
verb inserted in order to describe such an attack at the heart of the enemy 
society has peculiar connotations, as in Greek Jewish Scriptures it usually 
refers to a divine act of justice upon evil powers ?. Ptolemy seems in 
this way to be a genuine instrument of God, perhaps like Daniel himself 
in the story of Bel (Bel 22 96*1^ and 2896) #, The second OG addition 
has a large deportation of “their crowds” (xai Tobg óyAouc abtÓv), i.e. 
of people inhabiting Seleucid territories, probably introduced to counter- 
balance the Seleucid armed crowds which are subsequently told to enter 
Egypt (vv. 10.13.25.43). The third main difference from the MT is likely 
to be seen as a final correction of the Greek parent text, again conceived 
in order to tone down Ptolemy III's aggressiveness: he is not going to 
refrain from attacking the king of the north for some years (as we read 
in MT) but “the king of the north will take a year" to reassemble his forces 
and strike back. In my opinion, an older more literal translation like kai 
éotal Ern GNO Baociaéwc Poppa was then changed into the present text 
(kai gota toc BaoiXei Boppà) ®. 

Even if the events alluded to in v. 9 have already been “foretold” in 
the Greek reshaping of the Hebrew text, the author moves on, “faithful” 
to his translation. Seleucus's campaign to win back his lost possessions 
in Syria is thus repeated. The sole variation we now have in comparison 


42 The document, edited by T. Larsen in 1942, contains abstracts of a historical work 
on the times of Ptolemy IV Philopator (221-205 B.C.E.) with a brief introduction on the 
preceding years. In fr. 1 it is possible to read E]òppàtov (1. 15), £i un tote Aiyurtiov dl 
(1. 16), XeXgóxov (l. 17), and hence a reference to Ptolemy's conquest in Mesopotamia or 
Seleucus's recapture of the region, as — in the judgment of the editor — neither before 
nor after this time could the Euphrates be important in third-century Ptolemaic history. 
W. Huf even suggests that in the papyrus the reading si pù tóte Aîyurtiov Alnöotaoız 
parallels Justin's above quoted words (“Eine Revolte der Agypter in der Zeit des 3. Syri- 
schen Kriegs", Aegyptus 58 [1978] 151-156, 155 n. 2). His position is further reinforced 
by H. HAUBEN, “L’expédition de Ptolémée III en Orient et la sédition domestique de 
245 av. J.-C.”, APF 36 (1990) 29-38, 33. 

55 Most notably Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 13,10; 19,25.29; Deut 29,22; Amos 4,11; 
Isa 13,19; Jer 20,16; 27,40; 30,12 [49,18]; Lam 4,6). Other theological occurrences 
are to be found in Gen 19,21; 2 Kgs 21,13; Ezr 6,12; Tob 14,4; 2 Macc 9,28; 3 Macc 3,23; 
Ps 88,40; Job 9,5; 11,10; 12,15.19; 18,4; 24,22; Sir 10,13.16; 27,3; Jonah 3,4; 
Hag 2,22; Mal 1,4; Isa 1,7. Just two occurrences are irrelevant to the discussion 
(Job 28,9; Sir 28,14). 

44 Gideon's endeavors are also divinely inspired in Jdg^ 7,13; Jdg 8,17. 

45 Montgomery suggests that éota1 £voc might be an error for orhosoı Ern (Daniel, 
432). I would contend that “one” increases the emphasis laid upon Seleucus II's hostility, 
as well. 
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with MT consists in the addition of one word which limits the Seleucid 
offensive to just a few days (fuépac), and thus increases the honor of the 
Egyptian king, whose boast lies in engaging in war outside his borders. 


IV. A REWRITTEN PROPHECY 


Coming to a global view of the passage, we must first of all acknowledge 
that the present shape of the OG text is largely due to the obliteration of any 
references to Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II and second wife of Antiochus 
II. Far from being due to a lack of knowledge of the events witnessed in the 
Hebrew version of Daniel, such a treatment of the text should be seen as an 
intentional, more markedly pro-Ptolemaic review of history. 

In the MT a dark light is already cast upon the Seleucid house: its founder 
was but an officer who overthrew his former lord and established an upstart 
kingdom. The rise of Ptolemy III solicits, on the contrary, great expectations, 
as he is celebrated in Isaiah's terminology with messianic overtones (Dan 11,7 
echoes Isa 11,1). The OG text enhances the military value of Ptolemy II and 
maintains the high profile already credited to Ptolemy III through an allu- 
sion to Greek Ezekiel (Dan 11,796 likely quotes Ezek 34,29). The Seleucid 
king is twice accused of invading the Ptolemaic kingdom without cause, 
whereas Ptolemy both times is claimed able to reaffirm his superiority. 

The author certainly sticks not only to the text, which he tries to repro- 
duce quite faithfully, but also to history, as he experiences it at this time. 
He well understands that the prophecy he is passing on concerns his time 
and, persuaded by this, does not hesitate to show its cogency. The sacred 
text compels history, and hence history compels his text. 

Given the importance of the dating of the translation, it is worthwhile 
trying to identify it with some accuracy. As far as the entire Greek Book 
of Daniel is concerned, it is assumed that it comes from the same epoch 
as Greek Isaiah for several reasons ^6. First, it presupposes OG Psalms; 
secondly, it shares linguistic and stylistic features with 1 Esdras; thirdly 
it seems to be known by both Judith and 1 Maccabees. In the specific 
passage of 11,6-9 OG, Daniel apparently knows of Greek Ezekiel but 
still ignores Greek Isaiah *’. On these premises, OG Daniel could likely 


^6 A. VAN DER Koow, “Isaiah and Daniel in the Septuagint: How are These Two Books 
Related?", Florilegium Lovaniense. Studies in Septuagint and Textual Criticism in Honour of 
Florentino Garcia Martinez (eds. B. LEMMELUN — M. VERVENNE) (BEThL 224; Leuven 2008) 
465-473. 

47 Influenced by Psalms, with shared linguistic and stylistic features with 1 Esdras (pro- 
duced before 100 B.c.E.), OG Daniel is already known by Judith and 1 Maccabees (probably 
from the first decades of the 1* century B.C.E.). See M. DELCOR, "Le livre de Judith et 
l'époque grecque", Klio 49 (1967) 151-179, esp. 174-177; La Bible grecque des Septante 
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come from the time of Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 B.C.E.) and 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II (170-116 B.C.E.), and more precisely between 
the death of Antiochus IV and the time when the Prologue of Ben Sira 
quoting Isaiah was written, hence between 164 and 116 B.C.E. ^. 

At this time the circumstances of the third Syrian war could well have 
been revisited in the light of more recent experiences. During the sixth 
Syrian war Antiochus IV had twice invaded Egypt '?, and a revolt had 
broken out soon afterwards 5. The astute arguments of Antiochus IV were 
intended to demonstrate that the Seleucid army had never started any 
aggression, as they were reacting to Egyptian initiatives ?!. 

In still later times the Greek translator could have known of Ptolemy VI's 
entrance into Antioch (148 B.C.E.), and of his death in a victorious battle 
(145 B.C.E.), somehow reminiscent of Ptolemy III's procession into the 
Seleucid capital city and of his father's valiant end. While following the 
ancient propaganda of Ptolemy III who was interested in covering up 
the fate of his sister Berenice (as P.Gurob proves) ??, the Jewish scribe 
probably also eschewed any possible connections with the ill fortune of 
Cleopatra Thea, daughter of Ptolemy VI and Cleopatra IL, wife of more 
than one Seleucid king between 150 and 121 B.C.E., notoriously ruthless 
and ultimately murdered by her youngest son 53. 

The translator's attitude can be well understood in this period, when 
Alexandrian Jews supported the Ptolemaic cause against the Seleucids 


(eds. M. HARL — G. DORIVAL — O. MUNNICH) (Paris 1988) 96-97; B. BOTTE — P.-M. BOGAERT, 
"Septante et versions grecques", in DB.S 12 [1993], 536-693, esp. 604 and 609. 

48 This by no means rules out that the final version of the text reworks an older Greek 
version of Daniel, as v. 6 (with ü&et adtovc) and v. 9 (with toc) may prove. 

4 M. DELCOR, "L'histoire selon le livre de Daniel, notamment au chapitre 11", The 
Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings (ed. A.S. VAN DER WOUDE) (BEThL 106; 
Leuven 1993) 365-386, esp. 371-376. 

50 A.-E.VfissE, Les révoltes égyptiennes. Recherches sur les troubles intérieurs en Égypte 
du régne de Ptolémée III à la conquéte romaine (StudHell 41; Leuven 2004) 27-32. 

5! See the full reconstruction of the events in GRAINGER, The Syrian Wars, 291-308. 

52 Piejko observes that in P.Gurob 4 Berenice's demise is not contradicted but rather 
kept in the background: she does not attend the public ceremonies, and a possible mention 
of her only appears at the sunset. The scholar further suggests that “to go to one's sister” 
(siogX00pev [...] tpòs tv dde A pv) may simply mean “to go to one's residence" and that 
“to do something important" (npög vo [t] rp&aooeıv TI TOV xpnotpov) is just a formulaic 
expression analogous to Tpòg tò [...] npa&aı tov Sedvtwv (see Polybius, Histories 1.55.5). 
The dòdeXg could not otherwise be the king's wife, which would contradict the tradition 
behind Catullus's Coma Berenices (“Episodes from the Third Syrian War”, 26-27). 

53 First married in 150/149 B.C.E. to Alexander Balas (who reigns in 150-145), then to 
his enemy Demetrius II (who reigns in 145-140 and 129-126) and his brother Antiochus VII 
(139/138-129), Cleopatra Thea was retaken by Demetrius. After representing the legitimate 
Seleucid rule and reigning as representative of her young son Antiochus VIII, she was 
poisoned by him in 121/120, whom she was attempting to destroy (Justin, 29.2.5-8). See 
HÖLBL, Geschichte des Ptolemäerreiches, 179. 
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and the royal court curried favor with them. Onia IV, son of Onias III, the 
High Priest murdered under Antiochus IV (2 Macc 4,34), obtained from 
Ptolemy VI permission to build a temple near Heliopolis between 164 
and 150 B.C.E °*. Cleopatra III, Ptolemy VIII’s wife and supporter, highly 
trusted Jewish officials, and, even while local measures were adopted 
against Jewish groups, Jews were warranted a special status as the existence 
of a Jewish roAitevpa proves 5. 

All in all, the Jewish community in Alexandria shaped a text which 
preserved the divinely inspired words of the prophet Daniel and encour- 
aged its readers to join forces against the Seleucid power which still rep- 
resented a menace for the faithful in Jerusalem. 
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54+ A commentary on all sources relevant to the issue (e.g. Josephus, Jewish War 7.423- 
426 and Jewish Antiquities 12.387-388) is given in P. NADIG, "Zur Rolle der Juden unter 
Ptolemaios VI. und Ptolemaios VIIL", Ägypten zwischen innerem Zwist und äußerem 
Druck. Die Zeit Ptolemaios' VI. bis VIII. Internationales Symposion Heidelberg 16-19.9.2007 
(eds. A. JÓRDENS — J.F. QUACK) (Philippika 45; Wiesbaden 2011) 186-200, esp. 188-194; 
and L. CAPPONI, Il tempio di Leontopoli in Egitto. Identità politica e religiosa dei giudei 
di Onia, c. 150 a.C.-73 d.C. (Pubblicazioni della Facoltà di lettere e filosofia dell Uni- 
versità di Pavia 118; Pisa 2007). Previous influential contributions can be found in V. KEIL, 
“Onia III. — Märtyrer oder Tempelgründer", ZAW 97 (1985) 221-233; F. PARENTE, 
“Onias’ III Death and the Founding of the Temple in Leontopolis", Josephus and the His- 
tory of the Greco-Roman Period. Essays in Memory of Morton Smith (eds. F. PARENTE — 
J. SIEVERS) (StPB 41; Leiden — New York 1994) 69-98; E.S. GRUEN, “The Origins and 
Objectives of Onias' Temple", Scripta Classica Israelica 16 (1997) 47-70; J.E. TAYLOR, 
“A Second Temple in Egypt: the Evidence for the Zadokite Temple of Onias”, JSJ 29 (1998) 
297-321; J. FREY, "Tempel and Rival Tempel — The Cases of Elephantine, Mt. Gerizim, 
and Leontopolis", Gemeinde ohne Tempel: Community without Temple. Zur Substituie- 
rung und Transformation des Jerusalemer Tempels und seines Kults im Alten Testament, 
antiken Judentum und frühen Christentum (eds. B. Ego et al.) ( WUNT 118; Tübingen 1999) 
171-203, esp. 186-195. 

55 NADIG, “Zur Rolle der Juden unter Ptolemaios VI. und Ptolemaios VIII", 195-199. Such 
a roàitevpo is an affiliation among compatriots who had some degree of self-government 
and independent jurisdiction. Relevant documents from the second half of 2"? century B.C.E. 
are reviewed by J. Méléze Modrzejewski in Law and Legal Practice in Egypt from Alex- 
ander to the Arab Conquest. A Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation, with 
Introductions and Commentary (eds. J.G. KEENAN — J.G. MANNING — U. YIFTACH-FIRANKO) 
(Cambridge 2014) 477-482. Important contributions are also to be found in S. HONIGMAN, 
“Politeumata and Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt", AncSoc 33 (2003) 61-102; W. AMELING, 
“Die jüdische Gemeinde von Leontopolis nach Inschriften", Die Septuaginta. Texte, Kon- 
texte, Lebenswelten (eds. M. KARRER — W. KRAUS) (WUNT 219; Tübingen 2008) 117-133; 
T. KRUSE, “Das politeuma der Juden von Herakleopolis in Agypten”, ibidem, 166-175; 
C. FISCHER-BOVET, “From saber-bearers’ associations to politeumata”. Army and Society 
in Ptolemaic Egypt (Armies of the Ancient World; Cambridge 2014) 290-295. 
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SUMMARY 


This article offers a textual-historical commentary on the Old Greek version 
of Dan 11,6-9. The Alexandrian scribe transmits an anti-Seleucid passage while 
projecting events from his time (164-116 B.C.E.) onto events connected to the 
Laodician war (246-241 B.C.E.). The text he produces tries to stick to its Hebrew 
Vorlage and yet enhances the achievements of the Ptolemaic kings in line with 
their royal propaganda. 


CONFLICT MANAGEMENT IN CORINTH: 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE OPENINGS OF 
1 AND 2 CORINTHIANS ! 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In his book Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel, Michael Fishbane 
brings forward the term “Inner-Biblical Exegesis” ?. One example of inner- 
biblical exegesis is the connection between Hosea 12 and the Jacob- 
narratives in Genesis ?. One of the common denominators of the ancient 
Mediterranean world was that interpretation of wisdom was the kernel of 
all intellectual activities ^. In the New Testament, the interpretation of the 
Law and the Prophets is one of its more prominent features. However, more 
refined studies have shown that there is also a kind of “Inner-New Tes- 
tament Exegesis". One of the lasting results of the historical-critical method 
is insight into the relations between the different gospels. Another textual 
relation can be found between Pauline and Deutero-Pauline literature. There 
are also inter-textual connections between the Pauline epistles and the Lucan 
portrait of Paul of Acts ?. Paul also reworks his own material. The relation 
between 1 Corinthians 8-10 and Romans 14-15 is an unambiguous exam- 
ple ©. It is this form of intertextuality that is discussed in this article. 


! I would like to thank Professor Dr FLORIAN WILK, who made it possible for me to 
work on this paper during several weeks as a guest at the Collaborative Research Project 
Education and Religion in Mediterranean Cultures and its Environment from Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages and Classical Islam (Sonderforschungsbereich 1136) at the University of 
Góttingen in the spring of 2017. 

? M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 1985). The term was 
already introduced by Fishbane's colleague, Nahum M. Sarna. 

3 See B.J. KOET, “Jacob, comme prototype d’Israél en Osée 12”, Bijdragen 63 (2002) 
156-170. 

* See G. DAUTZENBERG, Urchristliche Prophetie. Ihre Erforschung, ihre Voraussetzungen 
im Judentum und ihre Struktur im ersten Korintherbrief (BWANT 6.4; Stuttgart 1975); 
M. GERTNER, “Terms of Scriptural Interpretation: A Study in Hebrew Semantics", Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 25 (1962) 1-27; 
B.J. KoET, “Introduction”, Five Studies on the Interpretation of Scripture in Luke-Acts 
(Studiorum Novi Testamenti Auxilia 14; Leuven 1989). 

> BJ. KoET, “Paul, a Light for the Gentiles? Paul as Interpreter of Scripture in Gala- 
tians 1:13-16 and in the Acts of the Apostles", Paulinische Schriftrezeption. Grundlagen — 
Ausprägungen — Wirkungen — Wertungen (eds. F. WILK — M. OHLER) (FRLANT 268; 
Góttingen 2017) 249-274. 

6 See L. DE LORENZI, ed., Freedom and Love. The Guide for Christian Life (1 Co. 8-10; 
Rm. 14—15) (Monograph Series of Benedictina 6; Rome 1981). 
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We shall study two Pauline texts in an attempt to get more insight 
into the relations between them. While there are some studies about the 
relations between 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians 7, the question I want 
to investigate is a modest one: how can we assess the relation between 
the introductions of the two epistles 8? A possible element to be exam- 
ined is how and to what extent does Paul in 2 Corinthians 1 actually pre- 
suppose the explanations he gives in 1 Corinthians, particularly those in 
1 Corinthians 1. 

I shall begin by sketching the differences and similarities between the 
openings of 1 and 2 Corinthians (section 2). Because I have already 
dealt quite extensively with 1 Cor 1,1-11°, I shall begin with 2 Cor 1,1- 
14 (section 3), and then I shall return to 1 Corinthians (section 4). In my 
examination of each letter opening, I shall sketch the creative use of ear- 
lier biblical traditions, and this will help to determine Paul’s view of the 
relations between God, the letter writer(s) and the ecclesia. In the final 
section (5), I shall examine the dynamics between the two openings. 


II. DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE TWO OPENINGS 


As scholars have well established, Paul uses the conventions of his time 
in writing his epistles, and the openings of 1 and 2 Corinthians are no excep- 
tion. The beginning of 1 Corinthians (1,1-10) follows the normal conven- 
tion: address and greetings (1-2); proemium (3-9); and the propositio (10). 
However, in 1 Cor 1,11 Paul starts to explain the problems in Corinth, 
and as such this verse is connected to 1,10. Here we cannot go into the 
issue of whether 1,10 is really a propositio or not. Margaret Mitchell, for 
example, mentions 1,10 as the prothesis, but Wolfgang Schrage in his 


7 There are fewer than one would expect. Assessing the role of Cephas in 1 Corinthians, 
P. VIELHAUER, "Paulus und die Cephaspartei in Korinth” NTS 21 (1975) 341-354, esp. 355, 
even warns against such comparisons. I mention here only one example of a study which 
assesses both: F. WILK, “Bezüge auf die Schriften in Korintherbriefen”, WILK — ÖHLER, 
Paulinische Schriftrezeption, 149-173. 

8 A starting point for this research was the bibliography in R. BIERINGER — J. LAMBRECHT, 
Studies on 2 Corinthians (BETL 112; Louvain 1994) 3-66. For a general discussion of the 
differences among the openings of several letters, and for an assessment of the function of 
co-senders in the Pauline epistles, see E.-M. BECKER, Letter Hermeneutics in 2 Corinthians. 
Studies in ‘Literarkritik’ and Communication Theory (JSNTSS 279; London — New York 
2004) 121-124. 

? See B.J. KoET, “Ethics or Halacha? ‘Calling’ as a Key to the Dynamics of Behaviour 
according to Paul in 1 Cor 1:1-11", Biblical Ethics and Application. Purview, Validity, and 
Relevance of Biblical Texts in Ethical Discourse (eds. R. ZIMMERMANN — S. JOUBERT) 
(Contexts and Norms of New Testament Ethics IX; Tübingen 2017) 243-257. 
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commentary views 1,10 as part of the beginning of the narratio (1,10- 
17) !°. Here it is important to show only that in 1,10 Paul announces the 
theme of the whole letter, leaving open the question of whether this verse 
is the conclusion of what precedes or the beginning of what follows. We 
will maintain the term propositio in the following discussion, recognizing 
that it is open to discussion. 

The organization of 2 Cor 1,1-14 is similar: address and greetings (1-2); 
proemium (3-11); and the propositio (12-14). The extent of the proe- 
mium of 2 Corinthians is debated !!. There are indications that there 
is at least partly a new beginning in 1,8. We have here an address and 
the disclosure formula, which in 1 Cor 10,1 indicates a new beginning. 
However, most scholars stress the unity between 1,5-7 and 1,8-11. Here 
I cannot deal extensively with this issue, but I think that Paul is deliber- 
ately a little vague in this section, because his authority and perhaps even 
his integrity are at stake. He will only come up with the real objective of 
the letter in 3,1. In fact, Paul delays the explication of his aim until this 
verse. 

The beginnings of the Pauline letters are more colourful and informative 
than most of the letters from his time. Because Paul adapts the opening 
of the letter to the situation of his audience, for example by alluding to a 
theme from the letter, this give rise to differences in tone from one letter 
to another. 

The opening of 1 Corinthians is more detailed than that of 2 Corinthians. 
In both, as in all of his epistles, Paul describes himself as änöotoAog and 
thus as somebody who has been sent by Christ Jesus. Being sent also means 
that somebody has a mandate. However, only in 1 Cor 1,1 and in 2 Cor 1,1 
does Paul add that his being an apostle is in conformity with God's will. In 
some of his other letters Paul mentions those who are co-authors of the 
letter: e.g., Timothy (Phil 1,1; Phlm 1); Silvanus and Timothy (1 Thess 1,1). 
Also in the two letters to the Corinthians, Paul names Sosthenes (1 Cor 1,1) 
and Timothy (2 Cor 1,1) as brothers with whom he co-operates. In 1 Cor 1,1 
by typifying himself as “called” (xAntéc) Paul introduces the concept of 
calling with the second word of the prescript as a description of the way 


10 For the structure of 1 Cor 1,1-17, see M.M. MITCHELL, Paul and the Rhetoric of Recon- 
ciliation. An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians 
(HUT 28; Tübingen 1991) 192-201: prescript (1,1-3); premium (1,4-9); prosthesis (1,10); 
statement of facts (1,11-17). Cf. W. SCHRAGE, Der Erste Brief an die Korinther (1Kor 1,1— 
6,11) (EKK VII/1; Zürich — Neukirchen — Vluyn 1991) 134-135. 

11 See, e.g., K.Y. Lim, ‘The Sufferings of Christ Are Abundant in Us’. A Narrative 
Dynamics Investigation of Paul's Sufferings in 2 Corinthians (Library of New Testament 
Studies 399; London 2009) 41. 
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of interaction between God, Paul and the community of Corinth, while 
he uses the verb kaA£o in this section again and again "^. 

The theme of calling is continued in the address. Paul always charac- 
terises the groups he addresses as &xkAnota, and he does so in 1 Cor 1,2 
and 2 Cor 1,1. In 1 Cor 1,2 there are three further characterizations of 
his addressees: those sanctified in Jesus, those who are called saints, and 
those who (in every place) call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord 
(1 Cor 1,2c-d) ?. As noted by Maren Bohlen, these additions are epexe- 
getical and compliment Paul's audience in Corinth. In 1 Corinthians 1 Paul 
uses holiness terminology to describe the character of the community |. 
This applies especially to 1 Cor 1,2. Elsewhere I have argued that the last 
element (“calling upon the name") is an allusion to the prophet Joel P. 
The three statements together describe the ecclesia in Corinth in a quite 
positive way. Both Paul and his audience are typified as being called, and 
this puts them on the same level. Anthony C. Thiselton rightly argues that 
Paul's being called to be an apostle provides a parallel with the addressees 
being called to be a holy people !°. 

The address in 2 Cor 1,1 is different. While the description of both 
Paul himself and his audience is simpler, Paul not only names the ecclesia 
of God, which is in Corinth, as the first recipients, but also adds as addi- 
tional recipients all the saints in Achaia, the Roman senatorial province, 
which in those days comprised central Greece and the Peloponnese. In 
this way, Paul enlarges his audience. 

We saw that in 1 Cor 1,1-2 Paul is quite positive about his addressees. 
In 2 Cor 1,1, however, the language is somewhat more reserved. This dif- 
ferent attitude is confirmed in the following section of the opening, which 
is often described in English as “the thanksgiving". In 1 Corinthians 1, 
Paul gives thanks for the many gifts granted to his audience by God: 
"the testimony concerning Christ was confirmed in you" (1,6). While 
thanksgiving is indeed a good characterization of 1 Cor 1,4-9, it is not 


12 W.W. KLEIN, Paul's Use of kalein: A proposal", JETS 27 (1984) 53-64, does not 
deal with the repetitions in 1 Corinthians 1. 

5 Note that while ecclesia is singular, the members of the ecclesia are addressed in 
the plural. 

14 M. BOHLEN, Sanctorum Communio. Die Christen als «Heilige» bei Paulus (BZNW 183; 
Göttingen 2011) 182. See also Z. SAFRAI — P. ToMsoN, "Paul's Collection for the Saints 
(2 Cor 8—9) and Financial Support of Leaders in Early Christianity and Judaism", Second 
Corinthians in the Perspective of Late Second Temple Judaism (eds. R. BIERINGER et al.) 
(CRINT 14; Leiden — Boston 2014) 65: “In such passages the phrase ‘the saints’ appears 
to designate the community in its sacred assembly”. 

!5 BJ. KoET, “Ethics or Halacha?” 253-254. 

16 A.C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 
2013) 56, 64. 
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the case for 2 Cor 1,3-11. In most of the Pauline letters the proemium 
starts with a thanksgiving, but in 2 Corinthians the proemium is a beracha, 
a blessing or praise of God. A.W. Pitts argues that a eulogy, or beracha, 
is closely connected with thanksgiving '’. However, we have to note that 
there is a difference. Words of thanksgiving, while addressed to God, are 
directed also to the audience. In the beracha of 2 Cor 1,3-5, in contrast, 
the focus is on God, bypassing the audience altogether. 

Although it is distinctive in many ways, the proemium in 2 Corinthians 
functions, as in other Pauline letters, to introduce the audience to impor- 
tant themes of the letter. Whereas in 1 Cor 1,2 the audience is described 
with three positive characterizations, in 2 Cor 1,3-4 it is God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is praised in this blessing on three accounts: 
1) the Father of compassions; 2) the God of all napaxınoıg; and 3) the 
one who enables Paul and his companion to give/extend na póx2moic to 
others (1,4). In 2 Cor 1,5-11 two explanations follow '®. 2 Cor 1,5-7 claims 
that there is a relation between the level of suffering endured for the sake 
of Christ and the xapákAmotc which comes from Christ !°. There is also 
a relation between the sufferings of the letter writer(s) and the mapéKAnotc 
and salvation of his audience °°. Paul argues that his hope for them is 
firmly grounded, knowing that, while they partake in his sufferings, they 
also can participate in his rapàxAno1s. The following verses (1,8-11) 
deal with the afflictions of the senders. At the end of this section, it is 
said that the prayers of the addressees are a help to the senders. 

Florian Wilk and Gerhard Hotze view 2 Cor 1,12-14 as an independent 
unit, noting, inter alia, the inclusion of kabynoi in 1,12 and xobynpo in 
1,14, and they consider this unit to be the propositio of the epistle ?'. When 
we compare the propositio in 1 Cor 1,10 with that in 2 Cor 1,12-14, we 
see that there is a difference in tone. While in 1 Cor 1,10 Paul clearly 
appeals to his audience, in 2 Corinthians the propositio suggests that the 
author(s) of the epistle tell(s) us something about a problematic relation 
with the audience. It seems that Paul is deliberately a little vague here, 


U A.W. Prrrs, “Philosophical and Epistolary Context for Pauline Paraenesis”, 
S.E. PORTER — S.A. ADAMS, eds., Paul and the Ancient Letter Form (Pauline Studies 6; 
Leiden 2010) 268-306, here 301. 

1$ See F. WILK, “2Kor 1,12-14 als propositio des ganzen zweiten Korinthersbriefs”, 
Frühes Christentum und Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. Festschrift Gerd Lüdemann (eds. 
M. JANSSEN et al.) (Góttingen 2011) 11-23, here 12. One can find a similar argument in 
G. Hotze, Paradoxien bei Paulus. Untersuchungen zu einer elementaren Denkform in 
seiner Theologie (NTA NF 33; Münster 1997) 304. 

1? HOTZE, Paradoxien bei Paulus, 305, describes it as a dialectical relationship. 

20 Note that here in the Greek it is a first person plural. 

2! Horze, Paradoxien bei Paulus, 303, and WILK, “2Kor 1,12-14”, view this section 
as the propositio. 
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because his, or more likely their (Paul and Timothy), authority and integ- 
rity are at stake. It is in 2 Cor 1,15-16 that Paul starts to speak in the first 
person singular when he refers to his intended but not realized visit (see 
1 Cor 16,5-6). This appears to be an element in the tensions between Paul 
and the audience in Corinth. Paul can be accused of the fact that his 
“yes” has not been a real “yes” (2 Cor 1,17) ?. He will arrive at the real 
objective of the letter only in 2 Cor 3,1. There it turns out that his posi- 
tion is in such danger that his audience would actually like to have letters 
of recommendation about Paul again. In short, there are doubts as to 
whether he can be trusted. Although perhaps he would actually need to 
receive letters of recommendation from his audience or from someone 
else recommending him to them (a nice ironical statement), this does not 
happen. His audience can serve as his letter of recommendation. 

In comparing these openings, we see the difference in tone, which 
reflects a difference in strategy and aim. The propositio in 1 Cor 1,10 
argues that the Corinthians have to strive for unity, while in the opening 
of 2 Corinthians the audience is barely referred to. Are there also indica- 
tions in these openings that there is a continuity between both epistles and 
between the openings? 

I contend that there are such indications, and in support of this posi- 
tion I will sketch some specific agreements in word usage as a back- 
ground to the comparable employment of prophetic language in the next 
section. Apart from the more obvious similarities, such as dnöotoAog 
(1 Cor 1,1 and 2 Cor 1,1), ëkkAnoia (1 Cor 1,2 and 2 Cor 1,1), kAntoïs 
aytoıg (1 Cor 1,2) and oov xoig &ytow (2 Cor 1,1), and possibly also 
rag (1 Cor 1,2[bis].S[ter].10 and 2 Cor 1,1.3.4[bis]), there are also some 
more specific agreements, such as 61 HeAnuartog 0209 (in the Pauline 
epistles only in 1 Cor 1,1 and 2 Cor 1,1; but see also Eph 1,1 and 
Col 1,1). 

A more striking agreement is the use of the adjective BéBatoc in 2 Cor 1,7 
(twice in Paul, here and in Rom 4,16), which echoes the verb fepoióo 
(8x in NT, 4x in Paul, but twice in the thanksgiving of 1 Cor 1,6.8; see 
also 2 Cor 1,21). Another agreement is that in both openings Paul uses 
the word yüpioua: 1 Cor 1,7 and 2 Cor 1,11. This word appears 17x in 
the NT: 6x in Romans; 7x in 1 Corinthians (1,7; 7,7; 12,4.9.28.30.31); 
2 Cor 1,11; 1 Tim 1,6; 2 Tim 1,6; and 1 Peter 4,10. 


22 For the OT background of this passage, see W.C. VAN UNNIK, “Reispläne und Amen- 
sagen: Zusammenhang und Gedankenfolge in 2 Korinthier 1.15-24", Sparsa Collecta. 
The Collected Essays of W.C. van Unnik, I (NovTSup 29; Leiden 1973) 144-159. 
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A keyword for the introduction of 1 Corinthians is the noun koivovía 
(1,9; elsewhere 12x in the Pauline epistles: Rom 15,26; 1 Cor 10,16[bis]; 
2 Cor 6,14; 8,4; 9,13;13,13; Gal 2,9; Phil 1,5; 2,1; 3,10; Phlm 6; but 
not in the Deutero-Pauline letters). While we find the noun in the proe- 
mium of 1 Corinthians, in 2 Cor 1,7 Paul uses the adjective xotvovóg (in 
total 4x in Paul, here and in 1 Cor 10,18.20 and 2 Cor 8,23). While in 
] Cor 1,9 Paul mentions that God calls the audience in Corinth into 
community with “his son Jesus Christ our Lord”, in 2 Cor 1,7 he argues 
that his audience is taking part in Paul's suffering (but possibly also in 
that of Christ; see 1,5). 

There are also some interesting comparable constructions. In 2 Cor 1,5 
there is stress on the fact that like the abundance of the suffering of Christ 
there is also abundance of comfort: 611 kac teprocede1 Ta TAOHLATA 
toO Xpiotod sic Nudc, obtws diù TOD Xpiotoù tepiocedet kai f| rapá- 
KAnoic fav. Likewise in 1 Cor 1,6-7, Paul argues that because of the 
"testimony" (tò paptópiov) of Christ Paul's audience is not lacking in 
any gift: xa0@®g TO paptopiov tod Xpiotob épeBarm0n Ev iv dote 
bp un 6otepeio0ot Ev undevi Xapiouartı. 

Here the point of agreement is not in the wording, but in the idea. It 
is not a lack but rather an abundance of comfort (2 Cor 1,5) and of joy 
(in the form of a gift in 1 Cor 1,7) that are the consequences of the Christ 
event, either for Paul and his companion (2 Cor 1,5) or for Paul and 
his audience (1 Cor 1,7) ?. Martyrdom and suffering here belong to the 
same semantic field. One of the most remarkable agreements in these intro- 
ductions is that both include an instance of paronomasia with the root 
koà-, echoing prophetic language. Paronomasia is an important figure 
of speech in the Pauline letters, but it is too often neglected in the schol- 
arship. It is derived from the Greek term rapovopnaoía, meaning “a play 
upon words which sound alike". We can discern roughly two forms. In 
one form a writer brings together words with a similarity of sounds. The 
second form is a variant of this: a composition of words from the same 
stem or root **. 1 Cor 1,1-10 and 2 Cor 1,1-11, especially 3-7, qualify as 


?5 [n 2 Corinthians there are some words unique to this epistle, including those found 
in this passage: e.g., ovovotovpyéo (1,11), ànókpiia (1,9) and ééarnopéo (2x in the NT: 
2 Cor 1,8; 4,8). 

24 | follow the definition of F. BLAss — A. DEBRUNNER, Grammatik des neutestamentli- 
chen Griechisch (Bearbeitet von FRIEDRICH REHKOPF; Göttingen !71990) 418-420, $ 488,1: 
“Paronomasie (napovonaota) nennt man die Wiederkehr desselben Wortes oder Wort- 
stammes in geringer Entfernung”. In footnote 6 they adduce 2 Cor 1,3-6 as an example 
of this figure of speech. See also E. RUSSELL, Paronomasia and Kindred Phenomena in 
the New Testament (Chicago, IL 1920) 5-7; and W. BÜHLMANN — K. SCHERER, Stilfiguren 
der Bibel. Ein kleines Nachschlagewerk (Fribourg 1973) 19-20. While many scholars focus 
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examples of paronomasia. According to Russell such a figure of speech 
can be used to emphasize an idea. There is a paronomasia when the whole 
style of a passage feels in a certain sense “too much" *. 

While in 1 Cor 1,1-10 Paul uses a cluster of the word xaAéo and 
its cognates, in 2 Cor 1,3-7 his use of the root ta paxaA- (the noun 6x, and 
the verb 4x) dominates the proemium *°. I shall start with the assessment 
of 2 Corinthians, focusing on the use of words that have napakah- as their 
common root. It will be argued that this root evokes prophetic language ?". 


III. PROPHETIC LANGUAGE IN 2 COR 1,1-14 AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GOD, 
THE LETTER WRITERS AND THE ECCLESIA IN CORINTH 


In a recent article Reimund Bieringer assesses the use of rapakaA£o in 
the Septuagint version of Isaiah ?*. He points out that the standard diction- 
aries of the Greek language list a wide range of meanings for the Greek 
verb napakaA£o: “to call to, send for, summon, invite, appeal, urge, 
exhort, encourage, excite, demand, appeal, beseech". However, in quite a 
few cases where this verb is used in the books of the Greek translations of 
the Bible, it is used with the meaning of “to comfort, to console". When 
the LXX translation uses mapaxaAé@ with the meaning of “to comfort, to 
console”, it is generally rendering a pi‘el form of the Hebrew verb oni”. 


on parallelisms and chiasms in NT texts, other figures of speech are often neglected. 
R. BULTMANN, Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (For- 
schungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments 13; Góttingen 1910) 
remains a Fundgrube for Paul's use of figures of speech. 

25 RUSSELL, Paronomasia, 6-7. 

26 J.D. HARVEY, Listening to the Text. Oral Patterning in Paul's Letters (Grand Rapids, 
MI 1997) 196, argues that 2 Cor 1,3-7 is a carefully crafted eulogy which is unified by 
the repetition of the ra pakaA-root. 

27 For other OT reminiscences, see O. Hortus, “Der Gott allen Trostes: xapákAmotg 
und za poxkoeiv in 2 Kor 1,3-7”, Theologische Beiträge 14 (1983) 217-227. HOTZE, Para- 
doxien bei Paulus, 305-306, argues that the genre of 2 Cor 1,3-11 is comparable to the psalms 
of praise. Several authors suggest that the form and the language of this blessing have been 
influenced by Jewish liturgical traditions; see V.P. FURNISH, 2 Corinthians (AB 32A: Garden 
City, NY 1984) 108, 116-117, and the literature mentioned there. See also C. BREYTENBACH, 
“Der einzige Gott — Vater der Barmherzigkeit. Thoratexte als Grundlage des paulinischen 
Redens von Gott", BThZ 22 (2005) 37-54, especially 49-51, contending that in 2 Cor 1,3 
Paul recycles Exod 34,6 as a text where God is merciful. 

28 R, BIERINGER, “Comfort, comfort my people" (Isa 40,1): The Use of IIAPAKAAEO in 
the Septuagint Version of Isaiah", Florilegium Lovaniense. Studies in Septuagint and Tex- 
tual Criticism in Honour of Florentino García Martínez (eds. H. AUSLOOS — B. LEMMELUN — 
M. VERVENNE) (Leuven — Paris — Dudley MA 2008) 57-70. 

2 BIERINGER, “Comfort, comfort my people”, 63: “In 13 of the 28 occurrences of 
rapoKkar&o in LXX-Isaiah the Hebrew verb is a pi'el form of ani". 
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Especially in Deutero-and Trito-Isaiah the Septuagint translates other 
verbs also with napakoA&o and in doing so the translators are actively 
involved in the process of interpretation. Bieringer concludes that the LXX 
translation introduces napaxaA-terminology especially in Deutero and Trito 
Isaiah more than ten times, where the meaning of the Hebrew word in the 
original text is somewhat akin to the meaning “comfort”. In order to empha- 
size the theme of comfort, the translators deliberately expanded this termi- 
nology to stress a concept that was already central in the Hebrew text *°. 

In an article about the meaning of napaxaAéo in 2 Corinthians, 
Bieringer argues that the Pauline usage sometimes differs from the clas- 
sical, and that this departure seems to be influenced by the Septuagint 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures ?!. In the New Testament there are 
109 occurrences of the verb xapaxoA.&o, and 29 uses of the noun napó- 
xAno1s. In the authentic Pauline epistles there are 40 occurrences of the 
verb and 18 of the noun ??. In his assessment of Pauline usage, Bieringer 
argues that in the New Testament this verb has a wide range of different 
meanings ?*. 

In Paul's Second Letter to the Corinthians, one finds half of the Pauline 
uses of the noun (11 out of 18) and of the verb (18 out of 40). According 
to Bieringer, the noun occurs in 2 Cor 8,4.17 to denote a strong request, 
as in classical usage. Similarly, the verb expresses the act of making 
a strong request, as, for example, in 2 Cor 2,8; 5,20; 6,1; 8,6; 9,5 and 
12,8.18. In 2 Corinthians the concentration of the napakad- root is in 
2 Cor 1,3-7 (6x) and 7,4-15 (3x). Bieringer argues that, while elsewhere 
in 2 Corinthians in comparison with other letters there is more emphasis 
on tapakaàéo and napókAmnoig as “strong request”, in the two pas- 
sages just mentioned the comfort element is strongly present **. 

The word “comfort” needs some explanation. Following Margaret 
Thrall’s commentary, Bieringer also argues that the use of the napakad- 
root to denote the notion of “comforting” and *consoling" is influenced 
by the LXX translation of amı ?. The fact that napakar&w is used to 
translate an1, the Hebrew word for ‘comfort’, might mean that conso- 
lation contains an element of calling somebody in such a way that the 
person is invited in some sense to leave his misery behind him. Furnish 


30 BIERINGER, “Comfort, comfort my people”, 70. 

3! R, BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter: The Meaning of tapakaA£o/napóxAnotc. 
Terminology in 2 Corinthians”, Hervormde Teologiese Studies 67 (2011) 1-7. 

32 For this and the following, see BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter’, 1-3. 

53 For a list, see BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter”, 1. 

34 See BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter", 3-4. 

55 M. THRALL, 2 Corinthians 1—7 (ICC; London 2004) 103. 
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warns that comfort as a translation of rapäkAnois must not be confused 
with the more subjective notions of “sympathy” or “pity”. The meaning 
is rather to “comfort” in the sense of the Latin confortare, “to strengthen 
much, to encourage” 5°, 

Because Paul compares the experience of being saved from oppression 
and other difficult situations with that of being delivered from a death 
sentence, Otfried Hofius suggests a connection with Deutero-Isaiah and, 
even more, with certain psalms. In LXX Pss 71(70),20-24; 86(85),17; 
and 94(93),16-22, rapaxaA&o is used. The situation is comparable to 
Paul's: an individual is in difficulty, even in danger of death, but God 
comforts him 37. Also Paul Barnett argues that 2 Cor 1,3-7 evokes Isaianic 
concepts of comfort, and he mentions that in addition to xrapakoA.£o other 
keywords from Isa 49,8-13 prove to be significant within the structure 
of 2 Corinthians: c@mnpio (1,6; 6,2; and 7,10: cf. Isa 49,6-8); dra0nkn 
(3,6.14; cf. Isa 49,6 and 42,6) and taneıvög (7,6; 10,1; cf. Isa 49,13) 88. 
He notices not only individual words but also some groupings of words 
(salvation and comfort in 1,6, and comfort and lowly in 7,6; cf. 10,1). 
Barnett thinks that Paul also picked up some themes from Isaiah 40-66: 
e.g., new creation and reconciliation (see 2 Cor 5,17-21) *°. Even when 
there are no verbal equivalents, Paul can still use an Isaianic concept ^9. 

In support of the possibility that Isaianic vocabulary is a plausible 
background for Paul's use of rapakaA&o in the same vein as the prophet 
Isaiah, many point to the fact that in 2 Cor 6,2 Paul refers to Isaiah 49,8a +: 
Kko1p® ógkvà EntKkovod cov kai v fiuépg ootnpíac &pori0noà cor”. 
The reference is marked as a quotation, because it is introduced by A&yeı 
yap 9. Kar Yong Lim maintains that this quotation is a key to Paul's mis- 
sion in 2 Corinthians ^. He argues that there are several other echoes of 
Isaiah 49 in 2 Corinthians and in other Pauline writings %. In his view this 
passage is not only a prefiguration of Paul's apostolic ministry but also a 


36 FURNISH, 2 Corinthians, 109. 

37 See Hortus, “Der Gott allen Trostes", 220-225. 

38 P.W. BARNETT, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, 
MI 1997) 46-47, n. 166. 

3 BARNETT, Second Corinthians, 46. Lim, “The Sufferings of Christ”, 80-81, argues 
for the pivotal presence of Isaianic themes throughout 2 Corinthians. 

40 For this and the following, see BARNETT, Second Corinthians, 46-47. 

^! See Lim, “The Sufferings of Christ”, 33. 

42 Cf. the LXX text of 49,8a: xatpà dext® &nrjkovoü cov Kai v fju£pg commpiag 
£pon0ncá cor (ed. J. ZIEGLER). 

# See M. GIGNILLIAT, Paul and Isaiah’s Servant. Paul's Theological Reading of 
Isaiah 40—66 in 2 Corinthians 5.14—6.10 (LNTSt 330; London - New York 2007). 

4 See Lim, “The Sufferings of Christ”, 128-129. 

45 See Lim, “The Sufferings of Christ”, 131-132. 
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justification of his mission 49. Keywords used in 2 Cor 1,3-7, such as napa- 
xaA&o (6,1), cotnpía (6,2) and 0Xiyic (6,4), reappear in 2 Cor 6,10 7. 

While it is possible that Paul uses Isaiah's concept of a comforting God 
in 2 Cor 1,3-7, it is important to realize that we have only circumstantial 
evidence for the presence of Isaianic echoes in this case. The remarks of 
Wilk may be helpful here. He argues that a certain openness and a certain 
familiarity with Scripture may be presumed ^5. The fact that God's conso- 
lation evokes quite different passages can make us aware that we do not 
have enough clues to determine a more precise set of Old Testament allu- 
sions ?. However, it seems to me sufficient that Paul in the beginning of 
his letter refers to an Old Testament concept: God can be a comforting 
God. It is possible that well-known texts, such as Isaiah 40, 42 or 49, 
are backbones of such a patchwork reference. In early Christian writings 
and in Qumranic literature we quite often encounter biblical patchwork: 
texts consisting of biblical phrases from different biblical authors or even 
from a single biblical author. A characteristic of such texts is that one 
can recognize biblical language, even while is not really possible to trace 
references back to one Old Testament text °°. 


46 [n an earlier study (Paul, a Light for the Gentiles? "), I have argued that in Gal 1,14-5 
Paul also alludes to Isaiah 49,1-6. It is Luke who seems to interpret Paul and Barnabas as 
God's servants, and thus he has Paul quote Isa 49,6 in Acts 13,47. 

# Compare the change to Isa 49,8a in the Targum of Isaiah: “Thus says the LORD, 
‘In a time, that you do my pleasure, I accept your prayer, in a day of distress I raise up 
salvation and help you’” (additions in the Targum are in italics): The Isaiah Targum. 
Introduction, Translation, Apparatus and Notes (trans. B. CHILTON) (The Aramaic Bible 
11; Edinburgh 1987) 96. The Targumist, like Paul, relates Isa 49,8a to distress. 

48 WILK, “Bezüge auf die Schriften", 155-156. The seven criteria of R.B. Hays, Echoes 
of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven — London 1986), remain important in this 
context. One can more easily assume some familiarity with biblical concepts than with writ- 
ten texts. We have also to reckon with the fact that the audience was exposed not only to 
ongoing and repetitive exposure to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, but possibly also to 
Paul's epistles. See the conjectures in B.J. ABASCIANO. “Diamonds in the Rough: A Reply 
to Christopher Stanley Concerning the Reader Competency of Paul's Original Audiences", 
TN 49 (2007) 153-183, here 161. An ongoing exposure to Scripture is one of possible inter- 
pretations of 2 Cor 1,13 (cf. 2 Cor 3,14 and Acts 13,15). An example of reading a letter aloud 
can be found in 1 Thess 5,27; cf. 4Q266, Damascus Document 5.2.1-3. By such reading in 
a community a familiarity with biblical tradition was created. For a discussion of reading as 
a proper performance, see D. NássELQvisT, Public Reading in Early Christianity. Lectors, 
Manuscripts and Sound in the Oral Delivery of John 1-4 (NovTSup 163; Leiden 2016) 95, 
104-108. 

? For an assessment of recent theories about how Paul uses or interweaves Scripture 
into his letters, see S.E. PORTER, "Pauline Techniques of Interweaving Scripture into His 
letters", WILK — ÖHLER, Paulinische Schriftrezeption, 249-274. 

50 An example of this is the Q text Luke 7,22. As a later author, Luke tries to make such 
patchwork allusions more explicit (see the relation between Luke 7,22 and Luke 4,18- 


19). 
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Paul's use of the biblical concept of God as a comforting God also gives 
an insight into the relationships between the various protagonists: God, 
Paul and Timothy, and the ecclesia. Bieringer refers to the fact that, while 
in most of the uses of mapaxaAéo in Pauline literature the subject of the 
verb is a human being, in 2 Corinthians 1 it is God who comforts ?!. 
Paul's references in 2 Corinthians 1 and 7 to the phenomenon of God as 
comforter echo the occurrences of napaxaA&o in Isaiah. Secondly, there 
is also strong emphasis on Paul as one who comforts. From this Bieringer 
concludes: “However, as God is at the origin of Paul's comforting, Paul 
is a comforted comforter” ??. In this passage Paul uses the first person 
plural. To whom is he referring? To himself, to himself and Timothy, 
or possibly to another group to which Paul belongs? I follow Becker, who 
argues that “2 Cor 1,1-14 can be considered as a collectively written 
section” 53, 

Thus, Paul and his companion Timothy become instruments and medi- 
ators of God's comforting action, which enhances their authority and reli- 
ability. Stephan Joubert suggests that Paul's position in the openings of 
1 and 2 Corinthians and 1 Thessalonians may be compared to the role of 
a broker within patron-clients relationships °*. This role of intermediary 
between patron and client was often crucial to the continuity of the rela- 
tionship. Indeed in 2 Cor 1,5-7, God, acting as a kind of benevolent patron, 
imparts the gift of tapàkAnoig to Paul 5. God, the patron, receives recog- 
nition in exchange for granting the resource of grace. 

In an assessment of Joubert's article, David Briones sketches three dis- 
tinct ways in which Paul performs the role of broker: he has some access 
to the patron's resources; he is enabled to comfort those in affliction; 
and it is clear that he does so for their sake 5°. God, the patron, is work- 
ing through Paul, the broker, to benefit the Corinthians as the clients >’. 


5! See BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter”, 5-7. 

52 See BIERINGER, “The Comforted Comforter”, 7. 

BECKER, Letter Hermeneutics in 2 Corinthians, 122. 

See S. JouBERT, Paul as Benefactor. Reciprocity, Strategy and Theological Reflec- 
tion in Paul's Collection (WUNT II, 124; Tübingen 2000) 126-127; IDEM, “Managing the 
Household: Paul as Pater familias of the Christian Community in Corinth", Modelling 
Early Christianity (ed. P.F. ESLER) (London 1995) 213-223. 

55 D.E. BRIONES, “Mutual Brokers of Grace: a Study in 2 Corinthians 1.3-11", NTS 56 
(2010) 536-556, here 544: “The ‘Father’ as ‘the God of all comfort [xapáxAmoic]' (1.3) 
possesses a ‘first order resource’, direct access to the commodity of tapàkAnotg; or, we 
could say, yaptc”. In the following sentences Briones too easily depicts comfort and grace 
as synonyms. Having introduced Luther's sola gratia perhaps too eagerly here, his exe- 
gesis exceeds Paul's at this point. 

56 BRIONES, “Mutual Brokers of Grace”, 544-546. 

57 BRIONES, “Mutual Brokers of Grace”, 547, figure la. 
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However, in the next part of the pericope (1,8-11), Paul further develops 
the theme of suffering by reminding his audience of what happened to 
them in Asia. At the same time, an interesting shift occurs. In the last 
sentence of the proemium it becomes clear that the audience in Corinth 
does have a task: ouvouroupyobviov xai duov drèp fiiv tÅ Senos, 
(“While you join in and help us through your prayers [1,11a])”. 

Paul, like his audience, returns something to God: their thanks 58. The 
introduction ends with a word that echoes the beginning: svyapiotn 9H 
evokes £0Xoyntóc. God is blessed, and God is thanked. This hint of an 
inclusion connects the end with the beginning. It concurs with the fact 
that in a certain sense the relationships between the three protagonists are 
thus depicted as a kind of revolving circle. They are united in a circle of 
giving and receiving. 

In the beginning of 2 Corinthians the language portrays the authority of 
the author(s) in prophetic terms. They are prophetic figures who are com- 
forted by God and thus are capable of comforting their audience °°. Only 
at the end is the audience called to join them. 


IV. KAAEQ AND ITS COGNATES IN 1 COR 1,1-10.11 AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN GOD, PAUL, 
AND THE ECCLESIA IN CORINTH 


Just as Paul exploits the verb rapaxakéo in the proemium of 2 Corin- 
thians, so he does the same thing in 1 Cor 1,1-10, as I have argued else- 
where, with kao and its cognates ©. By typifying himself in the second 
word of the heading as “called” (KkAntéc) Paul introduces “calling” as a 
theme of the letter's introduction. It seems to me that the word ékkAnoia 
is also a possible, implicit reference to the calling theme °'. In 1 Cor 1,2c-d 
there are two explicit references to “calling”: “the ones called saints, 
with all those who (in every place) call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord” ©. 

As mentioned above, this seems to be an allusion to the prophet Joel 3,1- 
5. The point of contact between Joel and 1 Cor 1,2 is that the phrase 


58 Briones, “Mutual Brokers of Grace”, 554, figure Ic. 

5 Although I agree with Bieringer that the use of napoxoA&o in the LXX plays a 
role here, it is not impossible that at the same time the more classical usage of this verb 
is involved too (see footnote 35 above). 

60 KoET, “Ethics or Halacha”, 250-255, 257. 

9! Koer, “Ethics or Halacha”, 252. 

62 THISELTON, First Corinthians, 56, 64, rightly argues that Paul's being called to be 
an apostle provides a parallel with the addressees being called to be a holy people. 
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“calling on the name of the Lord" is combined with (a form of) mac. 
Another word which is important in both Joel (2,28) and 1 Cor (1,10) is 
napaKkaréw 9€. Paul's references to this text indicates that a new era has 
dawned with Jesus' death and resurrection (see Acts 2,17-21) 9^. We can 
observe a mutuality in this Joel text. The statement, *Whosoever shall call 
on (émucaAéontat ) the name of the Lord shall be delivered”, is linked to 
the phrase, “those who are called by the Lord (rpookékAntat)”. When 
Paul alludes to Joel here, he implies that everybody, Jew and non-Jew, 
can participate in such an act of being called. Although quite clearly not a 
quotation but rather a short allusion, it is a reference to a biblical concept. 
Next to God's covenant with Israel, there exists the possibility for non- 
Jews to share in his promises (see Isa 49,1-6). According to Joel, one of 
the first steps can be to call on the name of the Lord. 

The community at Corinth, the object of one form of calling (by God), 
is also the subject of another, by calling (£nikaA.£o) upon the name of 
the Lord. Paul, however, gives his own interpretation of this phenomenon, 
because he applies a text about calling upon God to the context of call- 
ing upon the name of Jesus Christ, Jesus the Messiah. In this way Jesus 
is inscribed into the divine name. The dynamics of Paul's use of words 
related to calling also tell us something about the relation between God's 
saving actions and human behaviour. It shows that there is, as in the Joel 
text, a mutuality between God's calling people and their calling upon God. 
The former calling seems to be a condition for the latter. Paul has his own 
calling in this regard. He calls on the people in Corinth to look for fellow- 
ship with Christ and for unity (1,10-11). 


V. SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS: 
2 COR 1,1-14 IN THE MIRROR OF 1 COR 1,1-10.11 


(1) These two epistles, as is well known, belong to one communication, 
albeit in at least two phases, between two parties ©. In 2 Cor 2,1-4 Paul 


63 THISELTON, First Corinthians, 78, argues that the reference to the day of the Lord 
(1 Cor 1,7-8) makes the allusion to Joel all the more probable. Note that £xkAroía is also 
mentioned in Joel 2,16. For literature about Joel in the New Testament, see KOET, “Ethics 
or Halacha”, 253, n. 50. 

6 See B.J. KoET, “Trustworthy Dreams? About Dreams and References to Scripture in 
2 Maccabees 14-15, Josephus' Antiquitates Judaicae 11.302-347 and in the New Testament,” 
in BJ. KoET, Dreams and Scripture in Luke-Acts. Collected Essays (CBET 43: Leuven 
2006) 25-50, here 46. 

65 BECKER, Letter Hermeneutics in 2 Corinthians, 122, argues that there are four parties: 
Paul with Timothy as the co-senders, and the ecclesia in Corinth with those in Achaia as 
co-addressees. 
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mentions that he has sent another letter, namely the famous letter of tears. 
This reference to the letter of tears reveals one of the main themes of 
2 Corinthians, namely Paul's self-recommendation (2 Cor 3,1). How- 
ever, it remains unclear what the problem is. Possible elements of this 
can be reconstructed by looking closely at the relationship between 1 and 
2 Corinthians. In this article we have looked only at the openings, an 
exercise that until now has seldom been performed. These openings have 
a similar structure. This similarity is an invitation to look for the agree- 
ments and the differences between the two openings, especially where 
those elements are more or less the same. 

(2) The differences reveal some traces of the interaction between Paul 
and his associates and the ecclesia in Corinth. 

(3) The opening of 1 Cor (1,1-10.11) presents a certain mutuality 
between the protagonists. This leads to the ecclesia being called upon to 
work for unity, and this is a good introduction to the variety of the prob- 
lems which are being played out in the young congregation and which are 
a danger to unity. Although in 1 Cor 1,1 Paul includes Sosthenes, in the 
rest of the opening it is Paul alone who is speaking. In the proemium of 
2 Corinthians (1,3-9) it is not only Paul who is presented, but also his 
associates. They have been comforted by God, and this makes it possible 
for them to become comforters themselves. Although Paul seems to have 
been the only author of the letter of tears, in the opening of 2 Corinthians 
Paul presents himself more as a member of a team than as someone oper- 
ating on his own. Timothy, who as the co-worker of Paul, was probably 
involved in the communication between Paul and the ecclesia in Corinth, 
and he also, most likely, was a party to the friction that arose between 
the two. 

(4) Scripture is employed by Paul in the openings of both letters. The 
way this is done in each case provides us with some insight into Paul's 
various uses of Scripture. In addition to quotations and allusions, he also 
introduces wider discrete biblical concepts. The question is whether this 
similarity is deliberate. With kaX- and cognate forms the author sketches 
the relationships between the writer(s), God, and the ecclesia in Corinth 
in both openings. In both introductions, the use of paronomosia, a repe- 
tition of the (ra pa-) kaA-words evokes “prophetic language", and in this 
way important biblical concepts, such as "calling" in 1 Corinthians and 
"comfort" in 2 Corinthians, are employed. This seems to be an indication 
that it is a planned similarity. With time kaAé@ became a terminus tech- 
nicus for prophetic vocation, but it had already played a role in the crea- 
tion story (Gen 1,5-10). The use of rapakaA£o evokes the image of a 
comforting God, like the concept of Isaiah. 
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(5) The questions can be asked whether and how the audience in Corinth 
could have grasped these references to biblical concepts. It is not possi- 
ble here to deal with this issue in any detail. However, it may be pos- 
sible to answer the question by pointing to the fact that in the days of 
Paul (and in earlier and much later times) epistles such as these were 
read aloud by experienced readers. Thus reading these documents aloud 
constituted a kind of oral performance (see for example 1 Thess 5,27). 
Repetitions were functional in such interactions and were aimed at help- 
ing to identify and emphasize ideas or concepts. Experienced readers would 
have performed these repetitions in such a way as to assist the audience in 
understanding the points of emphasis. It is possible that in this way even 
the hint of an inclusion between £0Xoyntóc and edyapiotn0 would have 
been (effectively?) conveyed to them. Thus, Paul, through his inventive use 
of biblical language, creates in both openings a cultural context that, thanks 
to a skilled presentation by a good reader, would have made his argumen- 
tation recognizable and acceptable to a (part of) his audience $6. 

(6) The comparison of the two openings obviously requires a further 
examination of both letters. An important element is the question of the 
function of the introduction for the letter as a whole, that is, how the main 
themes of the letter are present in the introduction. Another question is: 
what happened in the interval between the writing of these two letters? The 
letter of tears will be one of the keys for answering this question. Here, 
we can only mention a few points that should be investigated in order to 
answer this. A key to both questions is the parallel between 1 Cor 16,4-5 
and 2 Cor 1,15. In 1 Corinthians Paul announces that he will come to 
Corinth. He also refers to the possibility of a visit by Timothy (1 Cor 16,10). 
Eva-Marie Becker argues that “in the course of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthians Paul reflects upon this communication and in 
this connection he refers to earlier letters” 7. Becker refers, for example, 
to Paul's mentioning of the earlier letter (1 Cor 5,9), Titus’ visit to him 
(2 Cor 7,6-16), and the attacks on Paul (2 Cor 10,10 and 11,16) 68. How- 
ever, in her reconstruction of the meta-communicative statements in the 
Corinthian correspondence, Becker does not mention his stated intention 
to visit them or to send Timothy to them. Announcing something and not 
doing so is also part of the communication between Paul and the Corin- 
thians and can — as most of us know — create animosity. Thus, the fact 
that Paul did not do what he announced he would do may be even more 


66 That it was capable of being recognized and interpreted in this way is confirmed by 
the way that Luke makes an explicit quotation of an implicit allusion in Gal 1,13-16; see 
Koger, “Paul, a Light for the Gentiles? ". 

57 BECKER, Letter Hermeneutics in 2 Corinthians, 65. 

68 For the whole list, see BECKER, Letter Hermeneutics in 2 Corinthians, 66. 
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important for the problems between Paul and Timothy, on the one hand, 
and the audience, on the other, than the communication mentioned in 
Becker's list. As such, the announced but not realized visits are a clue to 
the identification of the problems discussed in 2 Corinthians. Paul has called 
his audience in the opening of 1 Corinthians to seek unity. In the rest of 
this epistle he discusses in an orderly and consequent manner problems and 
issues, often practical ones, which threaten this unity. In the second half 
of the epistle he introduces new themes with xepí (for example 7.1; 8.1; 
12.1 and 16.1.12). This is the only place in 2 Corinthians where Paul uses 
this introduction again: IIepi èv yàp ts diakoviac ths eig vobc dyiovg 
(2 Cor 9,1). This ôtuxovia refers very clearly to the collection in 1 Cor 16,1 °°. 
With Hentschel I would translate diakovia by “commission” rather than 
with “collection” 7°. So we see that there is a breakdown in communica- 
tion between Paul and his audience. Quite probably the reference in 9,1 
shows that the message about the collection as mentioned in 1 Cor 16,1 was 
the source of the problem. An important question for further research 
could be how the collection mentioned in 1 Corinthians 16 and other 
issues signaled in that same chapter are related to 2 Corinthians. 

(7) Much has been written about the rifts and contradictions in Paul's 
correspondence with the Corinthians. In both letters but especially in 2 Cor- 
inthians, many fractures are seen, and these were attributed to the possible 
merging of different letters. In our modest research we have tried to show 
that there are differences and similarities between the openings of both 
letters which show that the letters are part of one communication and that 
the differences are the consequence of the aim and strategy of the letter 
writer(s). 

The story goes that Rudolf Bultmann and Karl Barth had a difference of 
opinion about the climax of 1 Corinthians. Bultmann saw 1 Corinthians 13 
as the most important section, and Barth opted for 1 Corinthians 15. These 
are theological choices. My view is that in 1 Corinthians 16 Paul lets the 
financial problems have the last word, which in the end requires him to 
decide to write a new letter, 2 Corinthians. 
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Tilburg University 
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® Referring to ancient papyri SAFRAI and TOMSON, [Paul's collection for the Saints”, 
139] argue that this is an official contribution and not a kind of almsgiving. 

70 A. HENTSCHEL, Diakonia im Neuen Testament: Studien der Semantik unter beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Rolle von Frauen (WUNT, 2 Reihe, 226; Tiibingen 2007). 
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SUMMARY 


In this article we assess the relations between the openings of 1 Corinthians 
and 2 Corinthians. These openings have a similar structure. This similarity is an 
invitation to examine the agreements and the differences between the two open- 
ings. In both introductions, a repetition of the words evokes prophetic language, 
and in this way important biblical concepts, such as “calling” in 1 Corinthians 
and “comfort” in 2 Corinthians, are employed. The differences and similarities 
between the openings of both letters indicate that the letters are part of one com- 
munication and that the differences are the consequence of the aim and strategy 
of the letter writer. 


JUDE DELIVERED 


Given that the documents that later formed the canon of the New Tes- 
tament were intended to be persuasive, it is a relatively safe assumption 
that the lector reading these texts would have added some vocal modu- 
lation and gestures at appropriate places during his recitation. Reading, 
acting, and rhetorical delivery were considered related skills !. To obtain 
the most convincing argument, lectors probably borrowed some of the 
tactics of the orator's craft, and adapted them for their public recitations. 
The techniques of the orator set the standard for all kinds of public speech. 
Part of the methodology of Biblical Performance Criticism is to examine 
the New Testament writings for any indication that a lector might have 
utilized some form of theatrics to support his reading ?. While the analysis 
of New Testament texts through the lens of rhetorical criticism has a long 
history, the approach of this present study is focused on the last step of that 
analysis, the delivery ?. Following a summary of the nature of oral socie- 
ties, an overview of the letter of Jude, and a discussion of ancient public 
speaking, we will examine the Epistle of Jude for clues that indicate how 
the lector may have made use of his voice and body to strengthen the 
message of this short letter. We will propose that the letter's recitation by 
a lector was likely accompanied by pointing gestures when a demonstra- 
tive pronoun was present, by voice inflections and gestures at emotionally 
charged places in the epistle, by props of soiled clothing to emphasize 


1 W, SHINER, “Oral Performance of the New Testament”, The Bible in Ancient and 
Modern Media. Story and Performance (eds. H.E. HEARON and P. RUGE-JONES) (Biblical 
Performance Criticism 1; Eugene, OR 2009) 52. 

? For examples of studies which apply Biblical Performance Criticism to New Testa- 
ment texts, see W. SHINER, Proclaiming the Gospel. First-Century Performance of Mark 
(Harrisburg, PA 2003); K.R. IVERSON, “A Centurion's ‘Confession’: A Performance-Critical 
Analysis of Mark 15:39", JBL 130 (2011) 329-350; H.E. HEARON, "Characters in Text and 
Performance: The Gospel of John", From Text to Performance. Narrative and Performance 
Criticisms in Dialogue and Debate (ed. K.R. IVERSON) (Biblical Performance Criticism 10; 
Eugene, OR 2014) 53-79; B. OESTREICH, Performance Criticism in the Pauline Letters 
(trans. L. ELIAS — B. BLUM; eds. D. RHOADS — H.E. HEARON — K.R. IVERSON) (Biblical 
Performance Criticism 14; Eugene, OR 2016) esp. 152-183; P.S. PERRY, /nsights from Per- 
formance Criticism (ed. M.A. POWELL) (Reading the Bible in the 21* Century: Insights; 
Minneapolis, MN 2016) esp. 173-184. 

3 H.D. BETZ, Galatians. A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1979), represents one of the first sustained attempts to apply 
rhetorical criticism to the New Testament. 
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Jude's appeal to express pity towards certain sinners, and, finally, by 
impersonations when directly quoting sources. 


I. ORAL CULTURES AND THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


Most public communication in the ancient world was oral. Examples of 
oral communication in the first-century Greco-Roman culture would have 
included speeches in the assembly, in the council, and in the law courts, 
public announcements, lectures, invitations to banquets, acclamations, 
gossip, slander, oaths, hymns, curses, prayers, confessions, and advertise- 
ments in the market, just to mention a few 4. Consequently, most ancient 
texts were composed with their aural and oral potential in mind, and they 
were meant to be delivered orally when they arrived at their destinations ?. 

The oral nature of the ancient world was due in part to the low literacy 
rate. In his extensive study of ancient literacy, William V. Harris concludes 
that the overall level of literacy in the first-century ancient eastern Medi- 
terranean world was below fifteen percent 5. Catherine Hezser believes 
that the literacy rate among Jewish individuals may have been as low as 
three percent, depending on how one understands and defines "literacy" ". 
Supporting the view that the ability to read appears to have been rare in 
antiquity are the remarks of the character Trimalchio in Petronius' Satyr- 
icon. He comments on the unusual talent of a servant who could read books 
by sight (75) 8. Some merchants of long-distant trade may have had a lim- 
ited capacity to read and write for their work, or they hired literate employ- 
ees to carry out these functions ?. Further, practical matters, such as the 
absence of eyeglasses and the presence of eye diseases with minimal rem- 
edies, would have prevented many from reading, regardless of their lit- 
eracy level 9, While low literacy rates contributed to the popularity of oral 
recitation, even highly literate persons were accustomed to listening to 


4 A. CHANIOTIS, “Listening to Stones: Orality and Emotions in Ancient Inscriptions", 
Epigraphy and Historical Sciences (eds. J. DAVIES — J. WILKES) (Oxford 2012) 299-328, 
here 302, 307. 

> B. WITHERINGTON III, What's in the Word. Rethinking the Socio-Rhetorical Character 
of the New Testament (Waco, TX 2009) 35. 

6 W.V. HARRIS, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge 1989) 267. 

7 C. HEZSER, Jewish Literacy in Roman Palestine (TSAJ 81; Tübingen 2001) 496. 

8 L.A. JOHNSON, Paul's Letters Reheard: A Performance-Critical Examination of the 
Preparation, Transportation, and Delivery of Paul's Correspondence", CBQ 79 (2017) 
60-76, here 67. 

? J. DEWEY, The Oral Ethos of the Early Church. Speaking, Writing, and the Gospel 
of Mark (ed. D. RHOADS) (Biblical Performance Criticism 8; Eugene, OR 2013) 10. 

10 HEZSER, Jewish Literacy, 463. 
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passages read aloud, especially when the availability of texts was limited 
(e.g., Pliny, Ep. 9.34). Seneca articulated the benefit of listening to some- 
thing recited even if a person was fully literate, when he asked and answered: 
“Why should I listen to something I can read? Because the living voice 
contributes so much” (Ep. 33.9) !!. 

In addition to the low literacy rate, the spoken word was preferred because 
texts were enormously expensive to produce — things such as papyrus, 
ink, and scribes were costly !?. During the first century C.E., it cost two 
drachmas to get a letter copied, which was the cost of hiring a foreman or 
industrial worker for two to three days !. In the second century C.E., one 
sheet of papyrus cost two obols, about one third of the average daily wage 
for an Egyptian worker !4. Since documents and reading material were 
scarce, people were adept at remembering what they heard — memory 
was the storehouse of information rather than books P. Seneca the Elder 
boasted that he could repeat two thousand names in the order they were 
given to him, and that he could recite from memory numerous lines of 
poetry (Controversiae 1, 2, Preface) !° . 

Another characteristic of oral societies is their communal nature. Litera- 
ture can be read in private. When read privately, texts allow for consider- 
able spatial distance between the author and the reader. In contrast, litera- 
ture intended to be recited aloud was experienced in community and in 
a more intimate fashion with the performer, which allowed the listener to 
experience his facial expressions, voice inflection, and body language. 

Walter Ong has developed an understanding of the features of oral com- 
position, stating that the early church was situated in a predominately oral 
culture "". This is especially apparent in the author's remark in Rev 1,3: 
"Blessed is the one who reads aloud the words of this prophecy, and 
blessed are those who hear...” !8. Other New Testament texts also give 
explicit instructions to read the letters aloud in the churches (1 Thess 5,27; 


!! R, WinsBURY, The Roman Book. Books, Publishing and Performance in Classical 
Rome (ed. D. TAYLOR) (Classical Literature and Society; London 2009) 112. 

12 WITHERINGTON, What's in the Word, 7. 

13 PJ. Borna, Orality and Literacy in Early Christianity (ed. D. RHOADS) (Biblical 
Performance Criticism 5; Eugene, OR 2012) 48. 

1^ R.A. DERRENBACKER, “Writing, Books, and Readers in the Ancient World", Ameri- 
can Theological Library Association Summary of Proceedings 52 (1998) 205-229, here 
207. 

15 MLE. LEE — B.B. SCOTT, Sound Mapping in the New Testament (Salem, OR 2009) 
92. 

16 WINSBURY, The Roman Book, 121. 

17 W.J. ONG, Orality and Literacy. The Technologizing of the Word (London 2002) 
37-52, 74, 141-144. 

'8 All scriptural citations are from the NRSV unless otherwise noted. 
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Col 4,16; 1 Tim 4,13). The congregations likely included both slaves and 
slave owners. The slaves who were clerks may have been literate. Pliny 
the Younger, who could read, spoke of hiring one of his slaves, who was 
a slightly better reader than himself, to publicly recite his poetry for him 
(Pliny, Ep. 9.34). Thus, it is possible that someone from the church com- 
munity, with an appropriate amount of preparation, would have been able 
to read the documents that later became the New Testament. However, in 
atime when the ability to read was rare, perhaps Jude's letter carrier would 
have been required to read the letter's content upon his arrival at the church, 
not knowing if there would have been a proficient reader present |. 


II. STRUCTURE AND OVERVIEW OF JUDE 


Jude is written in the form of a letter, though it does not contain all the 
characteristics of a typical first-century epistle 2°. It can be divided into 
three parts. The letter opens with a greeting, identifying the author and 
audience. The author characterizes himself by two designations: “a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ" and “a brother of James" (1a). The recipients of 
this letter are addressed in such a way that stresses three dimensions of 
God's activity: they are “called”; they are “beloved in God the Father”; 
and they are “kept safe for Jesus Christ" (1b). Jude concludes his intro- 
duction with a blessing: *May mercy, peace and love be yours in abun- 
dance" (2). 

The body of the letter has two parts. The first part (3-19) identifies the 
false teachers and warns of their danger, their false teaching, and their 
punishment. To describe these opponents of the church and their certain 
punishment, Jude uses illustrations and examples from biblical history 
(5-7, 11), from nature (12-13), and from teachings found outside the Bible 
(9, 14-15). The false teachers rejected all moral authority and believed that 
they were free to use their own standards to determine what behavior was 
correct for them. 

The second section of the letter's body (20-23) offers advice on how 
the church is to respond to those that have been influenced by the false 
teaching. Jude calls on the members of the church to grow in the under- 
standing of their faith (20), to be assured of salvation (21) and to help 
those who have fallen prey to false teaching (22-23). 


1% H, GAMBLE, Books and Readers in the Early Church. A History of Early Christian 
Texts (New Haven, CT 1995) 97. 
20 R.J. BAUCKHAM, 2 Peter, Jude (WBC 50; Dallas, TX 1998) 3-5. 
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The letter concludes with a doxology (24-25), which is divided into 
four parts: (1) the one to whom the praise is offered, “the only God our 
Savior"; (2) the word of praise, “glory, majesty, power, and authority”; 
(3) the indication of time, “before all time and now and forever", and 
(4) a closing, “Amen”, which represents the response with which the hear- 
ers affirm the content of the prayer. 


II. LECTORS: READING THE MANUSCRIPT 


The reader of Jude's brief but powerful letter becomes the author's 
means of being present in the Christian community. This presence is 
embodied by the lector who has at his disposal both his body and his voice 
to deliver the words to the church in the most persuasive and authoritative 
manner while serving as Jude's substitute. According to the ancient phi- 
losopher Theophrastus, the delivery of oral material was concerned mainly 
with two features: voice and gesture (Quintilian, Inst. 11.3.14) ?!. Gestures 
are nonverbal devices employed by speakers to enhance the impact of their 
words and argument. These devices appeal to the eye, while the voice 
appeals to the ear — the two senses by which emotion reaches a person's 
soul. Gestures can be defined as deliberate, conscious movements, gov- 
erned by an intention to say or to communicate something. Both Aristotle 
(Rhet. 3.1-7) and Demetrius (Eloc. 20, 271-272, 278) argued that essential 
parts of a discourse include intonation and gesture. Considering the vocal 
and bodily expression used in oral presentations, the lector functioned 
much like a performer. 


1. Voice 


Aristotle discussed how the voice should be adapted to express different 
emotions (Rhet. 3.1 passim). Cicero stated that the orator needs the vocal 
power of tragic performers (De or. 1.128). Given the attention devoted 
to one's speaking voice, it is no surprise that the comic actor, Hermon, 
missed his entrance at a competition because he was preparing his voice 
outside 22. Because of the importance attributed to the voice, any fault or 
blemish was criticized by a relentlessly attentive public. It appears that 
in the first century C.E. there was some level of shame associated with 
committing verbal slips of the tongue during public speech (e.g., Lucian, 


?! SHINER, Proclaiming the Gospel, 79. 
2 P.D. ARNOTT, Public and Performance in the Greek Theatre (New York 2002) 81. 
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Laps. 1; Petronius, Satyricon 68) ?. Vocalization of ancient Greek texts 
required navigating through a “river of letters" — uninterrupted and unpunc- 
tuated streams of capital letters. Thus, a speaker would need to be well 
acquainted with the work prior to standing before listeners to recite it, 
while dedicating some time to regular practice (Plutarch, Dem. 8) ?*. 


2. Body 


Quintilian stated that one should use not only the voice but also the whole 
carriage of the body for the effective delivery of a speech (Inst. 11.3.2). 
Pliny remarked that when a person read while seated and holding a scroll, 
then the two main aids to effective delivery and pronunciation were hin- 
dered, namely the eyes and the hands (Ep. 2.19.4). 

Richard Ward and David Trobisch describe an ancient painting on the 
wall of a Roman villa in Pompeii, near Naples, which depicts a typical 
oral performance ?*. 


“A robed figure is standing, speaking and clasping a scroll in the left hand. 
The performer's right hand is lowered, loose and at rest; an extended fore- 
finger points to the floor of the stage. The artist has draped a toga across 
the left arm. The performer's face, unmasked, is a thoughtful countenance, 
revealing that the piece being presented is no comic diversion; its subject 
is serious”. 


From the image, it is apparent that the right hand remained free for ges- 
tures 7°, Orators used gestures for surprise, indignation, entreaty, anger, 
adoration, reproach, grief, insistence, emphasis, laughter, irony, and aver- 
sion (Rhet. Her. 3.14-15; Quintilian, /nst. 11.3.92-102). Cicero stated 
that the orator needs gestures like those of the best actors (De or. 1.128). 
Gestures can lend support to the words spoken, and so render them more 
meaningful and emotional. While the gestures described in the ancient 
rhetorical handbooks were used by orators, many of them were widespread 


23 The examples of Pliny and Petronius are cited in D. NASSELQVIST, Public Reading 
in Early Christianity. Lectors, Manuscripts, and Sound in the Oral Delivery of John 1—4 
(NovTSup 163; Leiden 2015) 81. 

2 WiNSBURY, The Roman Book, 113. 

?5 R.F. WARD - DJ. TROBISCH, Bringing the Word to Life. Engaging the New Testament 
through Performing It (Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 3. 

26 While the image describes the speaker standing, Dan Nüsselqvist argues that pictorial 
and textual evidence indicates that public reading was commonly done by a seated reader 
(NASSELQVIST, Public, 73-74). Nasselqvist also contends that while fitting vocal expressions 
were involved in public reading, lectors did not usually employ gestures and facial expres- 
sions (Public, 77). This debate will not influence the emphasis of this article. We will argue 
for a lector's use of voice inflection and some minimal gestures. 
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in Roman society, even among the poor ?". Given the constant exposure to 
orators, the public would have likely been well-equipped for interpreting 
the gestures and responding to them. 

The picture also reveals that facial expressions can convey emotions 
that correspond to the text being recited. In addition to the hands, the 
face also played an important role in good public communication (Cicero, 
De or. 3.223). Quintilian notes that the greatest influence the speaker 
has is a glance. The eyes can show threats, flattery, sorrow, joy, pride, or 
submission (/nst. 11.3.72-73). The same can be said for the gaze (Cicero, 
De or. 2.225) 8, 

We will study Jude for any indication of non-verbal and voice features 
stated or implied in the text, which could have been used strategically by 
the lector. Further, we will suggest how these features translate into a 
performance, which might have accompanied the recitation of the text in 
the early church. 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND A POINTING GESTURE 


Duane Watson has argued that the Letter of Jude is a mixture of delib- 
erative and epideictic rhetoric ?. However, Jude also utilizes judicial or 
forensic rhetoric in his numerous accusations, condemnations, and refer- 
ences to divine judgment against the opponents of the church. He also 
utilizes judicial rhetoric when advocating for the extension of mercy to 
those in the church who have fallen prey to the false teaching plaguing the 
community. The author presents himself both as a prosecuting and defense 
attorney, thereby creating an imagined legal setting. 

The purpose of the introduction to a forensic speech (exordium) was to 
make the jury attentive to and supportive of what was to be stated (Quin- 
tilian, Inst. 2.5.7-8). Jude achieves this favorable demeanor from his audi- 
ence by immediately binding himself to them using a “We-They” pattern. 
Andreas Serafim has detected this technique in the public speeches of the 
ancient orator Demosthenes. The purpose of the “We-They” pattern was 
to create a rhetorical consensus, which Serafim labels as “the rhetoric of 


27 G.S. ALDRETE, Gestures and Acclamations in Ancient Rome (Baltimore, MD 1999) 
50. 

28 W.D. SHIELL, Delivering from Memory. The Effect of Performance on the Early 
Christian Audience (Eugene, OR 2011) 13. 

29 D. WATSON, “The Epistolary Rhetoric of 1 Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude", Reading 1-2 
Peter and Jude. A Resource for Students (eds. E.F. MASON — T. W. MARTIN) (Atlanta, GA 
2014) 47-62. 
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community” 3°. The speaker's goal was not only to insinuate himself into 
the favor of the people, but also to alienate the opponents inimical to the 
values of his audience. The “We-They” pattern functions as a means for 
the speaker to bind himself with the audience (“We”), while simultane- 
ously separating his opponents from the group (“They”). A good example, 
which shows how Demosthenes attempted to achieve this ^We-They" 
purpose, is found in this quotation: 


"Speaking of the peace, I fear, men of Athens, I sadly fear that we are uncon- 
sciously enjoying it like men who borrow money at a high rate of interest. 
For these men have betrayed the security and guarantee of the peace — the 
Phocians and Thermopylae” (Fals. leg. 99) ?!. 


Demosthenes uses a first-person plural pronoun in the first sentence of 
the quotation (“we are unconsciously enjoying"). He could have used 
the second person plural. However, the use of the first-person plural was 
a means of putting himself on the same side of his audience. He begins by 
addressing the group (“men of Athens”), but then he absorbs himself into 
the group. The opponents are significantly placed on the opposite side, 
using the designation “these men”. 

For Jude, the “We-They” pattern manifests itself in the use of “our — 
these — they — them" (fiiv, obxot, adtoîc, and numerous third-person 
plural verbs). He uses this pattern early in the opening and then through- 
out the rest of the letter: “our” in 4, 17, 21, 25; “these” in 8, 10, 12, 14, 
16, 19; “them” (aùtoîc) in 11. Thus, in addition to creating goodwill and 
a community of consensus between himself and his audience, Jude also, in 
a derisive manner, never names the opponents, but merely identifies them 
as "these", "them", and "they". This type of presentation portrays the 
false teachers in the most undesirable manner possible, personifying them 
as faceless individuals *?. 

Furthermore, the use of odtot (“these”) is significant for our study 
because the deictic pronoun is very likely to have required the use of ges- 
ticulation, with a view to turning the gaze of the audience towards an imag- 
inary group of the accused false teachers, sitting in a fictional courtroom. 
In studying ancient Greek texts such as Homer's Iliad, Alan Boegehold 


30 A. SERAFIM, “‘Conventions’ in/as Performance: Addressing the Audience in Selected 
Public Speeches of Demosthenes", The Theatre of Justice. Aspects of Performance in Greco- 
Roman Oratory and Rhetoric (eds. S. PAPAIOANNOU — A. SERAFIM, — B. DA VELA) (Mnemo- 
syne Supplements, Monographs on Greek and Latin Literature 403; Leiden 2017) 26-41, 
here 31. 

3! Demosthenes, De Corona, De Falsa Legatione XVIII-XIX (trans. C.A. and J.H. VINCE) 
(LCL 155; Cambridge, MA 1992) 309. 

32 S.J. JOUBERT, “Persuasion in the Letter of Jude", JSNT 58 (1995) 75-87, here 83. 
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has noted the importance of demonstrative pronouns as potential signifiers 
of a required or suggested dramatic gesture, which may be performed by 
the speaker while reciting the pronoun ?. A demonstrative pronoun, if 
only heard or read, does not provide the needed direction that the pronoun 
implies #4. This can be seen in Jude where on numerous occasions the 
repeated pronoun obtot precedes the accusations and judgments leveled 
against the accused false teachers (e.g., “these dreamers also defile the 
flesh, reject authority, and slander the glorious ones" [8]). The pronoun 
requires a pointing gesture to identify the referent. With the gesture of 
pointing, the lector can direct attention to an empty space, referred to as 
abstract deixis ?. However, the space is not empty. While the referents 
(the accused) are abstract, through the application of a pointing gesture, 
they obtain a degree of physical reality, as if they were present in court (or 
in this case, in the church where Jude was being recited) 39. We might also 
imagine that the lector pointed to himself and the congregants at appro- 
priate times during the recitation, creating distinct boundaries between 
the accused and accusers (e.g., 2, 3). 


V. EMOTIONS: INDIGNATION AND PITY 


Two emotions dominate the text of Jude. First, indignation is expressed 
towards the false teachers, and second, pity is directed towards others in 
the church community who were in danger of lapsing into irreversible 
condemnation. Both emotions suggest opportunities for the lector to use 
his voice and body to enhance the author's message. 


1. Indignation 


Jude continues to apply forensic rhetoric in his letter. Following the 
exordium, the next part of the forensic speech is the statement of facts 
(narratio) and the probatio or proof (Quintilian, Inst. 3.9.1). There are two 
basic types of proofs: inartificial and artificial. Inartificial proofs include, 
among other things, previous court findings (Quintilian, /nst. 5.2-7). Jude 
marshals three previous court findings of individuals who have perpetrated 


33 A. BoEGEHOLD, When a Gesture was Expected. A Selection of Examples from Archaic 
and Classical Greek Literature (Princeton, NJ 1999) 36-37, 70-71, 112-113. 

34 BOEGEHOLD, When a Gesture, 36. 

35 D. MCNEILL — J. CASSELL — E.T. Levy, “Abstract Deixis”, Semiotica 95 (1993) 5-19, 
here 5. 

36 MCNEILL, “Abstract Deixis”, 5. 
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crimes similar in nature to those committed by the false teachers (5-7) ?". 
Important for Jude is that in these former cases the accused were found 
guilty and then punished by the divine judge. Reference to these past judg- 
ments directs attention to the transgressions of the false teachers and aims 
at securing a guilty verdict. In addition, Jude levels twenty-five charges 
against the accused. For a prosecutor in an Athenian law court, anger was 
the desirable emotion to arouse in the judges' minds. The reference to past 
divine verdicts and the numerous accusations arouse indignation by caus- 
ing the audience to view the adversary unfavorably. The twenty-five accu- 
sations also provide ample opportunity for a gesture to further express the 
author's outrage. The rhetorical treatises refer to advocates striking their 
head or thigh or stamping their foot at moments of high emotion (e.g., 
Rhet. Her. 3.27; Cicero, Brut. 278; Quintilian, Inst. 2.12.10; 11.3.123). 
These were not exclusively oratorical gestures; they were also used in 
everyday life as well (cf. Homer, Od. 13.198-199). Clapping of one's hands, 
or striking one's hands on an object, or stomping one's foot appear to be 
expressions of anger and anguish in biblical texts (see, e.g., Num 24,10; 
Ezek 6,11; 22,13; Job 27,23; 34,37) 38. Given the dramatic tenor of Jude's 
accusations against the false teachers, it seems likely that the lector would 
have utilized such gestures. The use of the hand striking the thigh or other 
similar moves would underline and amplify the message of indignation 
by stressing the emotional, non-rational elements of the message. 

Such gestures may have been accompanied also by heightened volume 
or increased tempo. Tempo and volume are major factors in conveying 
emotion. Anger can be expressed by a rapid tempo, and by a loud, high 
pitched, and contemptuous tone of voice. Vocal modifications applied at 
appropriate points in the diatribe would allow the lector to strengthen the 
indignation expressed in the words. 

Another occasion for the expression of anger, and likely other emotions, 
is during the woe oracle. Jude makes three charges against the false teach- 
ers, with the third charge also containing the false teachers’ judgment 
(“Woe to them! For they go the way of Cain, and abandon themselves to 
Balaam’s error for the sake of gain, and perish in Korah's rebellion” [11 ]). 
Depending on the context, the term “woe” (obaí) can be an expression 
of regret (1 Cor 9,16), pity (Isa 1,4 LXX) compassion (Matt 24,19), anger 
(Isa 33,1 LXX; Hab 2,12 LXX), lament (1 Kgs 13,30 LXX; / En 95,1; 


37 The examples are: the Israelites in the wilderness who failed to trust God (Exodus 32; 
Numbers 14) the "sons of god" (Gen 6,1-4; / Enoch 6—19) as interpreted through Jewish 
tradition, and Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 18,16 — 19,29). 

38 N.S. Fox, “Clapping Hands as a Gesture of Anguish and Anger in Mesopotamia and 
in Israel”, JANESCU 23 (1995) 49-60, here 52. 
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Matt 24,19), or condemnation (Isa 3,9, 11 LXX; Jer 4,13, 10,19 LXX; 
Sir 41,8; Matt 23,13-36; Luke 6,24-26; 11,42-52). The words following 
the introductory woe describe the error of the false teachers with their 
deeds being the cause for the foreboding woe-cry. In Jude, condemnation 
permeates the context where the term appears. Thus, there does not appear 
to be any regret, pity, lament, or compassion felt toward the accused. Here 
the tone is more of anger, judgment, and eschatological punishment 59. 
Because the term “woe” was originally a non-rational cry that resulted from 
the experience of pain or grief (e.g., T. Job 22,2; Josephus, J.W. 6.304), 
the lector could simultaneously capture the emotions of pain, anger, and 


judgment with an elevated voice and proper intonation “°. 


2. Pity 


While Jude was concerned with exciting anger in the audience towards 
his opponents, in contrast, there was a certain part of the community that 
he wanted the audience to pity. For a defendant, pity was the appropriate 
feeling to elicit in the law court. Aristotle associates pity with the sense 
of vulnerability that a person feels when seeing another's misfortunes 
(Rhet. 2.8). This emotion is based on the idea that what somebody else 
suffers is very likely to be experienced at some point by the person who 
feels pity. One could also feel pity if one's relative was also expected to 
suffer as the sufferer (Aristotle, Rhet. 2.8). Further, Greek pity was not a 
natural response to another person's pain. It depended on whether one 
felt that the suffering of the person was deserved “|. 

Jude exhorts his audience to have pity and extend mercy to some in the 
congregation who seem to be straddling the moral fence and may still be 
made clean and brought back. This group may be under the influence of 
the false teachers. Jude states: “And have mercy on some who are waver- 
ing; save others by snatching them out of the fire; and have mercy on still 
others with fear, hating even the tunic defiled by their bodies" (22-23). 

The language of pity, supported by an expressive delivery and the pres- 
ence on the court platform of undeservedly suffering persons, constitutes 


3 In Rev 8,13 the motif of judgment is depicted by an eagle, a bird of prey crying out 
in a threatening voice. The passage creatively employs onomatopoeia to allow the audience 
to experience this cry of judgment. The bird is described as hovering over the inhabitants 
of the earth, as their end is imminent. This warning is enhanced by the shrill cry of the 
bird, A&yovrog pov peydàn: odai odai odai (“crying with a loud voice; .. . ‘woe, woe, 
woe’”), where the thrice repeated obaí, sounds like the call of the eagle. 

40 BDAG, 734, s.v. “odai”. 

^! D. Konstan, The Emotions of the Ancient Greeks. Studies in Aristotle and Classical 
Literature (Toronto 2006) 201. 
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a special type of forensic entreaty, which often occurs in epilogues of defense 
speeches. Verbal appeals to pity on the podium of Athenian law courts were 
usually intensified by performative devices and visual effects, such as ges- 
ticulations, vocal ploys, and the use of appropriate attire. Quintilian offered 
advice about how to make use of the orator's garment, the toga, to help 
create the desired impression on the audience (Inst. 11.6.138-149) “2. 
Given Jude's metaphorical reference to the stained attire worn by those 
who should receive mercy, there was likely an occasion for the lector 
to dramatize his words by using his clothing or perhaps the clothing of 
an audience member who needed to experience the mercy Jude was 
advocating. 

Jonathan Hall describes a tactic employed by Cicero where he used, to 
his advantage, individuals in the court who were donning sordes (‘dirty 
clothes"). For example, in his prosecution of Gaius Verres, Cicero, relying 
on an appeal to pity, pointed to the litigant's disheveled attire. He refers 
explicitly to the pitiful sight of the mourning garb worn by those who have 
suffered at the hand of Verres (Verr. 2.5.127-28) 9. Likewise, in defend- 
ing Roscius, Cicero appealed to his visual appearance, which naturally 
invited the jurors likewise to turn their eyes upon the accused (Cicero, 
Rosc. Amer. 147). Presumably what they saw was Roscius “dressed in 
dirty clothes" (sordidatus) — a sight that allowed Cicero to claim that the 
defendant had nothing left worth stealing ^^. Roscius was sitting in court 
clothed, after having been driven naked from his estates, yet even those 
garments were soiled and ragged. 

In a similar manner, the lector reading Jude may have pointed to the 
soiled clothing he was wearing, signifying the people's sin that was to be 
despised (cf. Zech 3,3-4; Rev 3,4). The attire referred to by Jude as the 
yıtõva (“tunic”) was the inner of the two articles of clothing typically 
worn daily. Since it was worn constantly and next to the skin, it was quite 
likely to be stained by the body *. Even more theatrical would be the 
lector's gesture to a congregant’s article of soiled clothing — perhaps 
even an individual in need of the mercy that Jude was discussing. The 
ritual mourning gesture of covering one's lip (Ezek 24,17; Mic 3,7), may 
be associated with the desire to avoid contamination from the dead or from 


42 F, GRAF, “Gestures and Conventions: The Gestures of Roman Actors and Orators”, 
A Cultural History of Gesture. From Antiquity to the Present Day (eds. J. BREMMER — 
H. ROODENBURG) (Oxford 1991) 36-58, here 38. 

8 J. HALL, Cicero's Use of Judicial Theater (Ann Arbor, MI 2014) 57. 

^ HALL, Cicero's Use, 59. 

^ PH. Davips, The Letters of 2 Peter and Jude (The Pillar New Testament Com- 
mentary; Grand Rapids, MI 2006) 105. 
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other impurities ^9. Use of that gesture along with reference to the soiled 
attire could indicate the defiling nature of the sin and the exhortation that 
it be detested. This would add emphasis to the text being recited. 


VI. QUOTATIONS 


Further additional points in the text where a lector might possibly utilize 
some theatrics are the occasions when Jude quotes from three different 
sources (9, 14-15, 18). Ancient rhetoricians were conscious that quotations 
created liveliness and added variety to a speech. Further, they understood 
that they could impersonate people through various means, including, but 
not limited to, consideration of the person's age, sex, and, social status 
(Aristotle, Poet. 1448a; Theon, Progymnasmata 115-116). 

Initially Jude quotes the archangel Michael. The false teachers' attitude 
to the angels is highlighted by comparison with the behavior of the arch- 
angel Michael towards the devil in the story about the burial of Moses. 
The archangel, disputing with the devil over the body of Moses, did not 
presume to condemn the devil. Instead, he referred the matter to the divine 
judge proclaiming, “The Lord rebuke you!" (9, cf. Zech 3,2). Only the 
Lord has the authority to rule over all matters. No extant writing contains 
the story and quotation referred to by Jude, although ancient commenta- 
tors identify it as stemming from the Assumption of Moses (e.g., Origen, 
Princ. 3.2.1; Clement of Alexandria, Fragments on the Epistle of Jude) *. 

Michael was an authoritative and respected figure as described in the Old 
Testament and extra-biblical literature. He was the interpreter of the heav- 
enly mysteries and chief prince in charge of God's people (Dan 10,13.21; 
12,1). Other sources portray him as a military commander (2 En. 22,6), 
leader of the angels (/ En. 24,6; Ascen. Isa. 3,16), and he stands before 
the throne of God (/ En. 40,8-9). He was also perhaps an intermediary 
between God and Moses at the giving of the Law at Sinai (Jub. 1,27; 2,1; 
Acts 7,38). 

Second, Jude quotes from / En. 1,9 in a slightly free manner, using ido 
rather than 6t1 and changing the subject from God to Lord: “See (1809), 
the Lord is coming with ten thousands of his holy ones, to execute judg- 
ment on all, and to convict everyone of all the deeds of ungodliness that 
they have committed in such an ungodly way, and of all the harsh things 


^5 V.H. MATTHEWS, *Making Your Point: The Use of Gestures in Ancient Israel", 
BTB 42 (2012) 18-29, here 26. 

47 J.H. NEYREY, 2 Peter, Jude. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 37C; New Haven, CT 2008) 65. 
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that ungodly sinners have spoken against him" (14-15). There is some 
debate if Jude was quoting directly from his source or paraphrasing it **. 
The quote depicts the coming of God for universal judgment against the 
wicked; it serves as an appropriate introduction to / Enoch, which is deeply 
concerned with sin, its origins, effects, and outcome. / Enoch portrays 
Enoch as a great sage and bearer of the mysteries of God. His wisdom 
includes knowledge of the future, suggesting that he also had a prophetic 
role. As the seventh generation from Adam (14), Enoch's status is that of 
a righteous man, chosen by God (cf. Gen 5,22-24; Heb 11,5). Special or 
important persons were placed seventh in genealogical lists ?. Thus, Enoch 
possessed incontestable authority. Given that pedigree, Jude can assert with 
confidence to his audience that in the quotation from the wise prophet, 
Enoch spoke truthfully about the demise of the false teachers. 

Finally, Jude quotes the apostles. He does not cite any known apostolic 
text when he says, “But you, beloved, must remember the predictions of 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ; for they said to you, ‘In the last time 
there will be scoffers, indulging their own ungodly lusts”’ (17-18) °°. The 
designation “the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ" (17) does not refer 
to all the apostles, but to those who founded the church to which Jude 
writes °!. The association of the apostles with Jesus stresses that their 
authority was derived from the Lord and reminds the audience that it was 
predicted that the apostates would inevitably come. 

Considering the authority held by those whom Jude cites, Michael, 
Enoch, and the Apostles, the lector could imitate their commanding words 
to suit his purposes. In what Elizabeth Wade and Herbert Clark classify 
as the “demonstration theory of quotations", the purpose of a citation is 
to give the audience an experience of what it would be like to have been 
present at the original event ?. A quotation is a demonstration of what a 
person did in saying something. It is a demonstration in the same way 
you might mimic the way someone walks 53. In contrast to an indirect 
quotation, the audience must work to create the experience on their own. 


^5 E, MAZICH, ‘“The Lord Will Come with His Holy Myriads’: An Investigation of the 
Linguistic Source of the Citation of 1 Enoch 1,9 in Jude 14b-15", ZNW 94 (2003) 276-281. 

^ J.M. Sasson, “A Genealogical ‘Convention’ in Biblical Chronology”, ZAW 90 (1978) 
171-185. 

50 For a discussion of whether this was a direct quotation, see D.E. HIEBERT, Second 
Peter and Jude. An Expositional Commentary (Greenville, SC 1989) 275-278. 

5! BAUCKHAM, 2 Peter, Jude, 104. 

5 E. WADE — H.H. Clark, “Reproduction Demonstration in Quotations", Journal of 
Memory and Language 32 (1993) 805-819, here 808. 

5 H.H. CLARK — RJ. GERRIG, “Quotations as Demonstrations”, Language 66 (1990) 
764-805, here 765. 
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Direct quotation is more dramatic, helping the audience become engrossed 
in an event. By adapting his voice in a variety of ways, the lector can help 
the addressees enter the scenes from which the quotations derive. 

Some of the impersonation options available to a lector related to the 
voice are: speech defects (e.g., lisp, stutter), physical state (e.g., drunken- 
ness, hesitancy), voice pitch (e.g., speaking in a higher voice for women 
rather than men), voice age (e.g., using a tremulous voice and slower rate 
for older speakers), voice quality (e.g., stuttering, raspy, nasal, slurred), 
emotion (e.g., speaking in an angry, excited, or contemptuous tone of 
voice). 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Reading the Epistle of Jude in the oral culture of the early church was 
likely a lively performance. As we have considered the first-century reading 
of Jude, we have demonstrated that the letter potentially was very expres- 
sive, emotional, and filled with modulation in voice, dramatic gestures, and 
props. Through an examination of the short letter of Jude, we have seen 
the potential vocal and physical ways a lector might have augmented the 
persuasiveness of the author's message. Pronouns could connect author 
and audience, predisposing them to a favorable hearing. Demonstrative pro- 
nouns, combined with dramatic gestures, were able to create the impression 
of the false teachers' presence in the church as the lector recites the numer- 
ous charges against them, thereby stirring the indignation of the audience 
against the accused. Emotions of indignation and pity can also be roused 
by a variety of vocal modulations and motions by the reader. By exploiting 
a prop of soiled clothing, a lector can make his plea to “save the sinner but 
despise the sin" more vivid and memorable. Finally, the lector can per- 
sonify the various authoritative individuals Jude cites, creating a sense that 
the listeners are re-experiencing the event where the citation originated, and 
enhancing the argument that is being presented. Just as the use of voice and 
body, in collaboration with the letter's argument, would help to hold the 
attention of the listener, so also the performance of the letter would be more 
conducive to the action and transformation the author sought to achieve 
than the words alone. 
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SUMMARY 


Given that the documents that later formed the canon of the New Testament 
were intended to be persuasive, it is a relatively safe assumption that the lector 
reading these texts would have added some vocal modulation and gestures at 
appropriate places during his recitation. While the analysis of New Testament texts 
through the lens of rhetorical criticism has a long history, the approach of this 
present study focuses on the last step of that analysis, the delivery. We will propose 
that Jude's recitation by a lector likely was accompanied by pointing gestures 
when a demonstrative pronoun was present, voice inflections and gestures at emo- 
tionally charged places in the epistle, props of soiled clothing to emphasize Jude's 
appeal for pity towards certain sinners, and, finally, impersonations when directly 
quoting sources. 


53", A NEW PROPOSAL * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The priestly legislation for the Israelite practice of jubilee detailed 
in Levitus 25 employs two terms for the practice: 177 and “av. Unlike 
m, for which there is a related term in Akkadian (andurärum) with the 
same root, 52v, lacks clear analogues in ancient Near Eastern literature !. 
Consequently, its exact meaning has been a matter of uncertainty since 
antiquity. The word appears elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible in descrip- 
tions of ram's horns (Exod 19,13; Josh 6,4.5.6.8.13) and thus has been 
associated with the use of the horn as a musical instrument, whose blast, 
according to Leviticus 25, inaugurates the jubilee year. This interpreta- 
tion of 727 has been embraced widely in modern scholarship and receives 
strong support from the history of interpretation ?. An alternate explanation, 


* A version of this essay was presented at the Biblical Lexicography section at the 
2017 Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Boston, MA. Brian R. Doak, 
Jo Ann Hackett, John Huehnergard, Philip Yoo, and the reviewers at Biblica read ear- 
lier drafts of this essay and provided extensive and thought-provoking comments (as well 
as corrections!). I would also like to thank Leonard Greenspoon for his assistance with 
matters related to the Septuagint of Leviticus and Phillip I. Lieberman for his assistance with 
Medieval Jewish sources. I am grateful for their engagement with my work. All remaining 
deficiencies in this essay are, of course, my own. 

! The consonants yb/ have been read in a letter found at Ugarit (PRU V 9 = KTU 2.34). 
On this text, see L. MILANO, “Sul presunto giubileo a Ugarit (PRU V 9)", OAC 16 (1977) 
23-33. Milano's article refutes the earlier claim by LS. SHIFMAN (“The Ugaritic Jubilee" 
[Russian], Vestnik Drevnei Istorii 132 [1975] 94-99) that this term is the same as the 
Levitical »2v, in part by questioning Shifman's epigraphic evaluation and his interpretation 
of the meaning of the consonants in the sequence of lines 4-6. Milano's article focusses 
instead on highlighting the numerous epigraphic and lexical problems that prevent satis- 
factory understanding of PRU V 9 in his evaluation. Note that yb/ in this text is listed under 
ybl (I) “produce” in DUL? = G. DEL OLMO LETE — J. SANMARTÍN, A Dictionary of the Ugaritic 
Language in the Alphabetic Tradition (3rd rev. ed.; trans. and ed. W.G.E. WATSON) (HdO 112; 
Leiden 2015) 936. D. PARDEE (“Further Studies in Ugaritic Epistolography”, AfO 31 [1984] 
213-230, here 227) also renders the term in this text as “produce”. Both of these under- 
standings of Ug. ybl mean that it is probably the same as Biblical Hebrew 12. 

2 E.g., Tg. J. on Josh 6; b. Ros. Ha&. 26a. Examples of commentators who have embraced 
this interpretation include J. MILGROM, Leviticus 23-27. A New Translation with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary (AB 3B; New York 2001) 2169; E.S. GERSTENBERGER, Leviticus. A 
Commentary (trans. D.W. STOTT) (OTL; Louisville, KY 1996) 370 n. 31, 378; B.A. LEVINE, 
Leviticus. The JPS Torah Commentary (Philadelphia, PA 1989) 172; R. DE VAUX, Ancient 
Israel, 2 vols. (trans. J. McHugh) (New York 1961) 1.175; D. HOFFMANN, Das Buch Leviti- 
cus. Übersetzt und Erklärt, 2 vols. (Berlin 1906) vol. 2, 329-330. 
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based on evidence in the LXX, understands 52v as meaning “release” 
(äpeotçs). A more limited group of scholars have endorsed this interpre- 
tation 3. In this article, I offer a new proposal for understanding the mean- 
ing of 52V. I argue that the priestly writer of this passage in the Holiness 
Code employs ?2Y as an explicating gloss to clarify the meaning of MT 
and to contextualize its announcement among the ritual practices of the 
Day of Atonement. This interpretation is supported by the repetition three 
times in Lev 25,10-12 of various forms of the phrase: “It will be a jubilee 
for you” (Par a2» man [wn :p] NW) ^. The writer of this passage thus 
employs ^2v as a polyseme that evokes the meaning of the root »"» 
(“to bring, conduct") as well as other derived forms of that root such as 
‘ya (“agricultural product") and bay (“a ram's horn"). Consequently, in 
Leviticus 25, in my analysis, the term “aY takes on the technical meaning 
of “a period of agricultural release inaugurated by the blast of a ram’s 
horn”. Thus, the two earlier trajectories of interpreting 2° as meaning 
either “a ram's horn” or “release” are both, in part, correct. 


II. bar, A NEW PROPOSAL 


In addressing the etymology of 91”, the first observation that must be 
made is that its usage in Leviticus 25 is unique in comparison to the 
other uses of the term in ancient Israelite/Judahite literature ?. The writer 
of this chapter uses Yar to define his understanding of the meaning of 
3197 and thus, as I will argue, innovates a meaning for Y2. Scholarship 
has located clear affinities between the biblical term 177 and the Akka- 
dian term andurärum, in both their derived meanings from the same root 
and in their usage as a term for declarations of economic release °. The 


3 R. NORTH, S.J. (Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee [AnBib 4; Rome 1954] 104-108; 
see also IDEM, The Biblical Jubilee ... After Fifty Years [AnBib 145; Rome 2000] 14-15) 
proposed earlier that the LXX is correct in its interpretation. This interpretation has been 
preferred, following North, by N.P. LEMCHE, “The Manumission of Slaves — The Fallow 
Year — The Sabbatical Year — The Jobel Year", VT 26 (1976) 38-59, here 50. See also 
C. CARMICHAEL, “The Sabbatical/Jubilee Cycle and the Seven Year Famine in Egypt”, 
Biblica 80 (1990) 224-239, here 232. 

4 As wn is a Qere perpetuum for wn, I will only reproduce the Qere in all remaining 
citations of this phrase. 

> As J.-F. LEFEBVRE (Le jubilé biblique: Lv 25 — exégèse et théologie [OBO 194; 
Göttingen 2003] 96) notes, “L’étymologie du mot hébreu yóbel reste un point obscur pour 
les commentateurs”. 

6 "n1 and andurárum share the same root: Vdrr. On the meaning of 917, see F. BROWN — 
S.R. DRIVER - C.A. BRIGGS, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford 
1951) 204. L. KOEHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
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word 9177 appears five other times in ancient Israelite literature in addi- 
tion to its singular appearance in Leviticus 25: Isa 61,1; Jer 34,8.15.17; 
Ezek 46,17. Of those five occurrences, only the ones from Isaiah and 
Ezekiel perhaps have something like the legislation in Leviticus 25 in 
mind ’. The other three instances of the term in Jeremiah 34 refer to 
Zedekiah's ad hoc declaration of slave manumission that does not cor- 
relate exactly with the specifics of Leviticus 25's legislation for release 
for the land. Because of these similar but distinctive usages of the term, 
7177 should be regarded in ancient Israelite literature as a generic term 
for royally- and divinely-made proclamations of release whereas 927 is 
a term whose meaning is innovated by the writer of the Holiness Code to 
describe its particular version of 1197. 

In introducing 23" as the term to describe its practice of returning land 
to its patrimony every fifty years, the writer of Leviticus 25 employs it 
as an explicating gloss for 1197. Verse 10 reads, “And you shall sanctify 
the fiftieth year, and you shall proclaim release (?177) in the land for all 
its inhabitants. It will be a 527 for you (n25 mnn wn Dar). Each person 
shall return to his ancestral holding, and each person to his family". The 
phrase, “It will be a 527° for you”, appears once in each of the subse- 
quent verses in variant form ®. The variation in the content of the phrase 
is emphasized in the following presentation: 


10 2% man wn bar (“It will be a bar for you”) 
1] n>> man mw owann naw xn Dar (“The fiftieth year will be a ^2" for you”) 
12 02 man wap wn bar sp (“For ar will be holy for you) 


Whereas the use of the phrase in v. 10 glosses what the writer of this pas- 
sage means by 97, i.e., that it will be a 927°, the subsequent verses reiter- 
ate points about the year made in the first part of v. 10 about 17-72": 
that it will occur on the “fiftieth year" (v. 11) and that it will be “holy” 


Testament, Study Edition, 2 vols. (trans. M.E.J. RICHARDSON; Leiden 2001) vol. 1, 230, 233. 
The Akkadian term is related to the even earlier Sumerian term, ama-ar-gi,. On this point, 
see M. WEINFELD, Social Justice in Ancient Israel and in the Ancient Near East (Minnea- 
polis, MN 1995) 78; D. CHARPIN, “Les Décrets Royaux à l'Époque Paléo-Babylonienne 
à Propos d'un Ouvrage Récent", AfO 34 (1987) 36-44, here 38. 

7 The oracles of salvation in Isa 61,1-3 and 58 are suffused with imagery that is 
evocative of the agricultural land release prescribed in Leviticus 25. On this point, see 
J.S. BERGSMA, The Jubilee from Leviticus to Qumran. A History of Interpretation (VTSup 115; 
Leiden 2007) 195-203; and B. KANTOR, “‘Untying the Knots of the Yoke’ (Isa. 58:6): An 
Agricultural Allusion to Jubilee" (presented at the 2016 annual meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, San Antonio, TX). The legislation in Ezek 46,17 and its specific 
reference to a regular “year of release" (1977 n17) seems to presume the legislation in 
Leviticus 25. On this point, see Bergsma, Jubilee from Leviticus to Qumran, 184-187. 

8 LEVINE (Leviticus, 172) notes concerning the form of the phrase found in v. 11: “The 
syntax of the Hebrew is somewhat unusual". See also LEFEBVRE, Le jubilé biblique, 95. 
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(v. 12). In effect, the repetition of this cleft sentence emphasizes that the 
practice of release (1177) legislated in Leviticus 25 will occur on a sanc- 
tified, fiftieth year known as “av. 

While my analysis of the use of bay in Lev 25,10-12 highlights the 
term's function as an explicating gloss to provide a technical term for the 
specifically Levitical version of 1197, it does not address why the writer 
of the Holiness Code generates this term. Jacob Milgrom and Israel Knohl 
have both examined the propensity of the writer of the Holiness Code 
to expand on the semantic range of terms used in P, oftentimes blurring 
the Priestly writer's precise usage °. In the case of Yav, the writer of the 
Holiness Code does not adapt or transform a technical term from P but 
rather generates a new and distinctive technical term. Whereas both 7797 
and andurärum can appear in a number of diverse expressions denoting 
economic relief enacted on an ad hoc basis, the Levitical *177, termed in 
chapter 25 as 72V, is a specifically legislated practice that takes place over 
a whole, sanctified year enacted every fifty years. Why then would the 
writer of the Holiness Code not just call its jubilee legislation "7 and 
instead innovate a unique technical term? The word 52v has a number of 
lexical resonances that enhance his presentation of the jubilee legislation 
and suggest an answer to this question. 

Sar is a nominal form of the I-W root 9” !°. Elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Bible, the root is frequently employed in C-Stem forms with a meaning of 
"bring / brought" (see Isa 55,12; Jer 31,9; Zeph 3,10; Pss 60,11; 68,30; 
Job 10,19) !!. This usage is supported by the Akkadian cognate abalu/ 
wabälu (“bring”) ?. The core meaning of the root Y”? as “bring / brought” 


? J. MILGROM, Leviticus 1-16. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 3; New York 1991) 35-38; IDEM, Leviticus 17—22. A New Translation with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary (AB 3A; New York 2000) 1327-1328. I. KNOHL, The Sanctuary of 
Silence. The Priestly Torah and the Holiness School (Minneapolis, MN 1995) 106-110. 

10 See D. COHEN — F. BRON — A. LONNET, Dictionnaire des raciness sémitiques ou 
attestées dans les langues sémitiques, fasc. 6 (Leuven 1996) 485-486; BROWN — DRIVER — 
BRIGGS, Hebrew and English Lexicon, 384-385. On the meaning and uses of 72 in the 
Hebrew Bible, Dead Sea Scrolls, and rabbinic literature, see J.S. BERGSMA, “bar”, Theolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch zu den Qumrantexten, 3 vols. (eds. H.-J. FABRY — U. DAHMEN) (Stuttgart 
2013) vol. 2, 106-110. 

!! On why this verb and other I-W verbs in Hebrew appear as C- rather than G-stems, 
see J. HUEHNERGARD, “Hebrew Verbs I-w/y and a Proto-Semitic Sound Rule", Babel und 
Bibel 2. Annual of Ancient Near Eastern, Old Testament, and Semitic Studies, Memoriae 
Igor M. Diakonoff (eds. L. KoGAN — N. KosLova — S. LOEOV — S. TISHCHENKO) (Winona 
Lake, IN 2005) 457-474, here 467-468. 

12 See COHEN, Dictionnaire des raciness sémitiques, 485-486; MILGROM, Leviticus 23— 
27, 2169; CARMICHAEL, “Sabbatical/Jubilee Cycle”, 232-233 n. 24; LEMCHE, “Manumission 
of Slaves", 50 n. 36; M.T. ROTH et al. (eds.), The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago (Chicago, IL 1964-2010) 1.A.10ff. 
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may have been what led the translator of the LXX, likely in the OG, to 
regard 52v as a nominal form of >”2° and to render both it and 97 with 
forms of äbecıg (“release”) ?. In LXX Leviticus 25, the translator ren- 
ders bay in vv. 10-13 as dd&oewg onpaoío (“proclamation of release”) 
before shortening the translation to onuaciav (“proclamation”) in verse 15. 
The translator switches to using just forms of äbeoıg (“release”) to render 
bar (vv. 28, 30, 31, 33, 40, 50, 52, 54) throughout the remainder of the 
chapter as well as with the appearance of arn in Num 36,4 4. Notably, 
the LXX also renders 5177 in Lev 25,10 as üogo. Additionally, the 
LXX translates now (“remission”) using forms of übeoıg in Deuteron- 
omy 15 (vv. 1, 2 [2x], 9; see also the verbal form in v. 3). This evidence 
suggests that the translator understands 97, Ya, and nvnv as basically 
synonymous. Robert North, in his classic study on the jubilee, proposed 
that the LXX is correct in its rendering of #27 and argues on philologi- 
cal grounds independent of the LXX that the Hebrew term should be 
understood as meaning “release” !5. His analysis has, however, not been 
widely embraced in scholarship !6. Interestingly, Ibn Ezra, the twelfth- 
century Jewish-Spanish commentator, does gloss Yar with the Hebrew for 
“manumitted” (m?%), suggesting that he understands the term as mean- 
ing something similar to the way the LXX translates it ". Nachmanides, 
the thirteenth-century Jewish-Spanish commentator, cites Ibn Ezra's inter- 
pretation approvingly in order to argue against the prevailing interpretation 
in rabbinic literature and for the contention that ^2" is basically synony- 
mous with 997. 

The root ?’2 also appears in classical Hebrew in the nominal form 
‘> (“agricultural produce"). This lexeme occurs fourteen times across 
a broad swath of works in the Hebrew Bible (Lev 26,4.20; Deut 11,17; 
32,22; Judg 6,4; Ezek 34,27; Hab 3,17; Hag 1,10; Zech 8,12; Pss 67,7; 
78,46; 85,13; Job 20,28; 40,20) !8. Particularly important for my discus- 
sion of the meaning of Yav in Leviticus 25 are the appearances of 92° 


13 Georg is the noun form of a verbal root derived from àxó (“away”) and tq 


(“send”). N.b., there is no discussion of this translation phenomenon in J.W. WEVERS, 
Text History of the Greek Leviticus (MSU 19; Góttingen 1985). 

14 On Num 36,4 and its relationship to the school that produced the Holiness Code, see 
KNOHL, Sanctuary of Silence, 100 n. 139. 

!5 NORTH, Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee, 104-106. 

16 See his summary of his proposal's reception in scholarship: NORTH, The Biblical 
Jubilee, 14-16. 

! Contra NORTH, Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee, 106. Notably, Ibn Ezra also repro- 
duces the standard rabbinic interpretation that ^2v means “sheep’s horn” based on Josh 6,4 
(see b. Roš 24a). 

1$ N.b., I am reading ‘12 in Job 40,20 as an abbreviated form of ^» likely resulting from 
a scribal error. 
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(“agricultural product") in Lev 26,4 and 20. In the first instance, the 
writer of the Holiness Code elaborates the bounteous harvest that Israel 
will receive through divine fructification of the land as their reward for 
their fidelity to the commandments enumerated in the Holiness Code, 
a motif also found in the use of the term in Deuteronomy (11,17). The 
second instance in Leviticus 26 describes the withdrawal of that bounty 
as a punishment for Israel's infidelity (compare Deut 32,22). First among 
the specific sins to be committed by Israel according to this chapter (see 
26,34-35) is her failure to observe the sabbatical cycle enumerated at the 
beginning of chapter 25, and the jubilee cycle by logical extension !?. In 
the final form of Leviticus, chapters 25 and 26 are demarcated as a unit 
by an inclusio that characterizes them specifically as legislation given by 
God to Moses at Sinai (25,1; 26,46). Given this point and the pivotal use 
of »w in chapter 26, the author of the jubilee legislation likely had the 
association of >”2° with agricultural production in mind in his innovation 
of the technical term 92”. 

Finally, the word 527 appears elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, as noted 
earlier, in descriptions of a ram's horn (Exod 19,13; Josh 6,4.5.6.8.13) 7°. 
For this reason, the appearance of the term 52v in Lev 25,10-12 has thus 
been associated with the use of the horn as a musical instrument, whose 
blast inaugurates the jubilee year *!. Additionally, 27 is associated with 
Yom Kippur as the day on which the jubilee year is announced (Lev 25,9). 
Though Yom Kippur, which falls on the tenth of the seventh month, is 
not associated with the blowing of ram's horns in the Torah, the first day 


1% A logical conclusion made in early interpretation of Leviticus 25, such as in Daniel 9. 

20 North (Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee, 107) claims, with little clear basis, that 93” 
as meaning “ram’s horn” or “trumpet” is derived from its more general meaning “release”. 

?! Tg. J on Joshua 6 consistently renders 52v as “horn of a ram” (8727 pp). Already 
in b. Roš. Has. 26a, a tradition attributed to Rabbi Akiva clarifies the meaning of the term 
by appeal to purported usage of the term by Arabs; he states that they (the Arabs) call a 
lamb (X537) by the term Nba. Rabbi Akiva's purported statement seems to be based on 
a statement found in the Palestinian Talmud (Ber. 13c [6]), which states “in Arabia they 
call the lamb Nar” (XYI sos prms 872992; as cited in M. SOKOLOF, A Dictionary of 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic [2nd ed.; Ramat Gan 2003] 237). The association of the bar 
with a ram's horn is also found in later Jewish interpretative literature such as the inter- 
pretations of Lev 25,10 by Rashi, Nachmanides, and traditions cited in Ibn Ezra. As noted 
by North (The Biblical Jubilee, 15), this understanding of 927 also receives support from 
the use of the word in the Phoenician Marseilles Tariff (CIS I 165), which was discovered 
in 1844/45. See G.A. COOKE, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford 1903) 112- 
113 In 7, 119-120; and D. PARDEE, “A Punic Sacrificial Tariff (1.98)", in The Context of 
Scripture. Volume 1: Canonical Compositions from the Biblical World (eds. W.W. HALLO — 
K.L. YOUNGER JR.) (Leiden 1997) 305-309. Similarly, wabila(tun) means “small/young camel 
or sheep" in Arabic, from the proto-Semitic form wabil- (see A. MILITAREV — L. KOGAN, 
et al., Semitic Etymological Dictionary, Volume II, Animal Names [AOAT 278/2; Münster 
2005] 314-315). 
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of the seventh month, which occurs nine days earlier, is described in 
the Holiness Code as nsn 7931 (“[a day] of memorial blasts") (23,24). 
Likewise, in Num 29,1, the first day of the seventh month is called a 
nymn av (“a day of blasts"). While a ram's horn is not mentioned, its 
use as the means of producing the blast is assumed. In Lev 25,9, a horn, 
7517, is specified as the means of producing the blast that inaugurates 
the jubilee year on Yom Kippur. At no other time is a blast made on 
Yom Kippur according to Pentateuchal legislation, though contemporary 
Jewish practice prescribes its annual sounding to mark the conclusion of 
the day's observance ??. In Joshua 6, the terms 55W and 927 appear inter- 
changeably along with nsn, thus securing the understanding of 53v in 
this passage as equivalent in function to 5%. It could be that the author 
of Leviticus 25 chose to use 551% in v. 9 instead of employing Yav as a 
reference to a ram's horn in the hope that readers might not misconstrue 
his use of 527 as simply meaning “ram’s horn”. The author's choice of 
Sar in Leviticus 25 as the specific term for this legislation suggests that 
its use is also meant to evoke its use in reference to a ram's horn. Thus, 
one dimension of the term's polysemous meaning in the Holiness Code 
is as the instrument used to announce the jubilee year. 

As I have attempted to show in the preceding discussion, the earlier 
approaches to the meaning of Yav in Leviticus 25 have only gotten half 
the story correct in their understanding of the term as meaning either “a 
ram's horn” or “release.” The term's meaning is, however, multi-lay- 
ered and is not simply either one option or the other. In contrast, I have 
proposed that the writer of the legislation for the Levitical jubilee 
employed the noun ^2" as a technical term for his legislation of a fif- 
ty-year land release. It is first employed in Lev 25,10-12 as an exegetical 
gloss for the more widely used term for similar practices of release, 9197. 
In this context and throughout the rest of Leviticus (25,13.28.40.50.52.54; 
27,17.18.23.24) and in Num 364, often in the phrase 127 niv, »2v serves 
as a technical term that evokes the meaning of the root >”2° (“to bring, 
conduct") as well as other derived forms of that root such as > (“agri- 
cultural product”) and bar (“a ram's horn”). In this regard, the term 927 


2 Bavli Roš. Ha$ 8b mandates the sounding of the shofar once on the Yom Kippur of 
the beginning of the jubilee year to indicate slave release, according to the injunction of 
Rabbi Yishmael ben Beroqa. Bavli Ta'an. 16b-17a associates blowing a shofar on Yom 
Kippur at the beginning of a Jubilee year with the addition of Zikronot and Shofarot ser- 
vices to the Mussaf Amidah for that day. None of these Talmudic sources legislate the 
annual blowing of a shofar on Yom Kippur. The earliest clear attestations of the annual 
practice are in Seder Rav Amram (ninth century CE) and Sefer ha-Ra’avan (eleventh cen- 
tury CE). See also, I. KLEIN, A Guide to Jewish Life and Practice (New York 1992) 223. 
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should be understood in its usage in Leviticus 25 and these other places 
as having the polysemous technical meaning of “a period of agricultural 


^ 


release inaugurated by the blast of a ram's horn". 
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SUMMARY 


The legislation for the Israelite practice of jubilee in Leviticus 25 employs the 
word 927 as its term for the practice. I argue that, in this usage, 921 functions as 
a polyseme that evokes the meaning of the root + (“to bring, conduct") as 
well as other derived forms of that root such as 12° (“agricultural product") and 
Sar (“a ram's horn”). In Leviticus 25, the term 737 thus takes on the technical 
meaning of *a period of agricultural release inaugurated by the blast of a ram's 
horn". 


TRUTH OR THE TRUTH? 


I was recently asked by a high-school girl about the meaning of the 
statement: “The truth will set you free" (John 8,38). She is a native 
speaker of Japanese, which has no article, indefinite or definite. On this 
occasion, I remembered the famous question that Pilate put to Jesus, and 
I discovered, for the first time, that the substantive à2a]0e1a is anarthrous: 
Eyer adt® ô MAatoc: Ti gotiv &AjGe1a; (John 18,38) !. His question, 
however, was elicited by what he had heard Jesus say: yò eig todto 
yeyévvnpat Kai sic todto EANADBa gig TOV kóopov tva napcoprioo cfi 
dinAeig: nàs ô Ov Ex tfjg dANdElag dKobsı pov tfi; Mavis (vs. 37). 
Since Jesus was most likely answering Pilate's question, “Are you king 
then?", in Hebrew or Aramaic, he would have said either NAX or NOUp, 
thus both in the determined state. He was not speaking in abstract, generic 
terms, about truth in general, but about the truth he himself represented; cf. 
"Eyó giu n 0006 kai n 0240610. Kai f] Con (John 14,6). Our Evangelist, 
writing in Greek, presents us with a mechanical rendition of Quid est 
veritas? We have here, then, indirect evidence that Jesus knew no Latin, 
and Pilate no Semitic language nor Greek. Pilate presumably heard the 
anarthrous veritas from his interpreter; cf. Vulg. Ego in hoc natus sum et 
ad hoc veni in mundum, ut testimonium perhibeam veritati: omnis qui 
est ex veritate audit vocem meam. Even in Latin, which lacks the definite 
article, one could, depending on the context, mentally supply it; cf. Pilate's 
initial question put to Jesus: Ld si 6 Bacu.ebc tov "Iovóaíov; (vs. 33) // 
Vulg. Tu es rex Iudaeorum? . In this case, both Pilate and his interpreter 
could have done so, but presumably did not. In his commentary ad loc. 
Cyril of Alexandria cites Isaiah 7,9 in its Greek version, “if you do not 
believe, you would not be able to understand, either", as confirming the 
dullness of Pilate's apprehension ?. Readers of the Greek text who have no 
Latin are most likely to conclude that the truth Jesus was talking about 
escaped Pilate, who failed to see what kingship has got to do with truth and 
so put to Jesus an irrelevant, generic question, a question not to the point °. 


! It is somewhat odd that none of the several commentators and grammarians of New 
Testament Greek I have consulted takes note of the striking absence of the article here. 

2 PH.E. Pusey, ed., Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis 
Evangelium etc. (Bruxelles 1965) III, 56. 

3 See H.N. RIDDERBOS, Het evangelie naar Johannes (Kampen 1992) II, 258f. ad loc.; 
E. HAENCHEN, Die Bibel und wir (Tübingen 1968) II, 196-198; pace U. SCHNELLE, Das 
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On the other hand, readers of a French translation such as La Sainte Bible 
might wrongly conclude that Jesus had missed the golden chance of win- 
ning the first Roman disciple, for Qu'est ce que la vérité? follows je ne suis 
né, je ne suis venu dans le monde que pour rendre témoignage à la vérité. 
Quiconque est de la vérité écoute ma voix. There is here, however, heaven 
forbid, no case of a wrong translation on the part of the erudite French schol- 
ars resident in the city where the dialogue took place two millennia ago. 
Qu'est ce que vérité? would be, as a rendition of Ti &otıv àAn0gto;, a 
breach of French grammar ^. Thus, only insufficient attention to the anar- 
throus dAN0eto in this verse could have led J. Zumstein to write: “... la 
réponse de Pilate n'est pas l'expression du scepticisme philosophique ou 
du relativisme, ni celle d'une quéte exigeante de la vérité ou d'une froide 
ironie. Cette déclaration doit étre comprise dans le cadre du dialogue entre 
Pilate et Jésus. Elle est à comprendre comme une dérobade, plus précisé- 
ment comme un refus du témoignage de Jésus" ?. Nor is it possible to concur 
with U. Wilckens: “Ob Jesus wirklich ein ,Kónig der Juden* im Sinne der 
Anklage sein will, und was er als solcher getan hat, das ist die einzige Wahr- 
heitsfrage, um die es Pilatus hier geht" 5, since for such an interpretation one 
would expect the article here as a reference to Jesus’ preceding statement. 
Equally problematic is the remark by A.H McNeile ad loc.: “His rejoinder 
is perhaps wistful rather than cynical or careless" ". 


Wijttenbachweg 57 Takamitsu MURAOKA 
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Evangelium nach Johannes (Leipzig 1998) 274: "Pilatus flüchtet nicht in Entscheidungs- 
losigkeit, sondern vertritt bewußt eine philosophische Gegenposition zum Wahrheitsan- 
spruch Jesu". 

^ As affirmed in a personal communication from Prof. CÉciLE DOGNIEZ of the Sorbonne, 
a native speaker of French. 

5 J. ZUMSTEIN, L'Évangile selon Saint Jean (13-21) (CNT IVb; Genève 2007) 227. 

9 U. WILCKENS, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (NTD 4; Góttingen 1998) 282. 

7 A.H. MCNEILE, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. John, 2 vols. (Edinburgh 1928) II, 612. 
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Yigal LEVIN, The Chronicles of the Kings of Judah: 2 Chronicles 10-36. 
A New Translation and Commentary. London, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 
2017. xviii-518 p. 16 x 24. €99,00 


The publication of this commentary is a story sui generis. David Noel Freedman 
was looking for someone to write a commentary on the Book of Chronicles for the 
Eerdmans Critical Commentary series. However, soon after Freedman's death in 
2008, the publishing house discontinued the series. Two years later, David Clines 
decided to take up the initiative with a Sheffield Critical Commentary series. Since 
quite a number of commentaries on 1 Chronicles had appeared, but not all of them 
had yet managed to continue into 2 Chronicles, it was agreed to start with the 
third volume (2 Chronicles 10—36), progressing to the second (1 Chronicles 10 — 
2 Chronicles 9) and finally ending with the first volume (1 Chronicles 1—9). 
However, in January 2016, at the time the third volume was about ready to be 
published, Sheffield Phoenix Press was basically shutting down. With the help 
of David Clines, however, an agreement was reached to publish the volume on 
2 Chronicles 10-36 at Bloomsbury T&T Clark. 

The core of this commentary is an all-new translation of 2 Chronicles 10-36 
from the Hebrew Masoretic Text into modern English. The New Revised Stan- 
dard Version (1989) and the New Jewish Publication Society Tanakh (21999) were 
used as a reference for style of translation. Problems created by the Masoretic 
Text and the various alternative versions are referred to in several hundred foot- 
notes. In this way, the translation itself is both as faithful as possible to the original, 
and as clear as possible to the modern reader. In other words, it is a “formal equiv- 
alence" method of translation. As a consequence, the reader does not find, e.g., 
“his ancestors', but “his fathers" (2 Chr 13,23 [14,1]), not “the Moabites", but 
*the Sons of Moab" (2 Chr 20,1). From time to time, Hebrew words are left 
untranslated, “because all of the ‘traditional’ renderings simply do not convey their 
full range of meanings” (xii). Such words include, e.g., bamäh, 'aseráh, töräh. 

A remark relating to the use of the Tetragrammaton is in order here. In the 
transliteration of the Masoretic Text, Levin is in keeping with the tradition and 
retains “the Lord" as the rendering of the Divine Name. In the notes and com- 
mentary, however, he uses “Yahweh” referring to *an accepted rendering of the 
‘proper’ or ‘personal’ name of the God of Israel” (xii). 

Together with the translation and its rich and circumstantial footnotes, another 
main point of this commentary is its focus on geographical, archaeological, and 
historical data, which in the best possible way are supported by nine maps and 
an "Index of Names and Places" (495-510). 
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However, using and studying this commentary, the reader from time to time 
is in need of information that might be helpful for a proper understanding of the 
text. This is especially true with regard to a literary and theological approach. To 
some extent this undoubtedly has to do with the consecutive planning of the 
three volumes. “... we have not included long discussions on general issues such 
as the Chronicler's ideology or his use of sources; they will be included in the 
introduction to the volume on 1 Chronicles 1—9" (xiv). 

This choice puts the readers in an awkward position, since at this very moment 
she/he, in many respects, lacks crucial information about (Levin's view of) the 
Chronicler's basic principles. Two examples will suffice to illustrate this. 

(1) In 1-2 Chronicles the collocation drs 't yhwh (“to seek the Lord”) has 
about forty occurrences, the first one in 1 Chr 10,13-14 referring to Saul. In the rest 
of 1-2 Chronicles this collocation will function as a crucial criterion for assessing 
how the life and religious behavior of a king are evaluated. In 2 Chr 12,14, being 
the first occurrence in 2 Chronicles 10—36, no attention whatsoever is paid to this 
important theological theme. 

(2) Levin's commentary relating to the so-called “Letter from Elijah” 
(2 Chr 21,12-15) and its successive verses (21,16-20) refers to “the Chronicler's 
theology of divine retribution" (177). This could have been an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discuss this important theological theme in more detail and to refer to 
some publications on this topic, e.g. B.E. Kelly, Retribution and Eschatology 
in Chronicles (JSOTSup 211; Sheffield 1996); D.F. Murray, “Retribution and 
Revival. Theological Theory, Religious Praxis, and the Future in Chronicles", 
JSOT 88 (2000) 77-99. 

In addition to some lack of information about major theological features, 
which hopefully will be dealt with in the first volume, further information would 
be needed regarding figures of speech and literary structure. The speech of King 
Abijah in 2 Chronicles 13, for instance, being the first royal speech since David, 
is marked by a beautiful structure: h“lo’ (v. 5), w*'attà (v. 8), h*lo' (v. 9), w*hinne 
(v. 12). Such information would certainly have enriched the analysis of this passage. 

Typifying Jehoshaphat's reign (2 Chr 17,1-6), the Chronicler creates a magnifi- 
cent literary jewel. First, it strikes the eye that there are quite a few parallels to the 
portrayal of King Solomon in 2 Chronicles 1. Second, in 17,3 we come across the 
verb drs, now in its opposite to the usual collocation, viz. wo’ daras labb°‘alîm. 
Third, there is not only an inclusio (“he walked" — “he walked", vv. 3-4), but 
also a chiastic structure as well. These types of literary observations should be a 
permanent part of a commentary. 

A final critical remark relates to the non-mention of substantial studies, specifi- 
cally those written in German. At a first glance, one might be inclined to assume that 
the author did not use and/or consult German studies at all, but this turns out to be 
wrong. He does, in fact, refer to older publications in German, e.g. A. Alt, K. Galling, 
A. Jepsen, R. Kittel, H. Niehr, M. Noth, and to three more recent monographs: 
Th. Willi, Die Chronik als Auslegung. Untersuchungen zur literarischen Gestaltung 
der historischen Überlieferung Israels (FRANT 106; Góttingen 1972); P. Welten, 
Geschichte und Geschichtsdarstellung in den Chronikbiichern (NMANT 42; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1973); R. Mosis, Untersuchungen zur Theologie des chroni- 
stischen Geschichtswerkes (FThSt 92; Freiburg 1973). 

It is difficult, therefore, to see the reason for failing to consult, or even mention, 
a number of important monographs, both in English and in German: R. Mason, 
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Preaching the Tradition. Homily and Hermeneutics after the Exile (Cambridge 
1990); K. Strübind, Tradition und Interpretation in der Chronik. Kónig Josaphat 
als Paradigma chronistischer Hermeneutik und Theologie (BZAW 201; Berlin 
1991); R.K. Duke, The Persuasive Appeal of the Chronicler (JSOTSup 88; Shef- 
field 1990); A. Ruffing, Jahwekrieg als Weltmetapher. Studien zu Jahwekriegs- 
texten des chronistischen Sondergutes (SBB 24; Stuttgart 1992); W. Riley, King 
and Cultus in Chronicles (SSOTSup 160; Sheffield 1993); A. Hanspach, /nspi- 
rierte Interpreten. Das Prophetenverständnis der Chronikbücher und sein Ort in 
der Religion und Literatur zur Zeit des Zweiten Tempels (ATSAT 64; St. Ottilien 
2000); Hee-Sook Bae, Vereinte Suche nach JHWH. Die Hiskanische und Josia- 
nische Reform in der Chronik (BZAW 355; Berlin 2005). 

To sum up: This commentary is a real gold mine for readers who are in search 
of detailed information relating to historical, archaeological, and geographical 
data in 2 Chronicles 10—36. One would like to receive some more information 
about literary features, figures of style, and the theology of the Chronicler. I really 
hope that the two future volumes will take care of that. 


Slotlaan 437 Pancratius BEENTJES 
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Donna LAIRD, Negotiating Power in Ezra-Nehemiah (Ancient Israel and its 
Literature 26). Atlanta, SBL Press, 2016. xii-403 p. 15 x 23. $55.95. 


The genre of this book is recognizable: a dissertation applying chosen theory to 
a chosen piece of biblical literature. Here Pierre Bourdieu (with a little bit of 
Max Weber) meets Ezra-Nehemiah. Such confrontations are usually one-sided: 
the text rarely if ever interrogates or challenges the theory, which thus enjoys 
scripture-like authority, while perspectives beyond the theory are not engaged. 
The value of theory used in this programmatic way is not negligible, however. 
It is heuristic, which is not without value in dealing with a subject that remains 
woefully short of hard data. 

Chapter 1 (“Max Weber, Pierre Bourdieu and Questions about Ezra-Nehemiah”) 
lightly reviews some of the issues and scholarly contributions, from Torrey's 
radical evaluation to the recent and atomistic analyses of Wright on Nehemiah 
and Pakkala on Ezra. More detailed (though not too rigorous) discussion of some 
problems appears in the later treatment of the major sections, but Laird nevertheless 
already offers some preliminary conclusions. “Ezra-Nehemiah was most likely 
composed between 445 and 300 BCE” (9); “War with Egypt characterized the late 
Persian era and provides a backdrop for the completion of Ezra-Nehemiah" (29); 
and “The final editor or author of Ezra-Nehemiah experienced Persian war with 
Egypt and Sidon or the conquest of the region in 332 BCE by Alexander" (34). 
These conclusions ignore some crucial counter-evidence (see below), but in the end 
what really matters is acknowledgement of an extended timescale, a multiplicity of 
issues and perspectives engaged within Judahite society of the “Second Temple” 
period, and the presence of manufactured histories and identities. Indeed, Laird 
persuasively reveals something of an ideological chess game within this compi- 
lation of texts. 
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Weber and Bourdieu come to the fore in Chapter 2, “Methodology”. Bourdieu's 
theory builds on the topics of capital and power, construing independent social 
"fields" (economic, religious, cultural, political), in which an appropriate form 
of “capital” (material, cultural, symbolic), is acquired and invested, within a 
market defined and governed by power. Ideology emerges as practice, in individ- 
ual and communal behaviours (respectively habitus and doxa). Weber's rational- 
ity and competitive self-interest are also quite evident. Bourdieu's intellectual 
inheritance is quite broad and, it should be said, quite appropriate to the themes 
of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

With Chapter 3 begins the analysis of “Themes and Motifs in Ezra 1-6”, mate- 
rial originating "perhaps as late as 335 BCE" and "added to an earlier work that 
included the Memoir of Nehemiah and the account of Ezra's return in Ezra 7-10” 
(39, citing the analysis of Jacob Wright). This “new introduction to Ezra and 
Nehemiah" (39) replicates the chronologically earlier narratives of the persons of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Noting the inconclusive debates about the historical realities, 
Laird's analysis assumes that the Persian imperial administration, if involved at 
all, intervened in the temple-building in Jerusalem for either economic or military 
purposes, and that such intervention implies a connection with repopulation. The 
presence of local hostilities thus reflects the authors’ own experience. Her discus- 
sion of the dominant genre of “temple building report” in these chapters is well 
done, and she lays emphasis on the transfer of focus from king to people. The use 
of edicts and letters to ensure the project's completion also suggests to her an 
endorsement of cultural (literate, diplomatic) over economic capital — a useful 
point, tying in with the importance elsewhere of written law and of the profile of 
Ezra as a symbol of scribal claim to control of the Law. The co-option, but subse- 
quent neglect, of a prophetic role (in the persons of Haggai and Zechariah) also 
subordinates the prophetic word to “organized religious practice" (87). Discussion 
of the Exodus motif in these chapters is less persuasive, and should allow for the 
mutual interaction of “exilic” (Ezra, Isaiah 40-55) texts with an Exodus narrative 
that (according to the hints in the late 4th century Greek-Egyptian authors Manetho 
and Hecataeus) was possibly still rather flexible: in these texts, the story relates to 
Judah, not Samaria, and names Jerusalem as the destination. It may not be the 
canonized Exodus story that is operating here (nor perhaps in Isaiah 40—55 either), 
but one adapted to a Judahite "Israel". 

In Chapters 4-8, Laird interprets the functions of Ezra 2-6: the lists in Ezra 2 
defining "Israel" as both ethnic and exilic, with hints of a tension or uncertainty 
between the two criteria, the ritual in Ezra 3 focusing on the exclusion of “people 
of the land" from membership. Bourdieu's notion of habitus and ritual as mech- 
anisms of identity and social order is also exploited, with chapters 4—6 asserting 
the legitimacy of the temple in the face of opposition. At any rate, Laird succeeds 
in showing that people, priests and scribes, all have a stake in the temple, and 
that Ezra 1—6, like the rest of Ezra-Nehemiah, betrays conflict between holders 
of different "capital". 

The Nehemiah material is dealt with in Chapters 9-11, beginning (chapter 9) 
with the “Memoir”. Laird analyzes this character (maintaining a hold on the basic 
historicity of the Memoir) as one who uses his capital as governor to co-opt other 
parties. He stands above both people and priesthood as if a monarch. The “holy 
war" rhetoric underlying this first-person narrative is discussed at some length, 
its function being to offer an absolute ethnic and religious dichotomy, though not 
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put into violent practice. The economic issues in Nehemiah 5 (chapter 10) again 
show how Nehemiah gains capital — but symbolic capital, since he gains noth- 
ing material from his interventions. He succeeds, however, in marginalizing the 
priesthood by means of criticizing their behaviour. 

In what I think is a particularly valuable part of the book (Chapter 11), the 
penitential prayers of Nehemiah 1 and 9 are shown to effect a move from shame 
to guilt, and in so doing to promote a transformation of the people from a passive, 
subordinate “object” to an empowered community regaining control over its 
homeland. Here Laird sees signs of a less compromising attitude to the imperial 
power, though whether this reflects an experience of a harsher regime towards 
the end of the Achaemenid era may be doubted. Other reasons may be found (see 
below). Chapters 12-13 cover Ezra 7-10, including the removal of foreign wives 
in the name of preservation of a “holy seed" and a growth in the influence of the 
Levites. Finally, we reach the Conclusion (chapter 14): “Ezra-Nehemiah is an 
ensemble of texts composed by various authors at different times and knitted 
together by different authors [...] At each stage contributors wrote to persuade an 
unconvinced and perhaps resistant readership to modify their view of the social 
world" (345). The earliest component of this textual composite is, in Laird's view, 
the Nehemiah memoir, while Ezra may reflect a distinct account at a different 
time, representing an established literary elite associated with the exilic commu- 
nity and reflecting a struggle between priests and Levites for temple leadership. 
Ezra 1-6, the latest component, dates “between 410 and 333” (346), betraying 
tighter control by Persian authorities, and the penitential prayers may thus have 
been added at about the same time. The compilation as a whole suggests a grow- 
ing divide between “returnees” and non-returnees. 

The book illuminates several problems, but raises or ignores others. One major 
weakness of the book lies in the assumed correspondence between the strategies 
inside and outside the text, between authors and historical agents. Do the textual 
negotiations extend beyond the literate circles that not only produced but also read 
the texts (and thus may have possessed similar kinds of cultural capital?) Who are 
these texts trying to persuade, and why? We might perceive a broadly scribal vs 
priestly struggle over Moses’ torah (as D and P may represent), but do the categories 
of returnee and remainer, like Deuteronomy's Israelites and Canaanites, not become 
increasingly symbolic rather than socially divisive? For Bourdieu to work properly, 
the historical analysis of the Persian period needs to be as well analysed as the texts, 
and much seems to be taken for granted or overlooked. Laird assumes "unique 
historical realities" behind the texts, but these realities remain obscure. The politics 
of Judah in the fifth century is unlikely to be fully reflected in Ezra-Nehemiah. 

There are, in addition, obvious historical difficulties with the historicity of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. Laird does acknowledge that the two figures cannot easily be 
synchronized, but is her timespan, within the Persian period (between 444 and 
333), adequate? The mention of Nehemiah by both ben Sira and the authors of 
2 Maccabees is not entirely helpful, since what 2 Macc 1,18-23 says of Nehe- 
miah suggests a still developing and perhaps not yet canonized portrait. The lack 
of any memory of Ezra by either of these texts makes no sense if the figure of 
Ezra, or a book of Ezra-Nehemiah, was known to them. 

In some cases Laird's analysis can also be taken further. The temple as a 
piece of capital, economic and symbolic, is an example. In Ezra-Nehemiah, it 
is a symbol for Judahite elements claiming a Babylonian (“exilic”) origin. In 
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Haggai and Zechariah it is a project of those who did not leave. But what did it 
signify to those whose capital was invested in other places and other temples — 
and had been for over a century? For those governing from Mizpah, the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem was presumably an economic and political threat, and would be 
resented and opposed. Under what disguise, if any, is this Judahite leadership por- 
trayed? Where is the Judahite "Israel" that preceded the establishment of Jerusa- 
lem as the new provincial capital? Are these merely the “people of the land"? Or 
subsumed under the Samarians? And where does the production of the Pentateuch, 
the history of a shared Judahite-Samarian "Israel", belong in all of this? 

Laird's fine analysis of the penitential prayers might also be probed a little 
further. They expose a basic contradiction in “exilic” identity, which is simul- 
taneously to claim the identity of the deported Judah while accepting its deserved 
fate. Hence the deported Judahites on the one hand constitute the transgressors, 
while their descendants become the righteous “holy seed", the true Israel. The 
move in the penitential prayer from guilt to shame is critical in this negotiation, 
because it opens a sufficient gap between the deportees and their descendants 
(so that the sins of the ancestors are not visited on the offspring). 

We might also ask how Judahite society could persist without attempting to 
embrace all its inhabitants? The speech in Nehemiah 9 does not necessarily 
address a literally “exiled” Israel, but opens the way to a wider kind of “exile” 
mentality that other texts (Daniel, for instance) reflect in speaking (9,36) of all 
Judahites being “slaves/servants” in their own land. Estrangement from the land 
can thus become an increasingly unifying form of the “exile” topos, as reflected 
in both Leviticus and Chronicles. Holiness then becomes an issue in its reoccupa- 
tion, but equally “exile” becomes a category that equates both Judahite and dias- 
pora Israels. 

This book is engagingly and clearly written and well-researched. I hope my 
comments reflect an appreciation of Laird's work along with the need for a wider 
engagement with historical issues, with other biblical texts, and perhaps with 
other sociological approaches, too. 


Sheffield Institute for Interdisciplinary Biblical Studies Philip DAVIES 
University of Sheffield 
Sheffield 53 7RA 


David WILLGREN, Like a Garden of Flowers. A Study of the Formation of 
the ‘Book’ of Psalms. Lund, Lund University, 2016. vii-502 p. 17 x 24 


The volume in question represents the author's doctoral dissertation, written under 
the supervision of prof. Fredrik Lindstróm of the University of Lund, defended 
there, and now published in substantially unchanged form in the series Forschun- 
gen zum Alten Testament (D. WILLGREN, The Formation of the "Book" of Psalms. 
Reconsidering the Transmission and Canonization of Psalmody in Light of Mate- 
rial Culture and the Poetics of Anthologies [FAT IL.88; Tübingen 2016]). The study 
is shaped, primarily, as a critical dialogue with the work of G.H. Wilson and, 
through him, with that thread of Psalmenforschung which considers the Psalter to 
be a unitary “book” in which each individual psalm finds its full significance only 
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if set in its context, that is, in the “whole” which is “more than the sum of its 
parts" (34). Willgren focuses his criticism of this approach around the notion of 
"editorial intent" (13-16), a notion which, he claims, is not sufficiently grounded 
by those who assert the “holistic” reading of the Psalter. This failing is particularly 
evident when one considers the make-up of the sequences of psalms. 

The author proposes, therefore, to reconsider the process of formation of the 
Psalter (the “how” and the “why” of its formation: 17-18) in six stages. In the 
two introductory parts (I-II), after an acknowledgement (1-36) of the position of 
those authors who maintain the canonical reading of the Psalter, the author focuses 
both on the fundamental points on which he will be concentrating his study and 
the aim of his research (33-34). He also continues to elaborate the frame of refer- 
ence in the light of which his analysis will be proceeding. From this status quaes- 
tionis, Willgren obtains, first of all, the conclusion that the study of the psalms 
suffers from a twofold failure: on the one hand, of an adequate consideration of 
the effect which the concrete manner of the text's transmission had on the forma- 
tion of the book of Psalms, and, on the other hand, of the formulation of an ade- 
quate theoretical method to describe this process of formation. 

In the second section of part I, the author begins to elaborate the frame of 
theoretical reference of his analysis, a frame which is based on the principle that 
the Psalter is not so much a “book” as an “anthology” and can be analysed as 
such. Through a quick survey of some recent literary-critical studies of this type 
of work, Willgren concludes that the anthology is a compilation of independent 
texts, of units that are distinct in themselves, made through the selection of certain 
material with the aim of preserving them and causing them to be remembered (26). 
In this sense, the anthology is not a “genre” so much as a “habit”, “not a text, but 
a work" (27), in which there is not only an essential dichotomy between selection/ 
preservation and isolation/integration of the anthologised text (25), but also the 
question of the internal arrangement of the texts collected and the possibility of 
retracing the anthologist's working guidelines (30-33). These can be detected by 
looking at what Gérard Genette has called “paratexts” (30-32). 

Part II proposes to analyse the formation of some texts of an anthological 
character that are as close as possible to the Psalter culturally and chronologi- 
cally. The author traces, in these works, their textual tradition and the variations 
which are encountered there, the presence of paratexts and their form, and, finally, 
the modality and rationale of their possible process of formation. Among the con- 
clusions gained from the study of these works, two deserve to be singled out: in 
the texts analysed, there remains a diversity with regard to the configuration of the 
texts anthologised throughout the formative process; at the same time, the work 
of anthologisation is primarily to do with the selection of the texts and not with 
their internal configuration. Both aspects are linked with the concrete ways of 
transmitting the text and with the scribal practices reflected in them. 

Part III is arranged in two stages: a detailed review of the Psalm fragments 
found in the Judaean desert; and an attempt at a summary assessment of the data 
collected. The particular object of this review are the sequences of psalms attested 
in the Judaean fragments. In the light of the data collected in a statistical way, the 
author contests the hypothesis of a gradual stabilisation (in two or three phases) 
of the Book of Psalms and also reassesses the idea that 11Q5 (11QPs?) is an 
edition in competition with the Masoretic Psalter. The basis of the textual tradi- 
tion of the psalms would be, rather, the individual text and its virtual ability to be 
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placed within an indeterminate number of configurations, even if it is possible to 
discern a certain tendency (increasing over time) to collect the psalms within 
sequences that are gradually more stable (119), and, for the most part, in agree- 
ment with the Masoretic Psalter (135). According to Willgren, however, the evi- 
dence of the Judaean desert does not support the idea of a linear development of 
the latter but that of a multilinear process that was, to some degree, accidental and 
"messy" (131-132). 

Part IV reviews the possible paratexts in the Masoretic Psalter: Psalms 1—2, as 
preface to the book as a whole; the titles; the doxologies (“book dividers”), with 
a particular focus on Ps 72,20; and final Aallel (Psalms 146—150). In this section, 
by contrast with part III, the author examines the final product of the formation 
process with the intention of identifying there the traces of its structuring as an 
anthology. In this, for the most part, he employs an eclectic method. At the end of 
the analysis, only the doxologies turn out to have acquired over time the character 
of paratexts proper, so “[as] to create a thin conceptual link to the Pentateuch, 
ultimately relating psalmody to torah" (288), without, for this reason, implying a 
fixed sequence within determined limits. According to the author, the other ele- 
ments do not perform this function and do not support the idea that the Psalter is a 
whole that is structured in a linear way through the juxtaposition of the individual 
psalms. 

In part V, as we have already said, the author proposes to trace, in texts external 
to the Psalter, the use and perception of the latter within a certain span of time, 
possibly coinciding with the formative stage of the same. After a brief method- 
ological preface, the author divides his analysis into two parts: traces that can be 
discovered in the Hebrew Bible and in the texts of the Judaean desert. There are 
two basic conclusions: that the context in which a psalm was perceived and inter- 
preted “around the turn of Common Era" was that of “a larger corpus of scrip- 
ture" (373) and not so much that of the book or sequence in which it was inserted; 
at the same time, the period of the stabilisation of the Masoretic Psalter can be 
placed around the I-II centuries C.E. According to Willgren's interpretation, 
moreover, the evidence gathered would indicate the understanding of the Psalter 
as a “Davidic” and “prophetic” collection, and, at the same time, its increasing 
scripturalisation to such a degree that the distinction between liturgical use and 
personal study, or between private and public, does not appear so neat. 

In the conclusions (part VI), on the basis of his theoretical presuppositions and 
of the material analysed, the author proposes a theory of the formation of the 
Masoretic Psalter in four stages: first stage (early post-Exilic; psalms included 
by the “colophon” of Ps 72,20); second stage (Persian period; Psalms 1-89 and 
90-119, copied on two rolls; work of the Levites); third stage (redactional period 
of 1-2 Chronicles; Psalms 1-136; division into five books; work of the Levites); 
and fourth stage (II century B.C.; Psalms 1—150). In this process, the author sees 
the work “[...] not [...] shaping a ‘book’ in the way it is usually conceived, but 
[of] the creative preservation of a tradition” (394). The authors of the anthology of 
psalms were not obsessed with transmitting the text in ordered and stable sequences 
so much as to form a collection of authoritative texts, “not a book of psalms, but 
rather a canon of psalms" (395), making the Psalter a “container of authoritative 
psalms” which could be used in various contexts, and not a “book” in the full 
sense of the term, with a complete form and literary structure (393-395). The 
sequences would have been fixed gradually for mechanical reasons, if not wholly 
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accidentally (395-397), and the Psalter would not have, therefore, a unitary aim but, 
rather, as many aims as there are redactional strata of which it is composed. 

In certain ways, the volume has a summarising and “encyclopaedic” character, 
and, in others, it reformulates, in terms that are partly new, hypotheses already 
proposed by scholars in the past (R.N. Whybray and E.S. Gerstenberger: 16). The 
appeal to take into serious account, in the study of the Psalter, the dynamics of its 
textual tradition and the attempt to elaborate an adequate theoretical model of 
reference for its interpretation can be shared by all. However, in the tone of dia- 
logue and in a positive way, it may be permitted to make a basic comment without 
entering into detail in the discussion of individual passages. 

One of the basic conclusions of the work is that the setting of the psalms in 
sequence has no interpretative value for those psalms, given that this process took 
place in a way that was partly mechanical, conditioned by material factors, and not 
forming the fundamental concern of the “scribes” who contributed to transmitting 
the text of the psalms. Consequently, the reading of the psalms has to take its cues 
from the individual text, and the interpretation of its elements be based on its “tra- 
jectories of use". As a matter of principle, the author puts in question both the nature 
of the Masoretic Psalter and the plausibility of adopting it as criterion for assessing 
the textual tradition (109-120). This choice amounts to an attempt to “deconstruct” 
the Psalter as a literary unity. It appears, however, to be partly conditioned by the 
principles set out in the study: if, in fact, the Psalter is an anthology, and if anthol- 
ogies are made up as containers of separate textual units chosen to be transmitted 
and preserved, then there remains little room for the hypothesis that the scribes 
responsible for the tradition of the psalms were able to make use of the juxtaposition 
of the texts in order to give them an interpretative context or to construct paradigms 
of reading structured in some way, both small-scale (collections) and large (the book 
as a whole). Placing the Psalter within a predefined general category called “anthol- 
ogy” can obscure its specific nature and fail to take into account the peculiarities of 
the scribal process which supported its formation. In the absence of more compre- 
hensive data, even the idea that the transmission or the composition of the sequences 
was conditioned by scribal methods is not conclusive: in such a hypothetical sphere, 
there is nothing to prevent the statement that this conditioning could have been very 
relative or, in a certain sense, wholly absent. 

The Psalter is certainly a polyphonic work, as complex in its redaction as it is 
multiform in its theological perspective. However, the material adopted in the 
present study does not exclude a priori the presence of an organising mens among 
the scribes responsible for its formations. Probably, if one were also to take into 
account the lexical links between adjacent psalms, as well as to put more weight 
on the dynamic of the other textual traditions or the influence, among others, of 
the factor of *memory" in the constitution of the sequences, it would make much 
more plausible the consideration of the Psalter as a book and the attempts to 
develop an appropriate perspective for reading it. 

In the final analysis, despite this observation, this volume is undoubtedly a 
notable contribution to the study of the formation of the Psalter, and, in this way, 
will not be slow in arousing debate and further enriching and stimulating the 
study of the psalms. 


Case Sparse Orgi, 28 Marco PAVAN 
1-52018 — Borgo alla Collina (AR) 
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Christopher R. LORTIE, Mighty to Save. A Literary and Historical Study of 
Habakkuk 3 and its Traditions (Arbeiten zu Text und Sprache im Alten 
Testament 99). Sankt Ottilien, EOS Editions, 2016. 160 p. 16.5 x 24.5. 
€24,95 


Lortie's study is a slightly revised Freiburg Ph.D. dissertation, supervised by 
Hubert Irsigler and defended in 2015. It is an attempt to read Habakkuk 3 from 
both synchronic and diachronic perspectives in an effort to provide a more cogent 
interpretation of a text that has typically been treated primarily from diachronic 
perspectives. Its major strength appears to lie in text criticism, which is placed in 
conversation with other critical methodologies, such as ancient Near Eastern stud- 
les, literary criticism, form criticism, and canonical criticism. 

Lortie's dissertation grows out of dissatisfaction with modern critical interpret- 
ers, such as Th. Hiebert and J.J.M. Roberts, who largely reconstruct and rewrite 
the text of Habakkuk, resulting in an interpretation of a text that is markedly 
different from that found in the Bible. Past efforts have focused on reconstruction 
of an original text that ultimately “reflects an ancient Near Eastern text more than 
it reflects the original text of Hab 3" (12). He also stresses the importance of form 
criticism in an effort to assess the liturgical form of the text in an effort to clarify 
its cultic function. His aim is not to dismiss diachronic or historically-based exe- 
gesis; rather it is to contextualize such work in relation to synchronic exegesis in 
an effort to provide an interpretation. Such interpretation shows both how the text 
achieves its final form, including in its textual versions, and how that final form 
would have formed the basis for interpretation within the Book of Habakkuk 
itself as well as in relation to the larger canonical form of the Minor Prophets 
or the Book of the Twelve Prophets. Interpretation of textual versions include: 
the Masoretic Text (MT); the Murrabba'at 88 Hebrew scroll of the Book of the 
Twelve, which corresponds very closely to the MT; the Septuagint, including 
both the so-called Old Greek and Barbarini text forms; The Nahal Hever Greek 
form of the Book of the Twelve; the Aramaic Targum Jonathan; and the Vulgate. 
The Syriac Peshitta is not included in his study for unknown reasons, but his work 
would have benefitted greatly from its inclusion. If one already reads Targumic 
Aramaic, the similar grammatical construction of Syriac makes it relatively easy 
to learn even if the various forms of the Syriac alphabet may make such work 
seem daunting. 

Despite the absence of the Peshitta, this study has much to commend it, even 
if there are also weaknesses. Contemporary text criticism is now learning that its 
task is best understood in relation to other forms of biblical exegesis. Although 
some see such contextualization primarily in relation to redaction criticism, Lortie 
is one of those who have recognized that form-, canonical-, and literary-criticism 
also offer tremendous insight into the reading and function of a given text. 

Lortie's first major interpretative chapter takes up the "Constitution, Syntax, 
Structure and Genre of Habakkuk 3" (14). He begins with a comparative textual 
analysis of Habakkuk 3, which engages the above-mentioned textual versions, in 
an effort to establish the original form of the text. In general, he is reluctant to 
emend the text based upon differences in reading among the versions, insofar as 
he is concerned with understanding how the versions would interpret the underly- 
ing Hebrew Vorlage. His efforts here are not simply intended to justify a reading 
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based on the MT, although he finds that there is often little basis for textual recon- 
struction. Rather, his work is a serious effort to understand translation technique 
in the versions, a concern that has all too often been ignored, misunderstood, or 
pushed aside as earlier interpreters have rushed to textual reconstruction in keep- 
ing with models of textual criticism dominant in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. He pays close attention to the hermeneutics of textual translation and 
maintains that many cases of emendation are actually based in a failure to under- 
stand fully the interpretation of the text. His interpretation of the phrase, bégereb 
Sanim hayyehü begereb Sanim tödia‘, “in the midst of years, make it live, in the 
midst of years, make it known", notes that interpreters have frequently recon- 
structed this text due to difficulties in interpreting its meaning, but his analysis of 
the textual versions indicate that the ancient translators faced similar problems. 
For example, the LXX had difficulties with hayyehü in Hab 3,2, and read the 
phrase as a noun referring to animals. This misunderstanding then influenced 
LXX's rendition of the rest of the phrase as *you will be known in the midst of 
two living creatures", apparently understanding the phrase as a reference to YHWH's 
enthronement above the cherubim of the ark of the covenant. In the end, Lortie 
supports the MT reading of the text, largely on the principle that it represents the 
more difficult reading of the text and that it must therefore be recognized as the 
original. He does resort to emendation at some points; for example, he argues that 
the yod at the end of bamótay, “my high places”, may actually be due to dittogra- 
phy as yod begins the next word, yadríkenf, which results in a reading, “upon (the) 
heights, he makes me tread”, instead of MT, “upon my heights, he makes me 
tread". Overall, Lortie seeks to take full account of translation technique and her- 
meneutics, and the study presents a more reasoned and responsible reading of the 
text than many past efforts have offered. His analysis of the syntax of the text is 
likewise insightful insofar as he defends the use of verbal forms in the MT, and he 
therefore demonstrates how “the prophet takes the audience within the theophany 
and describes the experience as if it were unfolding before him and them" (73). 
His analysis of the structure of the text is less apparent, however, because he sim- 
ply presents a structural outline, but the analysis actually appears in a later chapter. 
In considering the genre of the text, he correctly takes account of the intertextual 
relationship with the lament in Psalm 7 and the prophet's calls for divine interven- 
tion in Habakkuk 1—2 by identifying Habakkuk 3 as a prayer for divine intervention 
to right a wrong. 

Lortie's analysis of the mythological character of Habakkuk 3 recognizes the 
role that Chaoskampf mythology plays in relation to the conceptualization of the 
text, but he does not posit direct influence of such mythologies in the composi- 
tion of Habakkuk 3. Rather, he maintains that the text is much more concerned 
with the future than with the past in its attempts to envision divine intervention. 
His analysis would benefit from a more thorough understanding of the function 
of mythology as a type of literature that addresses the realities of the present and 
future by reference to the imagery and actions of the divine in the primordial past. 
Baal and Amon-Re may not be directly present in this text, but they nevertheless 
have left their marks on it. 

Lortie's discussion of Habakkuk 3 in relation to the Book of Habakkuk and the 
Book of the Twelve is well conceived even if it raises some problems. His discus- 
sion of the structure of the text appears in the chapter as a means to contextualize 
Habakkuk 3 in relation to Habakkuk 1—2. He is correct to point to the role that 
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Habakkuk 1—2 plays in positing the problems which Habakkuk 3 is designed to 
address, that is, the problem of YHwH's complicity in bringing the Neo-Babylonian 
empire as an oppressor, but he falls into the trap of considering Habakkuk to be 
an example of the so-called typical tri-partite structure of prophetic books, includ- 
ing threats against Israel/Judah, threats against the nations, and restoration for 
Israel/Judah. Although such a pattern may be an underlying concern, it does not 
constitute the formal structure of the text, which is based in its two superscriptions 
in Hab 1,1 and 3,1 and its markedly different texts in Habakkuk 1—2 and 3. His 
discussion of Habakkuk within the Book of the Twelve is less satisfactory because 
he assumes the MT form of the Book of the Twelve as normative without recog- 
nizing that it takes on different forms in some of the foundational LXX texts and 
Qumran texts that point to ancient interpretations of the text in antiquity. He might 
be forgiven on this point, however, insofar as Habakkuk occupies the same position 
prior to Zephaniah in the MT, LXX, and Qumran orderings of the text. His work 
would benefit from consideration as to how the Book of the Twelve is designed to 
respond to the Book of Isaiah. 

His discussion of the ancient versions of Habakkuk 3, including the Greek, 
Aramaic, and Latin versions of the text, identifies tendencies in each. The LXX 
is especially concerned with the future defeat of enemies; the Greek Barbarini 
text describes war preparations for confrontation with the oppressor; the Aramaic 
Targum is concerned with the return of the Jewish people from exile; and the 
Vulgate is concerned with calling upon readers to join an army to bring down the 
oppressor even as it adheres to the proto-MT and adds Christological references 
to bolster its concerns. 

Overall, this is an exemplary study, even with its weak points. It deserves 
wide exposure in the field, particularly due to its treatment of the textual ver- 
sions of Habakkuk 3. 


Claremont School of Theology Marvin A. SWEENEY 
1325 N. College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

U.S.A. 


Novum Testamentum 


Franco DE CARLO, Vangelo secondo Matteo. Nuova versione, introduzione 
e commento (I libri biblici - Nuovo Testamento 1). Milano, Paoline 
2016. 762 p. 15,50 x 24. 


Les commentaires de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament édités par les Paoline 
sont en général courts et se limitent à l’essentiel: une traduction littérale justifiée 
exégétiquement, une brève introduction et une présentation concise des diffé- 
rentes sections et péricopes. Plus volumineux, celui de F. De Carlo sur Matthieu 
devrait satisfaire aussi bien les débutants que les théologiens. Les notes en bas de 
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page, trés techniques, donneront également pleine satisfaction aux spécialistes. 
Avec ce commentaire les Paoline offrent au public un instrument de travail des 
plus utiles. Signalons seulement les points les plus suggestifs. 

Les problémes d'introduction (15-108) sont abondamment traités. Avec une 
majorité d'exégétes, le commentateur pense que le rédacteur est un judéo-chrétien, 
sans qu'on puisse en dire plus. Le texte fut certainement fini aprés la destruction 
de Jérusalem (cf. Mt 22,7), probablement dans les années 80. Le lieu de composi- 
tion est vraisemblablement une ville de Syrie. 

La composition (78-105). De Carlo passe en revue les divisions les plus sou- 
vent proposées, entre autres: (1) en cinq parties, chacune étant composée d'une 
section narrative suivie d'un discours, l'ensemble pouvant étre schématisé ainsi: 
= Introduction; (i) Mt 3-4 + 5-7 (discours sur la montagne); (ii) Mt 8-9 + 10 
(discours d'envoi en mission); (iii) Mt 11-12 + 13,1-52 (discours sur la basileia; 
(iv) Mt 13,53 — 17,27 + 18 (discours ecclésiologique); (v) Mt 19-23 + 24-25 
(discours eschatologique); Mt 26-28 = conclusion; à la p. 373, le commentateur 
reconnait que «les cinq grands discours prononcés par Jésus en Mt corres- 
pondent aux cinq livres de la Torah attribués par la tradition à Moïse»; (2) une 
composition concentrique: (a) Mt 1—4; (b) Mt 5-7; (c) Mt 9-1; (d) Mt 13; 
(c°) Mt 14-22; (b’) Mt 23-25; (a’) Mt 26-28; (3) également une composition 
reprenant grosso modo celle de l'évangile de Marc, que le commentateur préfère 
aux autres, car elle est narrativement plus significative. Cette composition relève 
un prologue (Mt 1-2), qui égrène et annonce bien des thèmes subséquents, puis 
deux parties principales, intitulées: (a) Dieu Père et le royaume des cieux, partie 
où dominent les enseignements (Mt 3,1 — 16,20), (b) le mystère pascal de Jésus, 
partie où domine la thématique de la Passion, d’abord annoncée, puis narrée 
(16,21 — 28,20). Selon cette lecture, Mt a la méme dynamique que Mc, où la 
première partie du ministère de Jésus (Mc 1-8) mène à l'épisode de Césarée de 
Philippe — les disciples ayant reconnu la messianité de Jésus sont ensuite invi- 
tés à purifier leurs représentations et à suivre Jésus dans ses choix, Mc 9-10 
décrivant l'itinéraire à effectuer par qui veut étre disciple —, la deuxiéme partie 
de l'évangile (Mc 9-16) étant dominée par la thématique de la Passion. De Carlo 
a certainement raison de dire que Mt — il en serait de méme pour Lc — suit 
globalement Mc pour la séquence «confession des disciples + annonces de la 
Passion/résurrection>. Que la progression globale de Mt suive celle de Mc ne doit 
toutefois pas faire ignorer l'importance des cinq discours, et ce, d'autant moins 
que la déclaration finale de Jésus en Mt 28,18-20, dont De Carlo souligne lui aussi 
l'importance — nous y reviendrons —, met en relief les observances énoncées en 
ces discours, les apótres devant «enseigner [aux disciples] à garder tout ce que 
[Jésus leur] a prescrit». 

Mt 1-2, qui est manifestement une introduction, fournit les données concernant 
l'origine et la naissance de Jésus (111-138). Ces chapitres correspondent au y&vog 
des iot d'alors, mais, ajoute le commentateur, ils en diffèrent aussi. Manque en 
effet la description détaillée de la naissance de Jésus, sa croissance et sa forma- 
tion. L'observation vaut ce qu'elle vaut, car la partie yévoc des vies parallèles de 
Plutarque diffère d'un livre à l'autre. Ce qui est commun à toutes, et l'observation 
vaut pour Mt 1—2, c'est que la véritable origine y est chaque fois proposée, souvent 
en distinguant entre les on-dit et la réalité. Or, c'est bien sur l'origine qu'insiste 
Mt 1-2, une origine humaine royale, mais aussi divine. En outre, comme en cer- 
tains Biot, le narrateur Mt profite de cette section pour introduire le drame du rejet 
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et ses raisons: si les jérusalémites ont rejeté Jésus, c'est parce qu'avant méme qu'il 
se manifeste à eux, ils ne voulaient pas de lui. Il est également vrai que Mt ne dit 
rien sur l'enfance et l'éducation (la partie naıdeia des Biot), mais en relatant l’épi- 
sode du baptéme et la descente de l’Esprit sur Jésus, qui donne à Jésus sa compé- 
tence pour le ministère, les Synoptiques fournissent l'équivalent: par l’Esprit reçu 
il est rendu capable de parler et agir comme sa vocation le requiert. 

Autre unité importante, le discours sur la montagne de Mt 5-7 (162-295). 
L'analyse verset par verset, encore appelée close reading, est excellente. Est bien 
soulignée l'autorité législative de Jésus, qui ne se présente pas seulement comme 
le parfait interpréte de la Torah, mais propose aussi des commandements nou- 
veaux. Une composition tripartite se dégage du discours: Mt 5 se présente comme 
l'exposé de la Torah de Jésus, Mt 6, de tonalité prophétique, propose une nou- 
velle maniére de pratiquer l'aumóne, la priére et le jeüne, qui ne sont pas de soi 
des obligations, mais des dévotions pouvant étre perverties. Mt 7 enfin, de tonalité 
plus sapientielle, insiste sur l'importance à accorder aux paroles de Jésus. La dif- 
ficulté est évidemment de déterminer la fonction narrative — et non axiolo- 
gique — du discours sur la montagne. Or, si l'on tient compte de la réaction des 
auditeurs en Mt 7,28-29, qui ne déclarent pas impossible l'effectuation des com- 
mandements énoncés par Jésus, mais mentionnent seulement son autorité unique, 
il est clair que, par ce discours, dont la finalité est christologique, le lecteur doit 
d'abord retenir, à l'exemple des foules, la compétence unique de Jésus, qui connait 
parfaitement la volonté de Dieu et les moyens pour y répondre. 

Pour la régle d'or (Mt 7,12), signalons seulement que la forme négative était 
trés répandue, attestée en toutes les cultures et religions à partir du V* av. J.C. 
Voir par ex. Hérodote, Historiae, 3,142. À partir du IV* av. J.C. elle est men- 
tionnée par de nombreux écrivains grecs. On la trouve aussi dans la lettre d'Aristée, 
207, dans le livre de Tobie (4,15 sous forme négative) et le Siracide (Si 31,15 
sous forme positive). Le Jésus de Mt déclare qu'en cette régle se résument la Loi 
et les prophétes. On peut évidemment y voir l'expression d'un égoisme déguisé et 
raffiné. Mais dans la bouche de Jésus, le verbe vouloir (en grec, thelein) ne signi- 
fie pas désirer n'importe quoi, mais a un sens noble: ce qu'on l’on doit vouloir 
c'est d’être aimé vraiment, car /’agapé est la Loi en sa perfection (Mt 22,36-40, 
où l'on retrouve la méme phraséologie: ‘loi et prophètes’). Prendre l'initiative 
d'aimer porte alors la Loi et les prophétes à leur perfection. 

La Passion selon Mt 26-27. De Carlo a également noté avec justesse que le 
récit matthéen de la Passion reprend, à l'exemple de Mc, la plupart des motifs 
des supplications des justes persécutés. Dans sa thése sur la Passion selon 
Marc, intitulée Dio mio, Dio mio, perché mi ha abbandonato? (AnBib 179; Roma 
2009), il montrait que le récit marcien de la Passion avait pour modéle sémantique 
et théologique ces supplications et qu'il fallait en interpréter les épisodes, en par- 
ticulier le cri de Jésus, en relation à ce modéle. Il en est de méme pour Mt 26-27. 
Voilà pourquoi on aura intérét à lire ce que De Carlo dit sur le cri de Jésus en 
croix chez Mt. Une question n'est pas abordée en ces pages, celle des raisons 
pour lesquelles Mc et Mt ont pris un tel modèle. Pour une réponse, on consultera 
mon essai, Jésus, une vie à raconter. Essai sur le genre littéraire des évangiles de 
Matthieu, de Marc et de Luc (Le livre et le rouleau 50; Namur — Paris 2016) 35-78. 

À propos de Mt 28,16-20, le commentateur déclare qu'il fournit la clef de lec- 
ture de l'entier macro-récit (643). On ne saurait mieux dire. Notons en effet que 
le récit finit sur les derniéres paroles de Jésus «Je suis avec vous tous les jours 
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jusqu'à la fin des temps»: le récit ne dit rien sur la réaction des disciples, sur ce 
qu'ils firent ensuite, sur ce que Jésus lui-méme devint; finale ouverte, qui adresse 
ces paroles aux lecteurs de toutes les générations. L'enseignement de Jésus se 
poursuit jusqu'à la fin des temps gráce au récit de Mt qui fournit les conditions 
essentielles de la sequela. Car c'est Jésus lui-méme qui demande aux Onze de 
faire de tous les hommes des disciples, en leur proposant son enseignement, autre- 
ment dit en leur proposant le récit de Matthieu comme charte du disciple: Vous 
voulez savoir ce qu'est un disciple, et comment on le devient, etc., alors lisez 
Mt! C'est donc bien en ces derniers versets de Mt qu'on a la clef de lecture de 
l'ensemble, autrement dit, la raison pour laquelle il a écrit son récit. Soit dit en 
passant, c'est également dans les derniers versets de leurs récits respectifs qu'on 
peut savoir pour quelles raisons Luc et Jean ont écrit: le premier pour fournir le 
témoignage oculaire des apôtres (Lc 24,48, qui reprend Lc 1,2), et le deuxième, 
pour que les lecteurs croient que Jésus est le Messie, le Fils de Dieu (Jn 20,30- 
31). 

Terminons avec l'une ou l'autre question non directement traitée en ce beau 
commentaire. (1) A la p. 374, De Carlo dit que Mt est configuré par les dix cita- 
tions d'accomplissement qui y sont disséminées. Qu'entendre par configuration? 
Autrement dit, quelle relation y a-t-il entre les citations d'accomplissement et les 
autres modèles suivis par le récit? (11) Il parle plusieurs fois de la Torah de Jésus. 
Se substitue-t-elle à la premiére, mosaique? Et, corolairement, pour le narrateur 
matthéen, les disciples de Jésus forment-ils das wahre Israel? (iii) Si la justice 
des disciples doit surpasser celle des scribes et des pharisiens, comment interpré- 
ter tous les passages mentionnant la fragilité et la faiblesse des disciples? 

Cela dit, on ne peut que recommander ce commentaire extrémement pointu et 
bien informé pour les analyses de détail. 


Institut Biblique Pontifical Jean-Noél ALETTI 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 


Heinz BLarz, Die Semantik der Macht. Eine zeit- und religionsgeschicht- 
liche Studie zu den markinischen Wundererzählungen (Neutestament- 
liche Abhandlungen Neue Folge 59). Münster, Aschendorff Verlag, 
2016. viii-392 p. 16 x 23,5. €56.00 


Die Semantik der Macht grows out of the 2014 dissertation of Heinz Blatz 
within the Catholic faculty of the University of Würzburg. In the opening lines 
of the book, Blatz contends that the Gospel of Mark consciously engages and 
addresses a Roman world of speech and ideas. He sees a similar primacy effect 
in Mark 1,1 and its use of *son of God" and "gospel", which invokes Roman 
imperial might. The main argument is that Mark has added imperial images to 
traditional miracles stories in order to address his audience in Rome, specifically 
in connection with the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. and the installation of the 
emperor Vespatian. 

Blatz employs a methodology focused on semantic analysis and its sociolog- 
ical connections. Pursing the “semantic field of power”, he considers the use of 
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a limited range of terms in selected accounts from the Gospel of Mark (Sbvaitc, 
£&ovoía, onpetov, tépac). By comparing the Markan use of terms of power to 
what is found in the larger fields of the Septuagint, the New Testament, and 
various Jewish and Graeco-Roman writings, he argues that the Gospel of Mark 
generates, over against this comparative field, a novel use. 

Blatz contends that the socio-cultural context is defined by the emergence of 
the “public transcript" of the Flavian dynasty. The acclamation of Vespatian as 
emperor mimics the accession of Alexander, and it is done not before the Senate 
but in the presence of the troops. Vespatian is legitimized through various other 
means: coins, legal and political constructions, monuments, and cultic activity. 
The novel addition is the use of miracle stories to assert the legitimacy of Ves- 
patian's power. These accounts portray Vespatian as the helper of the sick and 
weak, and they portend an era of peace. They are meant to show, as Josephus 
predicts, that God is on the side of Vespatian. These demonstrations of power 
and legitimacy are brought together in Vespatian's triumphal entry (Triumphzug) 
into Rome in 71 C.E. 

It is argued that this “public transcript" of Vespatian's power is countered by a 
"private transcript" that was created in the form of the Gospel of Mark to address 
the followers of Jesus in Rome in the 70s. The heart of this construction is to be 
found in the Markan appropriation of the miracle traditions of early Christianity. 
Sixteen miracle stories are taken up for investigation in a three-stage analysis: 
exegetical observations, Markan redaction, reception. 

For Blatz, these stories point to a conceptual world of Roman imperialism, they 
reveal the intention of Mark, and they provide a mirror image of the community 
profile. For example, the stilling of the storm (Mark 4,35-41) is compared to an 
account by the Stoic Lucan about Julius Caesar. There are similarites (a great 
storm, large waves, the choice to traverse the storm), with one key difference: 
Caesar must turn back, whereas Jesus reaches his destination. Lucan uses the story 
to declare Caesar as dominus mundi (lord of the seas), while Mark uses the story 
to confirm his opening acclamation that Jesus is the Son of God. 

Similar Roman imprinting is found in the story of the Gadarene Demoniac 
(Mark 5,1-20). While this account has layers of traditional material and focuses on 
the distinction between Jews and Gentiles, Blatz contends that it is Mark who 
names the demon as Legion, invoking Roman military and political power (spe- 
cifically the 10 Legion). Thus, Latin becomes the mother tongue of the possessed 
man, and traditional images of the destruction of the demonic — entering swine 
and drowning — now demonstrate the power of Jesus in contrast to the Caesars. 

It is argued that such stories reveal the design and the location of the Gospel 
of Mark. The symbols of Roman imperial might are countered by Mark in his 
reworking of traditional miracles stories. Mark has furthermore addressed the 
question of Jesus’ identity by correcting, within the narrative, the images of the 
miracle stories. The recognition that Jesus is Son of God is suppressed throughout 
the narrative, and the first confession on human lips is given in the last moments 
of Jesus' suffering and death — by a Roman soldier. For Blatz, it is the ascension 
of Vespatian that brings this strategy into sharpest focus: the Gospel of Mark, set 
specifically in the city of Rome in the first part of Vespatian's reign, is designed 
and built as a counterargument to the Roman Kaiserideologie. 

With regard to how the receiving community is mirrored in the text, Blatz 
argues along two lines. First, the counter argument against the power of Vespatian 
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points to a Roman audience in the first years of the 70s C.E.. Secondly, this strat- 
egy suggests that the community has embraced a theologia gloriae, which Mark 
appears to challenge in his treatment of traditional miracles stories. This happens 
when the miracles are transformed from legitimizing acts to deeds of compassion 
for the weak and wounded on behalf of the Kingdom of God. The major correc- 
tive, however, is found in delaying the confession that Jesus is Son of God until 
the moment of his death. In the Gospel of Mark, the true identity of Jesus is not 
revealed in the miracles, but only in the shadow of the cross. These two themes 
— Roman provenance and corrective Christology — are brought together in the 
final confession of the Roman centurion that Jesus is truly Son of God. 

Blatz's treatment of the miracle stories reflects careful and thorough research, 
and there is much to be learned from it. His close analysis of relevant terminology 
and his description of the social and political context provide a useful framework 
within which to consider the miracle stories in the Gospel of Mark. The close 
attention given to the role of Vespatian as architect of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and founder of the Flavian imperial dynasty brings into focus an important histor- 
ical moment. The brief exegetical engagement with some sixteen episodes demon- 
strates the potential of such scenes as commentary on a wider world of human 
discourse. As such, Die Semantik der Macht provides a model for exploration of 
context, setting, and causation, both in scope and detail. 

This study impinges upon or evokes a number of broader questions in critical 
scholarship. As the detailed, narrowly-focused work of Die Semantik der Macht is 
read within the larger framework of the history of research on the Gospel of Mark 
and within the wider methological discussions, various critical questions can be 
raised. 

1. Can a few terms bear the primary weight of such a grand conceptual con- 
struct? Can the semantic field be defined from what we know from surviving 
documents? To what degree does a concept exceed the boundaries set by what 
we know of terminology? 

2. Can the social field be defined primarily in terms of the power structures 
of the elite of a society? How does one evaluate the normative, unrecorded 
dimensions of social history? 

3. How would this narrowly-focused treatment benefit from or be challenged 
by a more consistent engagement with the history of scholarship, both earlier and 
more recent? The form and structure of traditional miracles stories and the degree 
to which these have been incorporated or altered within the Gospel of Mark have 
been long debated. The literary and theological priority of the passion narrative 
has been asserted and challenged. The idea of a theology of glory encased in the 
miracle traditions and among the disciples but corrected by the passion narrative 
has been vigorously debated, and few would now hold to a bifocal corrective 
christology. More recent studies have considered the contribution of orality and 
the transition from oral to written hermeneutics. The formal unity or disunity of 
the larger narrative is a controversial and widely discussed issue. The question of 
how to evaluate narrative commentary in tension with narrative characterization 
has been posed. Is Blatz trying to have it both ways — that Mark uses the miracles 
stories as a counternarrative to make the glory of Jesus greater than that of Caesar, 
but then counters his own narrative of glory with the story of the cross? Are there 
not elements in the passion narrative that take up the powerful images of the mir- 
acle stories? 
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4. Does the narrow thesis of Blatz adequately address the complexity, and even 
tension, of multiple genres and landscapes evoked by this narrative? He has shown 
that some elements of the Gospel of Mark can be read in the context of Roman 
imperial power and the enthronement of Vespation. It is much more difficult to 
show that his specific thesis — of author, design, time and place — applies to all 
of the Gospel of Mark or that this gospel can only be read in this way. 

5. Does the rather flat description of the community as a mirror image of the 
text and as the subject of a one-way didactic address reflect the complexities of 
collective composition, multiple uses of texts, or the role of such narratives in 
collective identity formation? What if the address is a dialogue with a commu- 
nity (or communities) which may have its own questions and positions? 

6. Can the narrowly focused conclusions of Blatz survive if his pyramid of 
presumptions about the text are challenged? What if the textual history is variable 
and uncertain? What if the image of Mark is an apostolic construct? What if the 
idea of an author in control of a text is projected upon the narrative from moder- 
nity? What if the traditional material retains its own voice and its own echoes of 
landscape, context, and community? What if the narrative world is not wholly 
consistent or coherent, but filled with gaps and tensions and contractions? What 
if this gospel was composed in a shifting landscape and read in different edi- 
tions in varying communities? What would it mean to a Roman community to be 
instructed, at the end of the Gospel of Mark, to meet Jesus in the Galilee? 

In conclusion, Die Semantik der Macht is a carefully written, sharply-focused 
work about the time and place and function of the Gospel of Mark, and as such it 
has much to contribute. It can, and should, become a part of the wide and lively 
scholarly debate about how to read, interpret, and engage the Gospel of Mark in 
the 21% century. I predict that it will. 


Berea College Edwin BROADHEAD 
Berea, KY 40403 
U.S.A. 


Gabriella GELARDINI, Christus Militans. Studien zur politisch-militàrischen 
Semantik im Markusevangelium vor dem Hintergrund des ersten 
jüdischen-rómischen Krieges (Supplements to Novum Testamen- 
tum 165). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2016. xii-985 p. 15,5 x 23 


The sprawling contents of this slightly revised Habilitationsschrift require an ori- 
entation. A foreword relates the Gospel according to Mark to the mosaic "Christus 
Militans" in Ravenna's Cappella di Sant’ Andrea, a black-and-white photograph 
of which mosaic faces the title page. An introduction of 27 pages then surveys 
postcolonial, anti-imperialistic, and feminist interpretations of Mark. A chapter of 
6 pages explains methodological procedures to follow. Four hundred and twenty 
pages of exegetical analysis come next, then 124 pages of a systematic presentation 
and interpretation of the exegetical results, 301 pages of an intertextual-historical 
discussion of the exegetical results, 11 summarizing pages of results and conclusions, 
and 90 pages of bibliography and indexes. Gelardini engages primary sources very 
much, secondary literature less so. Because cross-references fail to use page numbers, 
navigating the book becomes difficult. 
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By my calculation, 25-3096 of page-space in the exegetical analysis consists in 
lists of the meanings of Mark's Greek vocabulary, the meanings drawn verbatim 
mainly from the lexicons of Liddell-Scott, W. Bauer, and Menge-Güthling. The 
systematic presentation and interpretation contain lists of chiastically arranged 
Markan episodes, names, titles, localities, actors, and military terms. These add up 
to a political-military profile. The intertextual-historical discussion draws heavily on 
the writings of Josephus, but also of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Cassius Dio, plus the 
military writings of Onasander, Frontius, Polyaenus, and Vegetius. Direct quotations 
appear often and sometimes at the length of more than 2 full pages (even 6 in the 
case of Cassius Dio). Discussion of the first Jewish revolt against Rome, against 
the background of which Gelardini thinks Mark is to be understood, is extremely 
detailed. Discussion of Mark's account of Jesus” life looks short by comparison. 

To the understanding of Mark as anti-Roman Empire, Gelardini adds the notion 
of Mark as a hidden military transcript that presupposes a knowledge of war in 
general and of the Jewish revolt in particular. That revolt started in A.D. 66; so 
she dates the writing of Mark shortly after A.D. 71 in opposition to the emergence 
of the Flavian dynasty and in favor of the Davidically messianic dynasty of God's 
Son Jesus Christ, whose ministry counts as a kind of war that despite defeat at his 
crucifixion will eventuate in victory at his Second Coming. Thus Mark's Gospel 
contains a theology of glory (victory) as well as a theology of suffering (which 
warfare entails). 

Out of 1,335 Markan lexemes, Gelardini counts 429 as used in a military sense 
or in connection with other lexemes used thus. So she judges that each of Mark's 84 
"scenes," which make up 10 chiastically arranged "episodes," carries one or more 
possible allusions to the Jewish revolt. This reviewer missed seeing military ele- 
ments and chiasms in some of the scenes and episodes, respectively. Is it really 
true, for example, that Satan's tempting Jesus in the wilderness (Mark 1,12-13) 
and the soldiers' mocking him in the praetorium (Mark 14,16-20) correspond to 
each other? Following are representative examples of purported Markan allusions 
to the first Jewish revolt: 

John the Baptist's role vis-à-vis Jesus recollects Josephus's role vis-à-vis Ves- 
pasian. Jesus’ proclamation of God's kingdom recalls the Jewish rebels' attempt 
to effect regime change. The start of Jesus’ campaign in Galilee is reminiscent of 
Vespasian's having begun his campaign there; and Jesus’ gathering of disciples 
counts as a rebel-like recruitment of soldiers. 

By performing miracles Jesus displays strength despite lacking hereditary nobil- 
ity. Thus they recollect Vespasian's military strength despite lacking such nobility. 
After Jesus “captured” Capernaum, he expanded his military success throughout 
Galilee as Vespasian did after capturing Jotapata. Jesus” healing a man's crippled 
hand recalls a similar miracle attributed to Vespasian. The Twelve count as officers 
in Jesus' citizen army — Peter, James, and John the highest ranking among them — 
and thus allude to Vespasian's and Titus’ military officers. 

Jesus' supposed insanity recalls Nero's insanity and that of the Jewish rebels in 
Josephus' opinion. Mark's distancing Jesus from insanity connotes the Flavians' 
normality. The unity of Jesus’ disciples contrasts with the Jewish rebels’ disunity 
but matches the Flavians' unity. 

Jesus' stilling a storm and exorcising "Legion" portray him, unlike the Jewish 
rebels" leaders, as a victorious general against the Roman Legions. The rejec- 
tion of Jesus in Nazareth counts as pro-Roman and recollects the pro-Roman 
stance of nearby Sepphoris during the second Roman campaign. The disciples’ 
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acclamation of Jesus as messianic king near Caesarea Philippi recalls the accla- 
mation of Vespasian as Caesar by his soldiers in Caesarea Maritima. 

The hunger of the 4,000 reflects hunger among the besieged Jewish rebels. The 
Pharisees’ and Herodians' leaven represents and recalls the danger of political 
fidelity to the Romans. Jesus' healing a blind man is reminiscent of a similar 
healing by Vespasian, and Jesus' call to cross-bearing recalls that Titus demanded 
of his soldiers a readiness to die in battle. 

The tents suggested by Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration represent the tents 
in which Roman military officers were quartered. Jesus' identifying himself with 
children calls attention to the perishing of innumerable children through hunger 
and slaughter during the Jewish revolt. 

The request of the brothers James and John for thrones compares with the future 
attaining of thrones by the Flavian brothers, Titus and Domitian. Jesus' topograph- 
ical movements parallel those of Vespasian and Titus, with stress on Jerusalem as 
the final destination shortly before Passover. For example, Jesus goes to Jerusalem 
through Perea, not through Samaria, and then through Jericho, as did Vespasian. 
Jesus' triumphal entry as a king and conqueror into the capital city Jerusalem 
recalls Vespasian's into the capital city Rome. The withered fig tree found by Jesus 
stands for food shortage during the Jewish revolt. 

Jesus' accusing money-changers, sellers, and buyers in the temple of making 
it a “den of bandits" alludes to Jewish rebels' desecrating the temple by turning 
it into a depot for war materials. The poor widow noticed by Jesus stands for the 
large number of women widowed in the Jewish revolt. The masculine reference 
to the abomination of desolation alludes to Titus. 

The disciples' sleeping on the Mount of Olives recalls Titus' soldiers doing 
the same there. The betrayal of Jesus at Passover time parallels Titus' beginning 
to besiege Jerusalem at Passover time. The negative connotation of Peter as a 
Galilean recollects that Galileans were considered the worst among the rebel 
groups. 

Jesus” crucifixion between bandits, viewed as rebels, marks him as a rebel too 
and therefore recalls the later rebels. Soldiers taking Jesus’ clothing at the cru- 
cifixion recalls Roman soldiers taking booty at the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
crucifixion of Jesus outside Jerusalem's wall recalls the crucifixion there of Jewish 
rebels. Jesus’ suffering initial defeat through crucifixion but projecting final vic- 
tory at the Second Coming recollects Vespasian's and Titus' snatching victory out 
of Cestius' initial defeat. Though a defeat, the crucifixion constitutes an atonement 
for the Jewish rebels' sins and therefore ensures victory at the Second Coming 
despite the temporary Flavian triumph. The centurion's calling Jesus “God’s Son” 
alludes to Vespasian's attaining the title divi filius. 

Here are two examples of Markan features that Gelardini understands to carry 
military connotations even though they may not allude to particular events in the 
first Jewish revolt: The so-called messianic secret in Mark corresponds to the 
keeping of planned military stratagems secret from an enemy, and the clouds and 
heavenly signs at Jesus’ Second Coming parallel the optics of military signs. 

Some questions arise in addition to those dealing with the viability of supposed 
parallels between Mark and the Jewish revolt. Gelardini recognizes that Jesus” 
telling Pharisees and Herodians to pay Caesar the things that belong to him puts 
a major roadblock in the way of treating Mark as anti-Roman in its recollection 
of the failed Jewish revolt. So she argues that in view of God's entrusting his 
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kingdom to others, as represented in a parabolic vineyard, Jesus does not legiti- 
mize Caesar's claim; rather, he relativizes it. Even if so, however, does not giving 
Caesar his due remain legitimate for the time being and therefore contradict a 
supposed resistance to the emerging Flavian dynasty? 

To make Jesus’ affirmation of resurrection similar to Titus promising his sol- 
diers a blessed otherworldly, disembodied existence, Gelardini interprets “resur- 
rection" as likewise a blessed otherworldly, disembodied existence — this on the 
ground of Jesus' reference to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as living angel-like with 
God — rather than as the raising of bodies yet in the future. One may therefore 
ask why no corpse is said to have been found in the tomb where Jesus had been 
buried. Never mind the meaning of dvüotaoız as the “standing up” of a former 
supine corpse. 

Naturally, details in the Olivet Discourse are noted to allude to the Jewish 
revolt. But Gelardini struggles to explain why — if Mark reflects the events of 
A.D. 70 — Jesus is quoted as mentioning the destruction not of Jerusalem, but 
only of the temple. (Consider, too, the absence of a reference to the burning of the 
temple, only to the dismantling of its stones.) Does her appeal to pars pro toto 
provide a satisfactory answer? To what extent, if any, have the events of the revolt 
led the author of Mark to redact or invent Jesus-traditions? 

A sizeable number of recent Matthean commentators have given reasons for 
dating Matthew prior to A.D. 70. Since these commentators also believe that 
Matthew used Mark, would they not want to know how Gelardini might under- 
mine those reasons? (For a list of their names and main reasons, see R.H. Gundry, 
Peter. False Disciple and Apostate According to Saint Matthew [Grand Rapids, 
MI - Cambridge, UK 2015] 100-102). 

Finally, does not Gelardini's interpretation require that the author of Mark's 
Gospel had a knowledge of the first Jewish revolt and recent Roman history as 
detailed as that of Josephus himself? And does not the interpretation demand 
(unless the author cared nothing about being understood) a comparable knowledge 
on the part of the Gospel's audience? Otherwise, are we not left with an interpre- 
tation of Mark peculiar to Gelardini, informed as she is by Josephus? 


611 Cowles Road Robert H. GUNDRY 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108-1801 
U.S.A. 


Külli TONISTE, The Ending of the Canon. A Canonical and Intertextual 
Reading of Revelation 21—22 (Library of New Testament Studies 526). 
London — New Delhi, Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2016. xvi-233 p. 16 x 24. 
£10.50 


Nel 2016 è stato pubblicato nella collana Library of New Testament Studies uno 
studio di Külli Tôniste, professoressa associata di Studi biblici e Teologia 
presso il Baltic Methodist Theological Seminary di Tallin e, nel contempo, pro- 
fessoressa aggiunta di Studi biblici presso il Northeastern Theological Seminary 
(Roberts Wesleyan College, USA). Il testo espone, in una versione rivista e 
ampliata, la tesi presentata nel 2010 presso la London School of Theology ed è 
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destinato, come tutti i contributi che seguono l'approccio canonico, a suscitare 
reazioni contrastanti. 

L'autrice si propone di offrire un'analisi articolata e integrata del testo, che lei 
stessa definisce «holistic» (4). Ella parte da una constatazione: in contrapposizione 
ai metodi che si rifanno all'esegesi storico-critica, propri del mondo accademico e 
che, a volte, finiscono per sezionare a dismisura il testo, la lettura canonica, radi- 
cata nel vissuto della Chiesa, rispetta il corpo scritturistico e la sua unità, eviden- 
ziando però talvolta carenze a livello di strumenti e di criteri interpretativi speci- 
fici. La soluzione, allora, starebbe nel combinare l’esegesi canonica con uno studio 
dell’ambito intertestuale, particolarmente ricco nell’Apocalisse e, per tanti versi, 
non ancora sufficientemente vagliato dalla ricerca. 

L’opera consta di cinque capitoli. Il primo («Toward a Methodology for a 
Theological Reading of Revelation», 1-41) si propone di definire un approccio 
metodologico allo studio dell'Apocalisse secondo i principi dell'esegesi canonica. 
In tal senso, l’autrice non poteva che partire dai concetti delineati nei contributi 
principali di Brevard Childs e di James A. Sanders, sintetizzando così la storia e i 
parametri di fondo rispettivamente del «Canonical Approach» e del «Canonical 
Process». Subito dopo, vengono richiamati gli aspetti critici che tali metodi hanno 
palesato, pur nella brillante intuizione di offrire una risposta al bisogno di ridare 
unità al corpo scritturistico. Di qui, la necessità di andare oltre ai primi due grandi 
solchi tracciati. Tra i diversi adattamenti proposti, l'autrice prende in esame quelli 
offerti da Mark G. Brett, Robert Wall, Eugene Lemcio, Charles J. Scalise e Donn 
F. Morgan. Di ognuno vengono rimarcati gli aspetti positivi e la continuità con i 
precedenti. Ciò che però emerge alla fine è l’esigenza di un accorgimento che dia 
la possibilità di ovviare alle carenze inevitabili, che permangono insite nel metodo 
canonico stesso. Tale accorgimento consiste, secondo l’autrice, nell’integrare il 
suddetto modello con le conoscenze ultime apportate dalla critica letteraria, con 
un’attenzione particolare — come anticipato — all’intertestualità. Per questo 
motivo, lo studio prosegue cercando di ricostruire gli apporti più significativi 
offerti nell’ambito della critica letteraria e dell’intertestualità, a cominciare rispet- 
tivamente da Paul Ricoeur e da Julia Kristeva, per arrivare a dimostrare come 
«without intertextuality the canon would indeed seem an arbitrary collection» 
(28). Nell’ultima parte del primo capitolo lo sguardo si sposta sull’Apocalisse, con 
il proposito di evidenziare, tra i diversi approcci, gli studi che prendono in analisi 
l’uso dell’AT da parte di questo testo, il suo collocamento all’interno del canone e 
la sua interpretazione nell’ottica dell’unità della Scrittura. L’idea di fondo è che, 
nonostante si sia registrata anche nelle prospettive evidenziate una riscoperta di 
tale libro, l’integrazione di queste tre aree («canon studies, intertextuality and 
significance of the canonical placement», 41) deve essere ancora perseguita. L'in- 
tento dell'autrice è proprio quello di esporre un esempio di questa integrazione, in 
riferimento specificatamente agli ultimi due capitoli dell'Apocalisse. 

In tale linea, il secondo capitolo («Genre and Literary Structure of Revelation», 
42-80) entra nel merito, proponendo un'inquadratura generale e individuando una 
possibile struttura del libro. La prospettiva basilare è quella di considerare l'Apo- 
calisse non soltanto in chiave sincronica, ma anche come un’unità letteraria: que- 
sta è la «hermeneutical framework» (42), che permette poi di cogliere le allusioni 
intertestuali e i legami tra le sezioni interne. Tra gli elementi e le tematiche che 
permettono di definire l'impianto e lo sviluppo del testo, l’autrice individua i 
settenari (restringendone però il numero a quattro: 2,1 — 3,22; 6,1 — 7,17; 8,1-9,21; 
15,1 — 16,21), le scene di apertura del cielo (con una sequenza chiastica: A. 4,1; 
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B. 11,19; B'. 15,5; A’. 19,11), il compito profetico di Giovanni e della Chiesa 
(con un riferimento particolare all’azione dello Spirito in quanto Spirito di profezia), 
le visioni di combattimento cosmico (con un rilievo speciale per quelle inerenti la 
donna e il drago e le due bestie), la contrapposizione tra coloro che sono segnati 
per la vita (con il nome di Dio e dell'Agnello) e quelli che sono marchiati per la 
morte (con il numero della bestia), la presentazione delle due città (che possono 
diventare tre, se si aggiunge a Babilonia, la grande prostituta e alla sposa, la nuova 
Gerusalemme, la Gerusalemme attuale, storica), le scene di culto, quelle di conquista 
e di ricompensa (scandite essenzialmente dal verbo vixüo) e in ultimo dal contesto 
del giudizio finale e dalla venuta del Signore (nella configurazione specifica dell’ö 
épy6pevoc). In definitiva, quello che emerge dalla presentazione è un testo ibrido: 
«It draws from apocalyptic and prophetic backgrounds, and it combines the episto- 
lary form with the book form» (79). La sua unicità si accompagna, inoltre, con la 
presenza di una grande varietà di temi narrativi, che sono spesso elaborati dall’inizio 
alla fine e posti a volte strategicamente in contrasto tra loro (il caso più eclatante 
è quello della prostituta e della sposa); a ciò si aggiunge una molteplicità di 
generi e di forme letterarie. Tutto questo, che potrebbe sembrare motivo di diso- 
rientamento, si rivela provvidenziale per il «lettore canonico», il quale, acco- 
standosi all’Apocalisse come ultimo testo, dopo tutti gli altri, ha ben presente la 
funzionalità di tali elementi: «Even by its genre, Revelation becomes a suitable 
canon ending, as it allows the reader to rivisit even in the experience of genre the 
previous texts» (79). 

Nel terzo capitolo («Intertextual Vorbild of Revelation», 81-131) l’autrice, 
rifacendosi in primo luogo allo studio di Alan S. Bandy, «The Layers of the 
Apocalypse: An Integrative Approach to Revelations Macrostructure», JSNT 31 
(2009) 469-499, si propone di tracciare un profilo intertestuale dell'Apocalisse, 
cercando di evidenziare la relazione con le strutture presenti nell’AT. Questo 
permetterebbe innanzitutto di individuare i testi della Scrittura che vengono con- 
siderati come fonti e ripresi da Giovanni e di definire meglio la cornice teologica. 
In secondo luogo, l’approfondimento della questione intertestuale ad un macro- 
livello creerebbe le condizioni per mettere a fuoco questa dinamica in modo det- 
tagliato nella sezione conclusiva di Apocalisse 21-22. Quello che affiora è un 
quadro molto ampio: «John is a master of intertextuality and the reader needs to 
delve deep into the canon in order truly to appreciate his book» (131). In partico- 
lare si rileva come il principale libro di riferimento dell’AT sia per l'Apocalisse 
Ezechiele. A differenza di Jan Fekkes, /saiah and the Prophetic Traditions in the 
Book of Revelation. Visionary Antecedents and Their Development (JSNT.S 93; 
Sheffield 1994) 103, dove si afferma che Giovanni non ha preferenza per un 
autore specifico, ma opera un uso della Scrittura prettamente tematico, si ipotizza 
che Ezechiele costituisca a tutti gli effetti la griglia strutturale dell'Apocalisse. 
Altri testi poi esercitano un'influenza non indifferente, a cominciare ovviamente 
da Daniele, per passare subito dopo ad Isaia, che ispirerebbe il vocabolario e le 
immagini inerenti la glorificazione di Cristo e la nuova creazione messa in atto 
da Dio. Tra i profeti esilici, Geremia e Zaccaria senz'altro occupano un ruolo di 
spicco, soprattutto in riferimento alla configurazione di Babilonia e alle scene di 
giudizio e di compimento escatologico. Si attinge spesso anche al corpo del Sal- 
terio, senza peró che questo venga a costituire un riferimento primario. Un'ultima 
allusione viene riservata agli altri scritti del NT. L'autrice sostiene a tal riguardo 
che «Revelation studies would greatly benefit from further research in this 
area» (131), non rilevando peró che già da tempo si registrano contributi in tal 
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senso, con un particolare riferimento al Quarto Vangelo, elemento che l'autrice 
non prende mai in considerazione. 

Sull'onda di questo lungo percorso metodologico ed esplicativo, si giunge al quarto 
capitolo («Revelation 21—22 as the Ending of the Canon», 132-198), dove finalmente 
si analizza la conclusione dell’Apocalisse nell'ottica unitaria ed intertestuale delineata. 
Il lavoro risulta accurato e convincente, coadiuvato da tabelle sempre precise e com- 
plete e da un breve sommario che nel quinto e ultimo capitolo (199-203) sintetizza il 
contributo offerto alla ricerca in questa chiave canonica integrata. 

Ovviamente, rimangono anche alcune perplessità. In particolare, nella struttura 
dell’Apocalisse (53-57), l'autrice, basandosi sulle quattro ricorrenze di £v rvedpoti 
(1,10; 4,2; 17,3; 21,10), suddivide il testo, come altri studiosi, in quattro grandi 
sezioni, includendo cosi la prima presentazione della Gerusalemme nuova (21,1-8) 
nella terza sezione (17,1 — 21,8). Ora, nel mettere a fuoco la parte finale dell'Apo- 
calisse come conclusione dell'intero canone, prende in considerazione nella sua 
unità 21—22 (come del resto appare giusto), finendo peró per scorporare la peri- 
cope di 21,1-8 dalla terza sezione per includerla nella quarta. Ella giustifica cosi 
la sua scelta: «I have included the segment 21.1-8 in my discussion because of 
the significant element of thematic overlap» (139). A questo punto, pero, l'in- 
dividuazione proprio di 21-22 come conclusione del Canone appare piuttosto 
arbitraria. 

Nella trattazione degli ultimi due capitoli dal punto di vista canonico, poi, l'au- 
trice riserva subito un ruolo rilevante ai paralleli narrativi tra Genesi 1-3 e Apo- 
calisse 21—22, in quanto inizio e compimento del Canone (132-138). Soltanto che 
appena prima, precisando l'ambito intertestuale, Genesi viene posta esplicitamente 
tra i testi della Scrittura che sono «occasionally visible», ma che non sembrano in 
alcun luogo raggiungere «the level of primary reference» (130). 

Detto questo, rimane il grande interesse suscitato da questo studio, che si pone 
nella scia dei contributi che in questi ultimi decenni stanno riscoprendo la valenza 
teologica dell'Apocalisse e la sua profonda unità con il resto della Scrittura. Se 
l'autrice si proponeva di dimostrare come la lettura canonica «not only improves 
comprehension of this complicated book, but it also properly honors its function as 
Scripture» (199), si può affermare che questo obiettivo è stato senz'altro raggiunto. 


Pontificio Seminario Lombardo Luca PEDROLI 
P.za S. Maria Maggiore, 5 
1-00186 Roma 


Varia 


K. Lawson YOUNGER, Jr., A Political History of the Arameans. From Their 
Origins to the End of Their Polities (Archaeology and Biblical Studies 
13). Atlanta, SBL Press, 2016, xii-857 p. 16 x 23.5. $97.95 


When I was an undergraduate in the 1960s there was very little available to give 
me a full account or even a brief overview of the ancient Aramaeans (i.e. the 
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Aramaeans and their kingdoms down to the Achaemenid period). I remember 
reading R.T. O'Callaghan's Aram Naharaim (AO 26; Rome 1948) and A. Dupont- 
Sommer's Les araméens (L'orient ancien illustré 2; Paris 1949). Several works 
had their focus firmly on links with the ancient Israelites (E.G.H. Kraeling, Aram 
and Israel or the Aramaeans in Syria and Mesopotamia [Columbia Oriental 
Studies 13; New York 1918]); M.F. Unger, /srael and the Aramaeans of Damas- 
cus [London 1957]). In 1973 (too late for this undergraduate) there appeared the 
summary by A. Malamat, “The Aramaeans”, in Peoples of Old Testament Times 
(ed. D.J. Wiseman) (Oxford 1973) 134-155. Of course there have been many 
important contributions of smaller scope to the study of the Aramaeans and it is 
a worthy tribute to Alan Millard's many such contributions that the book now 
under review is dedicated to him. 

In more recent times the Aramaeans have been served with several important 
monographs: H.S. Sader, Les états araméens de Syrie (Beiruter Texte und Stu- 
dien 36; Beirut 1987), P.-E. Dion, Les araméens à l'áge du fer (Études bibliques 
n.s. 34; Paris 1997), E. Lipifiski, The Aramaeans. Their Ancient History, Culture, 
Religion (OLA 100; Leuven — Paris — Sterling, VA 2000) and, much more recently, 
by volumes covering a wider time-frame: H. Niehr (ed.), The Aramaeans in Ancient 
Syria (HdO 1/106; Leiden — Boston, MA 2014), and H. Gzella, A Cultural History 
of Aramaic (HdO 1/111; Leiden — Boston, MA 2015). One might ask, therefore, 
whether there was much need for a further book on the subject. However, all 
of these earlier works had their limitations. Gzella's concern is with the Aramaic 
group of languages down to the Islamic period, but not to any large extent with 
archaeology and history. The multi-authored volume edited by Niehr covers the 
main evidence, though it lacks the kind of continuity and single-vision authorship 
which Lawson Younger provides in this splendid new volume. 

The author provides us with an encyclopedic work on the ancient Aramaeans. 
Indeed the book could have been structured as an encyclopedia (with items, 
issues and Aramaean kingdoms in alphabetical order). Undoubtedly it will largely 
be used by readers as a reference work: not many will embark on a full reading 
of all 742 pages (excluding Bibliography and Indexes)! But what readers will 
find in the volume is a very full treatment of all aspects of early Aramaean history 
and related archaeology. On the latter it brings coherence and comprehensibility 
to a mass of archaeological reports and rival interpretations. These have only been 
dealt with in part by other authors, most of whom have been philologists rather 
than archaeologists. As a result, the book will become the standard work on the 
ancient Aramaeans and will remain significant even when further discoveries 
move the subject forward. 

Lawson Younger begins with an extensive discussion of methodology, dealing 
specifically with preliminary issues of geography, chronology and linguistics. 
There is also a commendable account of issues in the background of the usual 
discussion of the Aramaeans as nomads or semi-nomads, wanderers who were 
regarded by the Assyrians and others as a nuisance on the fringe of empire. These 
socio-anthropological aspects have been rarely addressed in this context, though 
they are essential for any adequate treatment of this subject. The lack of such 
discussions in the older publications is understandable (since scholars tended not 
to bother with theory), but Lawson Younger has done us a great service by bring- 
ing the discussion of topics like "socially constructed groups" into the treatments 
of this often elusive ancient people or group of peoples (43-63). 
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Much of the early part of the book is taken up with these theoretical discussions, 
but discussion is always tied closely to the difficult issue of the origins and early 
history of the Aramaeans. Much attention is rightly given to the geographical and 
economic bases of life in the regions where the Aramaean states sprang up; the 
broad archaeological framework is outlined (in less detail, since archaeological 
detail is very prominent in the second half of the book). 

Inevitably one would question some details, even if they are not central. For 
example, the conventional use of the term lingua franca to refer to Aramaic is 
questionable and might have been discussed (33). Again, the author is against 
the idea of there having been broken plurals in Aramaic (contra Lipifiski), 
though he does not do full justice to all of the evidence (39-40). 

Particularly valuable are his discussions of “socially constructed groups" and 
of nomadism, social factors which are essential to the understanding of the Ara- 
maeans and the formation of their states (43-80). The author is fully aware of 
modern understandings of tribal migration and nomadism and its ties to sedenta- 
rism, and also of the rejection of the now largely discredited idea of waves of 
nomadic Semites settling in the Fertile Crescent, but he rightly rejects the extreme 
“immobilist” model which denies that population movements had any role at all, 
providing a map of known Aramaean migrations (Fig. 2.6). 

The author then moves on to the evidence of Aramaean origins, providing 
extremely thorough surveys on the Ahlamü and Sutü and the biblical allusions 
(94-104). His conclusions are that the ultimate origin of the Aramaeans may never 
be known (94), while the biblical texts contribute more to Biblical Studies than 
they do to the study of the Aramaeans (107). The Aramaeans were never a unified 
group, though reference to them as “the Aramaeans" pushes us towards assuming 
that they were (109). 

The second part of the book is a chapter by chapter treatment of the evidence on 
individual Aramaean states, beginning with their emergence in Iron Age I in the 
Hittite, Assyrian and Levantine spheres. In the north (the Hittite sphere) a striking 
aspect of the evidence and its discussion is the inevitable prominence of Luwian 
epigraphic material (with constant reference to publications by D. Hawkins). In this 
context there is detailed discussion of the name of the kingdom of Palistin, which 
appears in such inscriptions, claimed to be centred on Tell Ta‘yinat in the Hatay 
province of Turkey and linked to the biblical Philistines (Hawkins); Lawson 
Younger counsels caution (127-135). Individual states in the earlier part of this 
history are dealt with in detail, though in some cases the evidence is slight (so 
Hamath, Sobah, Bét-Rehob). In the Assyrian sphere the story is one of Aramaean 
pressure on the territories held earlier by the Assyrians, to be followed by a later 
Assyrian resurgence leading to the gradual decline of Aramaean political autonomy 
(147-191, 221-306). 

The author then moves on to highly detailed, almost encyclopedic, discussions 
of the individual Aramaean states during this Neo-Assyrian resurgence: Bit-Adini, 
Sam’al, Hamath and Lugath, Bet-Güs/Arpad and Aram-Damascus. The last sub- 
stantive chapter is devoted to the Aramaeans in southern Mesopotamia. In every 
case these discussions are marked by close attention to written and archaeological 
sources. This includes such material in Aramaic as survives and the often obscure 
evidence of the Hebrew Bible, but it is based above all on the extensive Assyrian 
annalistic sources describing royal campaigns. 
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No doubt the chapter on Aram-Damascus (549-653) will be of special interest 
from the point of view of Old Testament studies. The treatment is again very 
exhaustive and integrates into the story of Aram-Damascus the newer materials 
provided, e.g., by the Tel Dan stele inscription (592-606). With regard to this 
latter Younger casts doubt on arguments deployed by Dion (in Y. Avishur and 
R. Deutsch, Michael. Historical, Epigraphical and Biblical Studies in Honor of 
Prof. Michael Heltzer [Tel Aviv-Jaffa 1999] 146-156) to the effect that the Tel 
Dan inscription undermines the Assyrian and biblical (2 Kgs 8,7-15) claim that 
Hazael was a usurper (597-598). The amount of newer archaeological evidence 
is here more limited than in the more northerly Aramaean states, since there is 
no Iron Age evidence from the city of Damascus itself. 

The small format of the book calls for some comment, as also the fact that it 
is a printed entirely on ordinary paper and is of an unusual thickness (c. 860 pages 
in total). The chosen format has led to some sacrifices: page size is restricted 
and archaeological illustrations are neither numerous nor of high quality: for 
the high quality versions the reader has to turn to the archaeological reports. The 
maps are numerous and highly informative, though they are monochrome and 
often “muddy”. Fig. 1.6, for example, a map showing the locations of Old Ara- 
maic inscriptions, is restricted to less than half a page and is almost illegible. 

I also wonder about the target readership of the book. On the one hand there 
are rather elementary explanations of what Akkadian and Aramaic are (e.g. 31), 
but on the other highly detailed and technical discussions of archaeological evi- 
dence (e.g. on Gozan/Bit-Bahiani, 245-255). 

These are, however, minor reservations. This book will undoubtedly remain the 
standard account of the ancient Aramaeans for many years and will be the first 
resort for reliable guidance when Ancient Israel and the Aramaeans are studied in 
conjunction. 

At several points, including the Conclusion (741-2), the author alludes to what 
has often been asserted and is most remarkable about the Aramaean "story": the 
fact that this disunited group of independent states, rooted in tribal identity (in 
some sense), was so influential upon the surrounding states, even the ones which 
came to dominate the whole region, such as Assyria. The Aramaic language also 
went from strength to strength, spreading to regions of the Achaemenid Empire 
and beyond in which no Semitic language was spoken. Indeed, Aramaean identity, 
culture and (to a lesser extent) language are still vibrant today, even if some of the 
terminology is contested, as may be seen in J. Messo's recent Arameans and the 
Making of ‘Assyrians’. The Last Aramaic-speaking Christians of the Middle East 
(2017). 
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